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Ir is, of course, well known to our readers, that, in an early 
period of the Christian Church, there sprung up among the sages, 
and the disputers of this world, a school of fans known 
by the title of Eclectic. The professors of this sect (if sect it 
might be called) proclaimed that their very soul was weary of the 
eternal wranglings which then disgraced the name of philosophy,— 
that they abominated the slavish subjection in which societies 
were held to the name of their origina! dictators,—that they be- 
held with anguish and dismay the havoc which the genius of scep- 
ticism was making in the degenerate ranks of the established fra- 
ternities of wisdom,—and that it was high time to see whether the 
various disputants had not, among them, torn Truth to pieces, 
each retaining some bleeding joint or member in their ion. 
Nothing could possibly be more captivating than the candour and 
sincerity which these views seemed to imply. A principle of im- 
partial and liberal selection could hardly fail, it was presumed, to 
place all that was valuable in the institutes of every other class of 
thinkers, within the reach of hovest and laborious inquiry: and so 

werful were the seductions of this reformation, that Christianity 
itself was unable to refuse the offer of its alliance. ‘The charms 
of free inquiry were found to be irresistible by several among 
the Christian sages, who, although they were Presbyters of the 
Church of Christ, could never prevail on themselves to abandon 
the cloak of the philosopher. 

At last, about the end of the second century, appeared Ammo- 
nius Saccas, the most illustrious doctor of the new school. His 
genius appears to have been adventurous and comprehensive. He 
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was not coptent with collecting, from among the rubbish of other 
systems, the seattered limbs and fragments of truth, in the vain 
hope of “ moulding them into an immortal feature of loveliness 
and perfection.” ‘The heaven-taught* man adapted a method of 
incomparably greater bolduess and ingenuity, He seems. to have 


taken all the philosophical and religious systems then extant in. 


the known world,—from the monsters and prodigies of the Asiatic 
and African superstitions, to the heavenly form of the Christian 
revelation itself,—aud to have tossed them all, as it were, into one 


vast and mystic cauldron, in the persuasion that, by help of a pow- 


erful and transcendent alchemy, he could extract from the com- 


~ 


pound the pure uniform essence of truth; each ingredient—the 


Gospel not excepted—depositing a certain caput mortuum of error | 
and absurdity! ‘The result of this unhallowed experiment is but _ 


too well known. ‘There arose from this “ charmed pot” a swarm 


of mischievous and “ artificial sprites,” which, for ages after, 


haunted the Christian Church, and of which some, to this hour, 
perhaps, are feebly lingering in the rear of that darkness, which 


has long been retiring before the light of modern civilization and 
intelligence. 


Our readers will very probably ask, what on earth have the 


history and the effects of the Eclectic Philosophy to do with the 
Sermons of Dr. Arnold, late Fellow of Oriel College, and Archi- 
didasculus of Rugby School? ‘To this question we can only reply, 
by stating, that in our progress ieeoden this volume, there came 
across Us, as we imagined, certain breathings of the same /beral 


spirit which first animated the Alexandrian philosophy. We fan-_ 


cied that we could sometimes perceive indications of a disposition, 


to deal with certain existing varieties of system and opinion, by. 
tumbling them all into the Eclectic cauldron, and there submit-. 


ting them to a process somewhat resembling the Ammonian ana- 
lysis: all this, too, in a full reliance of the operator on bis own 
dexterity and science; and in the firm persuasion that, when the 
earthy and worthless sediment should be precipitated, the pure 


and genuine principles of Christian unity and holiness would be, 


extricated from all pernicious and degrading combinations! These 


notions and apprehensions did, we confess, at times, potently, . 


assail us, while engaged with the labours of Dr. Arnold; and the 
consequence was, that we, at last, found ourselves absorbed in 
somewhat comfortless and dismal speculation on the fortunes of 
the original Eclectic school, and its eventual influence on the reli- 
gion of the Bible. And the whole history of that fatal attempt to 
syneretize the wisdom which is from above with the elements of 
philosophy and vain deceit, seemed to furnish, throughout, a tre- 
* @reNdaxtre¢, as he was called by his followers. 
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mendous commentary on this text,—that schemes, which begin 
with the most ardent profession of liberality, and candour, and- 
simplicity of heart, are often found to end in portentous con- 
fusion, and desperate corruption of the truth! en 

So much for our reveries on the wisdom or the folly of ancient 
times! Having said thus much, however, we are bound not to lose 
another moment in proclaiming, that the misgivings which, now’ 
and then, came over us, during our examination of these Sermons, 
was never occasioned by the preacher's want of faithfulness in’ 
setting forth the essential and saving truths of the Gospel. ‘The 
genius of the Eclectic sect is not suffered by him to rush in upon 
this sacred precinct. In this department of his duty he is uncom-" | 
promising, even to severity. ‘There is here no insidious attempt 
to dilute or adulterate the words of eternal life. It is scarcely 
possible for the reader to open the volume without finding him- 
self in the presence of a teacher, prepared for a fearless conflict 
with the “ strong man,” who fortifies himself in the carnal and 
worldly heart; and anxious, in the strength of his Master, to 
wrestle with the intruder till he has chained and spoiled him. — It 
will, further, be found, that here is no ‘‘ ostentation vain of fleshly 
arm ;” no ambitious display of those literary resources with which 
an accomplished scholar may legitimately arm himself for an en- 
counter with the adversaries of the Living God. The champion 
appears, mdeed, almost to prefer goimg forth, like the son of 
Jesse, with his sling and his pebble, and purposely to cast away 
all pride, pomp, and circumstance from his spiritual warfare. He 
professes, in his preface, that his object has been to grapple at 
once with the understanding and conscience of his hearer; and 
that, in pursuit of this object, he has abjured all pretensions on 
the score of style, and this even at the hazard of bemg chargeable 
with homeliness and defect of skill: Points of criticism, or diffi- 
cult questions of theology, he has deliberately avoided. ‘The dis- 
courses, he tells us, “ are directly practical;” and adds, that “ it 
has been his endeavour, in all of them, to enforce what may be 
called peculiarly Christian practice—that is, such a perfection in’ 
thought, word and deed, as the Spirit of God should inspire to 
the enlightened understandings and willing hearts of those whom 
Christ redeemed, and who are now no longer under the law, but 
under grace.”— Preface, p. iv. 

In the execution of this purpose, it will appear that the 
preacher has set before his congregation a very lofty standard of 
Christian morals. He faithfully and urgently presses upon their 
attention how grievously the professors of the Gospel generally — 
fall below the measure of a perfect man—below the stature, and 
the strength, and the fulness of a Christian: and in domg this he 
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is, unquestionably, fulfilling one of the first duties of a preacher 
of Christian Righteousness, Nevertheless, while we render the 
amplest testimony to the fidelity with which he discharges this 
part of his office, we crave permission to express our doubts whe- 
ther his anxiety to be found faithful im this matter, has always 
been under the guidance of a sound discretion. For ourselves, 
we must avow, that we have frequently risen from his statements 
with feelings widely different from those with which we rise from 
the perusal of the Bible. ‘The devout and attentive study of the. 
Scriptures can never fail to leave us under the influence of pro- 
found humility and self-abasement; but this lowliness of heart is 
always, more or less, accompanied and relieved by a sense of hea- 
venly animation and energy. The bones which are broken, never- 
theless rejoice. But the general result of Dr, Arnold’s repre- 
sentations struck us as being, in this respect, occasionally, some- 
what at variance with the teaching of the Holy Ghost. ‘The mild 
and tender spirit of the Saviour seemed frequently to be wanting, 
The preacher is honestly intent on breaking the proud and 
worldly spirit, but sometimes appears to forget that he may be 
crushing the bruised reed. While he is labouring to consign us 
to the service which is perfect freedom, he little suspects, perhaps, 
that his style of preaching too often gendereth unto bondage. The 
contrast between Christian perfection, and the present condition 
of the Christian world, is so formidably represented, and insisted 
upon with such incessant urgency, as often to send a deadly de- 
jection into the very depths of the heart, and well nigh to blight 
our hopes of the improvement of the human race, cree 

That the portion of any Christian community which appears to 
be animated by a deep and vital sense of their religion, is de- 
pieces limited, no faithful prencnes will attempt to disguise. 

evertheless, we venture, without scruple, to question the expe- 
diency of a perpetual recurrence to this appalling fact. ‘The 
consideration is absolutely overpowering when brought out, as it 
Soannatly is by Dr. Arnold, into such menacing and terrible 
relief. 

The teaching of our Lord affords, as we conceive, but little 
countenance to this iteration. When asked if few should be saved, 
his reply was—Sérive fo enter in at the strait gate; an answer 
evidently designed to stimulate the exertions of every individual 
Christian. And if he were at this moment present among us, and 
we were to point to the multitude of his iniquitous and ungodly 
followers, and to inquire of him— Lord what shall these men do ? 
He would probably say to us, as he did to the inquisitive Apostle, 
what is that to thee,—follow thou me. While we are climbing 
the steep and narrow way, it is perhaps safer for us to avert our 
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eyes, for the most part, from those mysterious and. apparently 
austere dispensations, the depths of which might peradventure 
make our heads dizzy, and our hearts faint. This habit of diffi- 
dence and caution is entirely congenial with the moderate spirit 
of the English church; and we were, accorditigly, concerned to 
find in the Sermons of Dr. Arnold, indications and traces of ano- 
ther school, with which that caution has found but little grace. 
Preachers, we know, there are, who have brought themselves té 
contemplate, not merely with lowly resignation, but almost with 
arrogant complacency, the probable consignment of the great mass 
of mankind to eternal perdition; till, at last, in the drunkenness 
of spiritual pride, they have been ready to join with Owen in 
calling on “ the Heavens and all the powers therein” to curse the 
faithless and the reprobate. And the result of all this is,—on the 
= of the humble and tender-spirited, a desponding sense of the 
ittleness of the Christian flock,—in those of harder natures, an 
unfeeling exultation in the privileges of the chosen few — and, 
lastly, in the vast residue, a reckless and audacious confidence in 
their own strength. ‘The view of their own overwhelming num- 
bers gives boldness to the children of disobedience ; till, at last, 
they loudly spurn at a system of Moral Government, which, they 
are incessantly told, is to be glorified in the destruction of all but 
a diminutive and favoured remnaut. We submit, therefore, that 
the more hopeful method is, for the preacher to apply the prin- 
ciples of the Gospel closely to the conscience of each individual ; 
to urge him to perseverance in the rugged aid narrow path; but 
not to press him, as is frequently done, almost above measure and 
beyond strength, with the fearful contemplation, that all but a 
very little ad are hastening along the broad road that leadeth 
to destruction! ‘Treatment like this has often a tendency either 
to break the spirit, or desperately to exasperate and harden it. — 
~ Our deep and cordial respect for the piety of Dr. Arnold has 
added poignancy to the regret with which we further feel ourselves 
compelled to remark, that he has occasionally fallen into an appli- 
cation of the language of Scripture, which, as it appears to us, is at 
least productive of confusion; and which, moreover, tends to 
deepen the gloom that sometimes hangs over his doctrine. Is it, 
for mstance, consistent with the doctrine of the Church of England, 
or with the mind of St. Paul, to describe as children of wrath, all 
those members of the Christian Church, who are living in dis- 
regard or violation of their holy profession?* We were by nature, 
says the Apostle, addressing the whole Ephesian church col 
lectively, children of wrath, even as others; implying manifestly’ 
that they were children of wrath no longer. “ Being by nature 
53. 
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born in sin” (says our Catechism) “ and the children of wrath, 
we are hereby” (that is, by the inward and spiritual grace of 
baptism) ‘f made the children of grace.” Can it, then, be pro- 
perly said of any one who has received that grace, that he is a 
child of wrath wm the sense contemplated by the Apostle, and, 
after him, by our own church? Persons there undoubtedly may 
be, and too frequently are, in the visible Church, who “ in regard 
of their inward disposition of mind, yea, of external conversation, 
yea, even of some parts of their very profession, are, most worthily, 
both hateful im the sight of God himself, and, in the eyes of the 
sounder part of the visible Church, most execrable,”* But even 
of the veriest miscreant, on whom the waters of regeneration bave 
been poured, to all appearance, utterly in vain,—even of such one 
we are scarcely warranted to declare that he is a chi/d of wrath, 
but rather that, at every moment of his life, he is in imminent 
danger of finally becoming so. Of a sinner, who dies and makes 
no sign, we might, perhaps, venture to pronounce, that he expired, 
as he was born, under the burden of that wrath which the first 
transgression b®ought upon mankind, aggravated sevenfold by the 
_ load of actual and unrepented transgression. But certainly the 
theology of the Church of England proclaims no man in her com- 
munion to be a child of wrath, so long as there remains either 
or possibility of his being reclaimed to the blessedness of a child 
of grace. We, therefore, cannot but regret that the language of 
one of her ministers should, in this respect, be so directly at 
variance with her Scriptural charity and wisdom, 

Another instance of disputable exposition may be found in 
Sermon All. The general tendency of this discourse is ad- 
mirable. Its text is Rom. vi. 14.-—“* Sin shall not have dominion 
over you, for ye are not under the law, but under grace ;” and its 
purpose is to show that a genuine and sincere Christian obeys 
God, not so much from fear of violating his commandments, as 
from delight in fulfilling them. In illustrating this position, how- 
ever, Dr. Arnold commences by a definition of law, which we 
cannot allow to pass wholly without question.—*“ By the word 
law the Apostle means any rule of life which puts a restraint on 
our sty Sa and which we obey through fear, and with 
an effort.” Now can this definition be just? Can it be proper 
to mix up the motive to obedience with the essence of the rule ? 
Does a law cease to be such, because it is obeyed willingly, and 
without effort? The law says “ thou shalt not kill;” and is not 
this equally a law to all, whether to Howard the philanthropist, 
or to Burke the wholesale and practised murderer? 

It is true that the Apostle says,—the Law was not made for a 

* Hooker, book iii. s. 1. 
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righteous man, but for the lawless and disobedient, for the ungodly 
and for sinners, for the unholy and profane. But this seems to be 
little more than a popular and striking mode of saying, that if a 
calgon righteous man could be found, the sanctions of a written 

aw would be needless for him; he would, in the highest sense, 
be a law unto himself; and, if the human race had retained their 
moral perfection, the promulgation of a formal and positive com- 
mandment would have been comparatively useless. But man 
having now lost that perfection, it is necessary, not only that 
* Revelation should lay down a rule to be followed invariably in 
opposition to appearances; but that to the instructions of infinite 
wisdom, infinite power should add penal sanctions,”* But how 
can it follow from this, that the rule thus revealed must lose its 
imperative or prohibitory character, im every instauce, in which it 
happens to meet with no opposition from the inclination of the 
individual who is under its dominion ? 

In another part of the same discourse the preacher enforces his 
views by the following passage from Gal. v. 4. Christ is become o 
none effect to you, as many of you as would be acquitted by t 
law; ye are fallen from grace :-—a sentence which appears to us 
to be without the slightest application to the general purpose of 
the Sermon. It is clear from the: preceding verses, that the 
Apostle is here speakmg with reference to the pernicious notion, 
that the Gospel was merely nf to Judaism, and that the 
rite of circumcision was the only effectual entrance to the Christian 
dispensation ; and he contends that this notion could not be main- 
tained without an utter renunciation of Christiamity. If, says he, 
you will insist on the necessity and the efficacy of circumeision, | 
tell you that, by so doing, you fall away from the ceconomy of 
Grace, and place yourselves, to all intents and purposes, under 
the complete dominion of the Jewish system. All this is per- 
fectly mtelligible as addressed to the Galatians, under their peculiar 
circumstances; but what endless confusion must result from the 
application of such a passage to a Christian community at the 
present day! The Galatian Church was in danger of a principle 
which involved a virtual apostasy from the faith. But with what 
safety, or what charity, can it be said of the unworthier members 
of a modern congregation that they have fallen from fence that 
they are no better than apostates, and that they must eforth 
sand or fall by the unmitigated letter of the law? 


brethren,” Dr. Arnold proceeds, “ when we read about the Law 
in Pe Nevw Testament, let us not think that it does not concern us now; 
that it relates only to circumcision, and to the rites and ceremonies of 
the Jews, which we do not practise ; and that, therefore, we cannot be 
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or rey We can be, and too many of us ure, under the Law, 

in these few lines truth and error seem to be very curiously in- 
terwoven. It is true that the Law we read of in the New Testa- 
ment embraces much more than the mere ritual of Judaism. It 
is moreover true that, not only many Christians, but that all who 
profess themselves Christians, are, in a certain sense, still under 
the Law: for even by the best of them the divine commandments 
are occasionally violated ; and no commandment can be violated 
without committing sin. But it is not, surely, correct to say, of 
an imperfect, unstable, or careless Christian, that he is under the 
Law, in a sense opposed to his being under Grace. He is not 
under the Law, in the sense contemplated by St. Paul. He is 
under a different economy ; and is to be considered and addressed 
as sO remaining, until he has placed himself beyond its pale, by 
tinal impenitence, or by open and direct apostasy. 

It were devoutly to be wished that modern preachers would be 
content to follow the example of St. Paul himself, as exhibited 
in the very chapter from which Dr, Arnold has taken his text. 
The Apostle there addresses the members of the Roman Church 
collectively. He conjures them not to yield up their members to 
sin, as instruments of unrighteousness; but unto God, as instru- 
ments of holiness, He then proceeds to tell them, (not, like his 
present expositor, that many of them, although adopted into the 
Church of God, were still under the Law,—but) without distinc- 
tion or exception, that they were all no longer under the Law, 
but under Grace; under a system of virtue and efficacy sufficient 
to deliver them from the dominion of sin, if not wholly to relieve 
them from its molestations. And yet, nothing can be more ex- 
travagant than the notion that the Christian community at Rome, 
more than that of Corinth, was free from members who were 
walking unworthily of their holy vocation. Why, then, it may 
reasonably be asked, is a Christian minister at the present day to 
speak of any portion of his congregation in language from which 
St. Paul abstained, when addressing a large body of Christian 
converts, who, notwithstanding their profession, were still in 
need of such urgent exhortations to purity and holiness ? 

According to the views and notions of the Apostle, a man is 
living under the law, when he has nothing but the letter of the 
law to look to; when he has no promise of spiritual aid to give 
animation and steadiness to his obedience; when he has no as- 
surance that his repentance for transgression of the law will be 
graciously accepted. Over such persons sin may very properly 
‘be said to exercise dominion; for they have no offer of heavenly 
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support against the violence of their passions, no whispers of 
comfort to assuage the horrors of their bondage! Aud such 
would be the condition of all mankind, to the end of time, if they 
were never to be brought under the economy of grace. . But 
when once a man is brought under this better dispensation, when 
he is federally invested with a right to claim its promises and 
blessings, what strange perplexity must result from speaking of 
him, as if he were still remaining under the power of any former 
dispensation? It may be very proper for a preacher to tell his 
hearers, that they may sin themselves into an eventual forfeiture 
of the privileges of the covenant of grace; but it 1s contrary to 
scripture, to charity, and to common sense, to pronounce of any 
man that he has actually been transferred from that covenant to 
the tyranny of the law, unless it can be shown that such forfeiture 
has been certainly incurred. 
The whole complexion, indeed, of Dr. Arnold’s divinity seems 
to us to betray the nurture and the training rather of the puritanical 
and sectarian school, than that of the great masters and doctors 
of the Church of England, He appears to think that he cannot 
faithfully discharge his responsibility as a Christian minister, 
without representing those who are living in apparent disregard 
of their baptismal vows as persons who have not been taken into 
covenant with God, or else as persons who have positively ab- 
jured that covenant. He intimates that they “ who are not 
walking according to the Christian love which the inward man 
approves, cannot reckon themselves as belonging to the flock of 
the good Shepherd.”* He urges that there is “ a broad dis- 
tinction between the Christian and the unconverted man—between 
the heir of heaven and the servant of the Devil.”"+ He therefore 
(unless we grossly misapprehend him) virtually contends for no 
less than this, that the reception of a child into the congregation 
of Christ's flock is a mere nullity uzte/ it shall appear, beyond all 
question, that his life is conformable to this beginning; that the 
titles of.“ a member of Christ, a child of God, and an inheritor 
of the kingdom of Heaven,” are, in a multitude of instances, 
prematurely, and almost presumptuously, bestowed by the Church ; 
and that the very name of Christian ought, in strictness, to be 
withheld, wherever the life of the individual assimilates him to 
heathens, who have never entered the pale of the Church, or to 
professed infidels, who have violently broken out of it. All this 
harmonizes admirably with the divinity of a certain school, but is, 
undeniably, at variance with the sober, cautious, and charitable 
spirit of our Church. ‘ 
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A divine of her communion, we should imagine, would hardly 
dare to affirm of any of his people, that they belong not to the 
flock of Christ, seeing that they have all been “ regenerate with 
the Holy Spirit, received by adoption for children of God, and 
incorporated into His holy ‘Chureh.”* Neither will he presume 
to declare of any portion of them, that they have altogether ceased 
to be Christians; well knowing, that even the act of Exeommu- 
nication “ neither shutteth out from the mystical, nor clean from 
the visible Church, but only from fellowship with the visible in 
holy rites,’+ But though he does not venture thus to address 
them, he. will not shun a tell them this, that, Christians as they 
are, their privileges and blessings, if now trodden under foot, will 
only rise up to aggravate their condemnation hereafter, and, that 
itshall be more tolerable for Sodom and Gomorrah, in the day of 
judgment, than for them. And can it be rationally contended 
that the preacher, who takes this ground, assails ungodliness and 

vice from a position less advantageous, and commanding, than 
that which is selected by the tactics of another class of teachers ? 
Are we to believe that there is no hope of ever rousing the dull 
hearts of degenerate Christians, but by denunciations which seem 
almost to annul the sacrament of baptism, or by thunders more 
exterminating than the voice of excommunication itself? 

The vigour, with which Dr. Arnold has sometimes vaulted 
over the boundaries of moderation, is no where, perbaps, more 
remarkably exhibited, than in the xviith Sermon,t in which, after 
observing that there are ‘‘ many persons who, not disclaiming the 
name of Christians altogether, have yet no clear knowledge of 
what a Christian ought to be,” he exclaims, ‘‘ would that they 
would take one side or the other; that they would either be the 
servants of Christ in earnest, or renounce hin openly, and say that 
they have nothing to do with Jesus of Nazareth, or his salvation ! 


Happy, indeed, would it be for the Church of Christ, if all its 


false friends were to declare themselves its enemies.” We protest 
that, to our apprehensions, there is something of temerity in this 
wish, which, if it came from the lips of an enthusiast, would al- 
most make us shudder. For let us imagine the vow of the 
preacher to be heard. Let us suppose that all, who, at any given 
time, are nearly ignorant of the essentials of their religion, were 
openly and avowedly to desert the ranks of Christianity: what is 
the spectacle which, in that case, would be exhibited throughout 
the communities of Christendom’ Why, neither more or less 
than this ;—that on the one side we should have the company of 
the “ true believers,” and on the other side the whole assemblage 


* Baptismal Service. +t Hooker, b. iii, § 1. $ Page 227. 
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of persons who might come under the description of the “ false 
friends of Christ;” including every imaginable variety of character 
which falls short of a consistent profession of the Gospel,—from 
the irresolute, the thoughtless, and the unstable, down to’ the 
scandalous professor, and the disguised infidel. And what would 
be the consequence of thus building up a wall of partition be- 
tween the best and sincerest believers, and the rest of the world? 
- What,—but that we should have a vast portion of society perma- 
nently cut off from the ordinances and institutions of Christianity ! 
The false or doubtful friends of Christ, having now finally sepa- 
rated themselves from his true followers, would cease to frequent 
the assemblies of the faithful. ‘They would never hear the word 
of doctrine or of exhortation. ‘They would have shut themselves 
out from the appointed means of grace. They would be publicly 
and solemnly pledged to unbelief. ‘Their hearts would be sealed 
against the voice of the Church, which, otherwise, might win 
them back from their fatal alienation; and they would probably 
be fixed, to their life’s end, among the desperate adversaries’ of 
their Redeemer! ‘The existing condition of things is oppressive 
and discouraging enough; but it is a state of millenmal: bliss 
compared with that which would probably follow, if Heaven, in 
its wrath, were to listen to the vows of our preacher. ‘The un- 
faithful and double-minded Christian is, now, perpetually and 
closely confronted with the-principles which he professes. | ‘The 
controversy of the Lord is urgently and openly carried on against 
his duplicity. The offices and ministrations of religion are loudly 
and incessantly appealing to the vows he has made against the 
devil, the world, and the flesh; so that, at last, the Word of God 
may, peradventure, sink into the very depths of his soul, and 
awaken the slumbering fires of spiritual life within him,  In- 
stances like these are constantly occurring in the Church as it 
now is coustituted; but instances like these never could occur if 
Christian communities were to undergo the purgation contem- 
plated by our reformer. Corrupt and godless as the world may 
now be, it would, by this system, only be consigned to a depravity 
still more widely wasteful, and more frightfully incorrigible. — 
The blessed effects of public Christian communion on many a 
character, which might otherwise fall into virtual apostasy, must 
have been absent from the mind of Dr. Arnold when he gave 
utterance to this wish. He seems to fix his thoughts on Christian 
society at some given period; he perceives that, at that precise 
moment, there must be some members of the Church to whom 
Christianity can be little better than a name; he forgets what 
might be done for those decaying, and apparently withered 
branches, by further connection with the trunk; and he exclaims, 
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o: Oh! that they were at once cut off and cast away from the tree, 
| from which they seem to be deriving no element of life! 

7y We do not at all wonder that Dr. Arnold should deplore the 


present condition of the world. Steadily and incessantly contem- 
plated, it is, we must confess, sufficient almost to crush the stur- 
diest faith, and to extinguish the brightest hope. But, even 
though faith and hope should be on the point of failing, yet charity 


e never faileth ; and to the charity of the Christian household we 
ar might safely appeal against this proposal for bettering the pro- 
| spects of mankind. Nay; we would appeal to the discretion and 
“y the benevolence of the preacher himself. Can he, in his heart 


believe, that, if his wish could be accomplished, it would tend to 
the stability, or the extension of the Church of Christ? Can he 
be blind to the dreadful consequences of such a schism in the 


S social fabric? Could he bear to see—not only all the atheism 
ie and impiety in the world arranged in open and furious enmity 
oe agamst the Christian cause, but all the lukewarmness, and the 
Be carelessness—all the ignorance, and worldliness of mankind,—con- 
} 4 verted into positive and active hostility, and united in the same 


dreadful confederacy for the subversion of the Redeemer’s king- 
dom? [t may be true that multitudes are living in a state that 
seems almost to imply a total abandonment of the Gospel. But 
let us ask ourselves—what would the Apostles do, if they were 
Bat now on earth, to preach to degenerate Christian communities ? 


; Ah Would they give expression to a desire that all who, at any given 
a time, may be living without any depth of Christian feeling or con- 
es viction, should at once be separated from the body of the faithful, 
a and thus, from unsteady friends, should be converted into invete- 
ie rate aliens and adversaries? Would they not rather, as they did 
ii in primitive times, address collective societies by the common 
b 4) title of believers ?—and this, even while they were grappling with 
. the consciences of the unfaithful;—while admonishing the un- 
mi. worthy, that destruction must be the end of those who, professing 
Behe) themselves Christians, yet persist, to the last, in living like ene- 
a mies to the cross of Christ. And, if so, should we not listen a 
a extreme jealousy and caution to those who profess to teach us 
a more excellent way ? | 

mi The degree to which the peculiar notions of Dr. Arnold have 
te wrought themselves into the whole texture of his speculations, is 
a) . signally exemplified in the Seventh Sermon, in which he has con- 
of 4 founded the visible with the invisible Church; or rather (if we 
a i} rightly comprehend him) has virtually denied that what men call 
ft i) the visible Church is anything better than a sort of perilous and 
hey hollow confederacy between Christ and Belial. “ ‘Phe Christian 


} unity,” he tells us, “ was originally a unity of goodness, and 
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affection of good men for one another, because they mutually 
loved God. But as soon as this was changed for another sort of 
unity, in which bad men could also be partakers, then the unity, 
of which St. Paul spoke so earnestly, was lost; and men ceased 
to be one with each other in the Father and the Son.” He then 
proceeds to pourtray the evils which have rushed into the world 
in consequence of this departure from Christian unity ; and to 
assert that the abuse has actually averted and defeated, if we so 
may speak, the gracious designs of Providence, and thrown the 
world back into a condition very little, if at all better, than the 
worst darkness of heathenism. And then—* Is this,” he asks, 
“‘ the kingdom of God upon earth, where every thought, and 
word, and deed, are brought into the obedience of Christ?” 

We have, here, a notion of Christian waty which seems almost 
to revive the Novatian heresy, and the schism of the Donatists, 
The Novatians held the Church of Christ to be a society distin- 
guished by universal innocence and virtue; and maintained that, 
consequently, no repentance could ever restore a heimous, offender 
to her communion. Something of a similar spirit was manifested 
by the Donatist schismatics; for they relied on the language of 
the Apostolic Creed to prove, that any practice, at variance with 
holiness, destroys the pretensions of a community to the character 
of a Church. In like manner Dr. Arnold appears to have per- 
suaded himself that there can be no true Christian unity in any 
society on earth, unless its members are all distinctly conscious of 
being engaged in ‘‘ one common strife, not only against flesh and 
blood, but against all manner of spiritual evil.”"* We. believe it 
very safe to affirm, that no such unity of the visible Church was 
ever contemplated either by the Christian Fathers, or by the 
soundest divines of the Church of England. | 

But Dr. Arnold appeals to higher authority than that of Fathers 
or divines ; for he produces the words of our Lord himself;—J 
pray for all who beheve on me, that they all may be one; as thou, 
Father, art in me, and I in thee, that they also may be one in us, 
« And the Apostles,” he adds, “ in the spirit of their Lord, are 
earnest in recommending this same thing—that we should be of 
one heart, and one mind, forming, altogether, one undivided 
Christian body.” And where is the serious and reflecting Chris- 
tian who will not humbly join in the prayer of our Saviour, and 
in the exhortation of his Apostles? We have here presented to 
us a perfect image of Christian society, such as it existed in the 
mind of its Founder, and in the aspirations of his faithful minis- 
ters: an image which will be constantly present to the heart of 
every one who names the name of Christ, with a vividness pro- 
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portioned to his maturity in holiness and virtue. When the Son 
of God came down from heaven to establish his kingdom on 
earth, it was to be expected that he should speak of it, for the 
most part, in language suited to its final and plenary success, 
rather than to the period of its agony and peril—to its tnumphant, 
rather than to its militant, condition: and it would have been 
strange indeed if his Apostles had commended any less perfect 
exemplar to the imitation of their followers. Dr. Arnold, how- 
ever, 1s not content to produce this entire unity of Christian holi« 
ness and affection as a model to which the hopes and desires of 
every Christian should be raised: he tells that, since this portrai- 
ture is nowhere realized on earth, the true Christian unity is 
wholly lost, and the Church is now fatally defective in that cha- 
racter, which the prayer of Christ assumes to be essential to her 
existence. But if this unity be now extinct, when—we desire to 
be informed—did it ever live and flourish? Certainly not (Dr. 
Arnold will probably reply) since the days of Constantine. But 
where, we demand, was it to be found before the days of Con- 
stantine? where in the times of the earliest Christian Fathers ? 
where im the days of the holy Apostles themselves? If the mix- 
ture of unworthy members be a violation of Christian umty, where 
on earth is the body of Christians which has preserved its ite- 
grity from the day of our Lord’s ascension to the present hour? 
We had hitherto imagined that when our Lord was praying for 
the mysterious union of believers with the Father and with him- 
self, he was contemplating that which ts always devoutly to be de- 
sired, but which shall be fully realized only in that blessed company, 
whose names are written in heaven, but which, on earth, no man 
can sensibly discern. We had, also, conceived that there 1s, mM 
this world, “ a visible body and Church of Christ, whose unity 
consisteth in that uniformity which all several persons thereunto 
belonging have, by reason of that one Lord, whose servants they 
profess themselves ; that one faith, which they all acknowledge ; 
that one baptism, wherewith they are all initiated.*” Are we, then, 
to understand Dr. Arnold to question that this visible fabric, 
though, at times, disfigured or polluted, may nevertheless be called 
Onr, and Hoty; One, with reference to the unity of its founda- 
tion—Holy, with reference to the heavenly purposes for which it 
was constructed. Can it be that he has forgotten, or thrown 
away these elementary principles? If he has dehberately and 
advisedly abandoned them, we know not what to conclude, but 
that the genius of Eclectic liberality must have descended into his 
study; that it must have presented him with fragments of various 
shape and colour from the stores of ancient heresy and schism, 
* Hooker, book iii. s. 1. 
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and from the magazines of modern Nonconformity; and that it 
must have furnished him at the same time with a sort of mystical 
kaleidoscope, whereby to reduce this fantastic collection to a cer- 
tai semblance of symmetry and order, | ) 

Another signal triumph of Eclectic freedom and independence 
may be seen in the discovery, which Dr. Arnold appears to have. 
made, that one main cause of the calamitous decay of Christian 
unity, is the practice of Infant Baptism. It is true that he.ab- 
stains fram stating this proposition in so many words; but we are. 
unable to see how this conclusion from his statements 1s fairly to. 
be avoided. He tells us that, 


“* now, people are born Christians, and but too seldom think of making: 
themselves so. They seem to think themselves Christians in the same 
way that they are Englishmen, by the accident of their birth; and they, | 
too often, never think of inquiring into the objects of a society, into 
which they entered without trouble, and, indeed, without their own | 
knowledge. And hence it is that the Church is full of so many unreal | 
members, who take not the smallest interest about it, and are actually,, 
all the time, in the service of the enemy.’’—pp, 89, 90. 


And this unhallowed mixture is destructive—of what ?—of the 
purity of the visible Church? No—not only that—but of Chris- . 
tian unity! Church is no longer one—not because it is sphit: 
into an endless multitude of commuuities, distinguished by every. 
conceivable and fantastic variety of constitution and discipline— 
but because it exhibits, m all shades, colours and gradations, a 
motley assemblage of vice and virtue—of godliness and impiety— 
of devotion to the world, and of consecration to heaven. Tt is DO 
longer one—because it has no resemblance to what our imagiva- 
tion pictures to us as the little flock of primitive Christianity—. 
because it does not display that uniform aspect of innocence and 
sanetity which might be expected if the reception of individuals, 
into the congregation of Christ’s Church were the result of their, 
own deliberate choice, instead of being the act of others on their 
behalf. What hope, then, can there be of restoring this essential 
unity, but im the abolition of infant baptism?—in a termination of 
the abuse by which human beings are unconsciously made meme. 
bers of the household of Faith?—in refusing the title and privi-~ 
leges of Christians to all but those, who shall be able substantially, 
to approve the sincerity of their Christian profession? —_ ' 
Dr. Arnold, however, may probably protest that he has no such, 
design against this ancient and immemorial practice! In that case, 
we know not what is to be done for the labouring cause of Chris- 
tian unity. If this preventive reform is not to be adopted, it is 
difficult to imagine what remedial methods can be substituted, 
with any promise of success. Dr. Arnold has, indeed, expressed 
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a wish that all false friends would, at once, quit the pale of the 
Church, But wishes do not execute themselves: He may preach 
till he is weary, without persuading the Christian community to 
come to a division,—or inducing the loose, the careless, or even 
the habitually wicked, to proclaim themselves apostates from the 
faith of their fathers. And even if he were entrusted with con- 
struction, and the execution, of a scheme of church discipline, for 
the accomplishment of this salutary separation, we suspect ‘that 


of 
se 


he would still find himself embarrassed by more difficulties:than 
i: any mortal synod would be able effectually to — of. “He 
s . talks, very freely, of the false friends of Christ. But if it were 
a his office to divide such false friends from the company of the 
i faithful, he would soon perceive that it required a more than 


human combination of charity and discretion to make the selec~ 
tion. Society, we all know, abounds with persons, who aré ‘re-’ 
in spectable, and even exemplary, in most of the relations of life“ 
decorous—tem perate—honourable—beneficent,—but, whose 
thenish virtues have often but little discernible connectiow iwitli 
their profession of the Gospel. What, then, is to be done with in-’ 
: dividuals of this description! Are they to become as heathens and 
ne publicans to us? Must we cut off from the Chuselr all, of whom’ 
ae we cannot, with something like certainty, presume, that they shall 
us hereafter be members of the church in heaven? or, is every one ‘to’ 
ee be allowed the privilege of visible communion with the Church, ex 
Be cept those who scandalize it by undisguised impiety and dissolute=' 
iy ness? If the latter of these systems were to be pursued; what 
ae would it do for that Christian unity, which isthe object of ‘Dr.: 
ih Arnold’s vow and aspirations ?—for, of course, he will hardly’ 


ug consent to reckon among the true friends of Christ,” persons 
Bihi. whose virtue is without the savour of Christian godliness: if the" 
; H former method is to be adopted, what a tremendous and: 


By excommunication would it involve! How full of perilous: baserd 
ad would be the attempt, not only to root out the tares, but to gather 
A up the withering and sickly ears, before the day of harvest;—and" 
F how directly in contradiction to ‘the instructions of the Lord’ of 
} the harvest himself! In spite, then, of this disastrous obliteration: 
of Christian unity, which the preacher so deeply deplores;—what " 
remains for us, but thankfully to acquiesce m the existing eneme” 
of our religious polity,—a scheme which is constantly bringin 
the powers of the world-to-come to bear on the consciences of all,’ 
who do not renounce or desert the ordinances and services’ of the 
Church,—and which is incessantly labouring’ to work the leaven 
of Christian sanctity mto the mass, which, outwardly at least, has’ 
been consecrated to God. If therefore we must hear of reforms, 
we do hope that the spirit of radical innovation will not be allowed 
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to meddle with the work. We trust that the object will be, essen 
tially to preserve the present system, and to reject all changes but 
those which may give to it an augmented efficacy and virtue, and 
enable it to contend more potently against. the plagues and cor- 
ruptions of mankind, thet 
_ After all, however, Dr. Arnold may possibly declare that no- 
thing more was in his mind, than to lament that men, at the 
present day, should appear so much more intent on what may be 
called ecclesiastical, than spiritual, unity. If this be, indeed, the 
extent of his meaning, it is impossible sufficiently to regret that 
he should have thought it necessary or expedient to convey his 
sentimeuts in a manner, which tends to the disparagement of ex- 
ternal union as something altogether “ earthly and unimportant ;”* 
and which, in effect, represents all differences as insignificant, 
except that which separates the sincere Christian from the false 
and hollow professor of Christianity. It is true, that the day 
will come, when all shall stand before the judgment-seat of Him 
who purchased the Church with his precious blood,—and in that 
day all transitory differences will appear indeed to be ‘‘ unimpor- 
tant;” for all will then be merged and lost in one tremendous 
distinction—the distinction between those who are set on the 
right hand, and those who are set on the left! And the Christian 
unity will then, unquestionably, be nothing but a unity of holiness, 
and felicity unutterable. But even in that awful hour, we know 
not why the zealous and conscientious son of our Established 
Church should lock back, with remorse and terror, on the inflexi- 
ble fidelity with which, “ in his days of nature,” he contended for 
that. primitive discipline which was derived from the Apostolic 
age—or why he should tremble to think of the importance which 
he attached to the preservation of Christ's visible body from un- 
seemly rent and division. If, indeed, his zeal for this external 
bond has ever fermented into illiberal jealousy towards thase who 
were alienated from his communion, it will then be remembered 
with deep penitence and prostration of heart. But it surely 
never will be a cause of sorrow, either in the hour of death, or in 
the day of judgment, that the peace, and unity, and concord of 
the visible Jerusalem was an object near to his heart,—that he 
deemed it far other than a mere “ earthly and unimportant” 
matter—and that he had often devoted his best faculties to its 
advancement and completion. 

The imagination of Dr. Arnold, however, has been so intensely 
fixed upon the glorious integrity—the spotless and unwrinkled 
beauty—of the Church invisible, that he is unable to discern any 
form or comeliness in mortal societies which have no such unsul- 

* Page 94. 
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lied purity to boast, and is almost unwilling to concede to them 
the honours of Christian communion, The Church of God, he 
tells us, is one and indivisible; but the societies which men. call 
churches are scarcely better than sanctuaries of Romulus, and 
exhibit little else than a wretched multiformity of evil, disunion 
and corruption! Well might Hooker exclaim that, “ for lack of 
diligent observing the difference between the Church of God, 
mystical and visible—then between the visible sound and cor- 
rupted sometimes more, sometimes less—the oversights are nei- 
ther few nor light that have been committed.” The error is one 
of singular versatility in its operation. It may drive—and some- 
times actually has driven—societies of Christians to merciless 
extremities of discipline; or it may produce an effect diréctly 
opposite to this, by extinguishing all attachment to particular 
communions. It may tempt us to regard it as a. matter of the 
profoundest indifference, whether Christian society wears,an ex- 
ernal appearance of concord, or whether it presents the sem- 
blance of a theatre, in which every imaginable experiment may be 
made in the formation of ecclesiastical constitutions, Episco- 
pacy, Presbyterianism, Independency, all are to be perfectly or - 
nearly indifferent in the estimation of man, because, eventually, 
all of them may contribute members to the invisible Church of 
God! Nay, we know not where we are to stop, short of the per- 
suiasion, that any anxiety about such distinctions is a breach of 
a Christian liberality and benevolence, if not a positive sacrifice ¢ 
ih Christian sincerity and singleness of heart! All this may, perhaps, 
Bia be exceedingly gratifying to “the good and enlightened, Dis- 
‘iM senter,’”* whom Dr. Arnold commends to the friendly and liberal 
notice of the Churchman; but what should we say to it if gravely 
oh arctan to us by a Presbyter and Doctor of the Church of 
| ‘ On our part, we confess ourselves to be still in bondage fo the 


Win 


obsolete bigotry, which regards a similarity of government and 
| discipline as one essential element in the perfect unity°of the 
ii Christian Church. ‘ For redress of professed errors and open 
4 schisms, it ts and must be the Church's care that all may, in out- 
; ward conformity, be one.”+ The way of caring for this was, in 
ancient times, by the mighty sweep of the secular sword. The 
cause of conformity, however, has long ceased to disturb that 
weapon inits scabbard. But does it follow that the cause itself has 

A: lost its importance because the mode of advancing it is no longer 
‘iB the same? Has Churchmanship sunk into a mere “ earthly and 
i unimportant bond of union” because the law no longer interferes 


i 
: for its enforcement? And can it become a Presbyter of the 
f Page 95. + Hooker. 
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Church to lower and disparage it, because it now has no resource 
but in the fidelity and zeal of Churchmen? 
We probably shall be reminded that this, species of uniformity 
has hitherto been found unattainable on earth :—and what if this be 
so? What are we to learn from this, but the wisdom of moderating. 
our expectations of its accomplishment? Will any sound-hearted. 
Churchman accept it as a reason for moderating his exertions for 
the attainment of that end? Will he hear of it fora moment, asa. 
pretence for omitting to promote it by every lawful, humane or 
virtuous effort,—or for ceasing to make it the object of his aspi-. 
rations or his prayers?) What would become of this world: if 
mighty purposes were to be abandoned the instant that indolence 
or prejudice should pronounce them impracticable? Are not 
holy and self-denying men at this moment engaged in winning the 
millions of Hindostan to the dominion of the Redeemer? | Ts not 
Dr. Arnold himself intent on bringing Christians to a uniformity 
of blessedness and peace? Why then should the Churchman dig- 
miss from his heart, as ‘‘ unimportant,” or as chimerical, that uni- 
forntity of outward discipline, which he believes to be in harmony 
with the will of Christ. The energy and constaney of man_ 
perpetually straining after objects too high for human attainment ; 
and to this brave contempt of difficulty we owe, under God's 
good pA iecece,, mont of what is grand and wonderfal in the his- 
tory of the world. It is one of the noblest exercises of our moral 
probation on earth to follow great and glorious purposes ae 
peril and obstruction, through good report and evil report; and, 
to abandon them because environed with discouragement, is no 
mark of the fortitude which smiles at mischance; or of the faith 
which removeth mountains. 


What shall be the external condition of Christianity wlienit 
shall be diffused throughout the globe, and when, either in per- 
son or by his spirit, the Messiah shall reign on earth, no human 
foresight can venture confidently to divine. We can scarcely, 
however, suppress the thought that the Church will then exhibit 
an aspect of outward unity, incomparably more perfect than it 
now presents. Whether its general scheme of spiritual govern~- 
ment and discipline shall resemble any system now adopted im 
societies of professing Christians, or whether all Christians shall 
then be truly priests and prophets unto God,—in either case we 
surely cannot doubt that order, rather than confusion, will be the 
characteristic of the Saviour’s dominion. What then 1s to hinder 
that we, who live in darker times, should at least make the out- 
ward harmony, as well as the spiritual unity and holiness, of those 
days, the model to which our thoughts, our devotions, and our en- 
deavours should be directed? Why should we presumptuously dis- 
T?2 
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parage, as earthly and ee ate an object which may, then, 
be most illustriously realized 

We have intimated above that Dr. Arnold bespeaks our frater- 
nal confidence aud good will towards those who are separated 
from the communion of the Established Church; and the follow- 
ing is the language in which this recommendation is conveyed :— 


“It is true that this, as well as the other wickedness of persecuting 
people on account of their religious opinions, is not now practised or de- 
fended in this country: but we have still amongst us some evils arising 
out of the same source—the mistaking a false unity for the true one, a 
unity of form and opinion for the union of spirit and faith, There are 
many persons, for instance, in our own Church, who dwell much more 
on the differences of form and opinion which exist between them and 
good dissenters, than on the unity of spirit -between all those who love 
the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity. It is, certainly, natural and proper, 
that one should feel more closely united towards those whose principles, 
and feelings, and opinions are quite like our own; if, indeed, such a 
marvellous agreement is anywhere to be found ; and, therefore, one may 
feel more closely drawn towards a very good and enlightened Churchman, 
than towards a very good and enlightened Dissenter. But the evil is, 
that many persons feel more friendly disposed, I do not say to absolutely 
wicked, but to careless unspiritual Churchmen, than to zealous and holy 
Dissenters ; and this is to undo Christ's work, to put an earthly and un- 
important bond of union in the place of that union of goodness and -holi- 
ness, which was to bind men to one another in Him, and in his Father.” 


——pp. 93, 94. ) 


Now if there be any among our brethren disposed to shun the 
fellowship of zealous and holy Dissenters for that of worldly and 
godless Churchmen, we assuredly shall not make it our business 
to provide an apology for their choice. We are, nevertheless, 
quite unable to see any necessity for the public exhibition of a 
contrast between these two characters. It can have no tendency 
either to charity or edification. Why should the distinction be 
adverted to at all in the pulpit? [fit be needful to remind ‘us that 
virtue and piety are, after all, the grand things to be sought form 
our earthly friendships, why cannot this principle be inculcated 
without invidious allusions to a separation, which the wisest and 
holiest men have always most bitterly deplored? If unity be the 
object recommended, why should not this be attempted by labours 
which tend to make our own communion more lovely and attrac- 
tive, rather than by doctrines or by statements which pluck out 
the very heart of our attachment for it? Is it not a most extraor- 
dinmary thing that the importance of uniformity in holiness cannot 
be impressed without impairing our love towards the Church of 
our fathers? that feelings of kindness and good-will towards all 
denominations of Christians, cannot be inculcated without lower- 
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ing the honour and supremacy of the national Establishment? 
And is it not still more strange that a parochial pulpit, of all 
places in the world, should be the quarter, from which we are 
taught to regard our churchmanship as no better than a frail and. 
** unimportant” tie; and that a minister of our Church should be 
the person, whose voice is to send distrust and coldness into the 
hearts of her children? 

It would seem, throughout, as if Dr, Arnold were in the habit 
of affixing the narrewest and most literal interpretation to the 
words, [ will have mercy and not sacrifice—mercy to the exclu- 
sion of sacrifice; Christian holiness to the exclusion of all serious 
care for external union and concord; the weightier matters to the 
exclusion of all regard for what, in his estimation, is but a “ false 
unity,” and, therefore, of less worth than even the mint and cum- 
min; inward communion with Christ, in short, to the exclusion of 
all deep concern for outward fellowship with his visible Church. 
And then, as to forms of regimen ecclesiastical, one would 
imagine that he had taken lessons in the school of the Historian of 
the Constitution; for his principles lead, almost directly, to the 
inference, that questions relating to ecclesiastical polity, have an 
interest and a value about as high as antiquarian discussions re- 
specting the Roman College of Augars, or the British Druids, or 
the Saxon Wittenagemote.* If churchmanship be an earthly and 
unimportant matter, it, likewise, must signify little whether the 
Church be directed by bishops, or by elders, or by a lay commit- 
tee. The unity and integrity of the Church of Christ would 
suffer no violent invasion by the utter destruction of episcopacy. 
If that mstitution were to be abolished to-morrow, there would be 
just one form of Church government the less—that is all! Doe- 
trines like these will, of course, be received with glad acclaim 
throughout dll the regions of non-conformity. But how will they 
be welcomed by the brethren of Dr. Arnold? What will be said 
to them by those whose studies have taught them, that, ‘‘ episco- 
pal government being established by them, on whom the Holy 
Ghost was poured in such abundant measure for the ordering of 
Christ’s Church, it had a Divine appointment beforehand, or 
Divine approbation afterwards, and is, in that respect, to be 
acknowledged as the ordinance of God.”+ ; 


* Hallam, vol. ii, p. 689. ‘ 

+ Hooker, vol. iii. p. 126. ‘The following passage from Dr. Arnold’s pamphlet, on 
the Christian duty of granting the claims of the Roman Catholics, p. 97, shows that he 
is very far from regarding episcopal government as at ull essential to the character of a 
Christian Church. “ When sincere Protestants could acknowledge, as members of the 
Catholic Church of Christ, those societies of Christians only which are praesent 
bishops, on the ground that among them alone the apostolical succession is preserved, 
there appears a misapprehension of the true nature of a spiritual society, and a partiei- 
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Bat we have not yet fully surveyed the position to which Dr. 
Arnold has been brought by the activity that has carried him clear 
over certain ancient and professional prejudices. For this purpose 
it will be necessary to lay before our readers the following passage 
from his Seventh Sermon. Having there spoken of the perfect 
unity which he conceives to have by the primitive 
Charch, in “ purity, and affection, and zeal, and peace, and hap- 


piness,” he proceeds thus :— 

‘* Such was the glorious design of that living temple of God, the 
€hristian Church or society. It is plain from this, that no evil passion, 
that no worldly spirit, could possibly assist in furthering its objects ; for, 
it would be, indeed, calling upon Satan to cast out Satan. The Christian 
ullity then was a unity of goodness, an affection of good men for one 
another, because they mutually loved God. But so soon as this was 
changed for another sort of unity in which bad men could also be par- 
takers; when Christians strove not to put down the principles of the 
world, but to employ them for the increase of the number of those who 
were called believers, but who were not so in heart, 80 soon as they bor- 
rowed some of the notions of the law of Moses, and some of hie of 
worldly kingdoms, thinking that they were enlarging the kingdom of 
God, by persuading Satan's servants merely to change the name of their 
master, without changing the spirit of their worship, then the unity of 
whieh St. Paul spoke so earnestly was lost; and men ceased to be one 
with.each other in the Father and the Son. The purpose for which 
Christ's church was founded, so far as this world was concerned, the 
advancement of that kingdom ot God, for whose coming we daily pray, 
became presently stopped.” —pp. 87 —89. 

And that there may be no possibility of mistake respecting his 


views aud principles, he subjoins to this passage the PMRW 
nete 


of the same erroneous views, which have led the to frome 
their sense of the Catholic Church, all who will not acknowledge the pronepeion of 
popes from St. Peter, the chief of the apostles.” Wo, of course, have no wR digs 
entering into the controversy connected with this question. ‘We shall content onr- 
seives with observing that, in the estimate of the most enlightencd Churchwnen, ‘episéo- 
pacy certainly stands very much higher than a mere form of government which ex 
rience has proved to be the most useful and beneficial. They regard it as an institution 
which has the sanction of heaven, cither b nN positive appointment, or by subsequent up- 
probation. They, therefore, feel it their duty to contend for it as among the essentials 
of a trae and genuine church. At the same time they abstain from the uncharitable 
presumption of limiting the measure in which God, in the sovereign exercise of his 
mercy, may accord the bless ags and privileges of a church to Christian conimanities 
which, from uliar circumstances, have been placed under a difierern dieviplian. In 
the propagation of Christianity, therefore, they would consider it, not as an * umum- 
portant,” but as a very essential matter, that the government of the new Chaistian socic- 
tics should be episcopal—a matter not to be neglected by them without a simfui disre- 
gard of the Divine will. But, nevertheless, they would forbear w pronounce any barsh 
or decisive judgment on socicties, which might bave been formed by others with a dif 
ferent constitution. In short, if they were asked whether a church can be formed 
without the goverument of bishops, their reply, we conceive, would be, with man this 
thing impossible, but with Ged all anes are pessihic! 
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'*< This bears upon a vast subject, and one of the 
both to the temporal and spiritual advancement of the nations of E 
the history of the nominal conversion of the northern natiogs to Chris- 
tianity, when they settled themselves in the several provinces af th 
Roman empire. The adoption of Christianity as the national Fel fon 
in point of form and profession of opinions, whilst its spirit and priichples 
were either unknown or hated, has introduced a confusion intd civil 
and ecclesiastical relations, under which we are at this moment labouring! 
It has led, for instance, to the maintenance of these two inconsistent; 
ittons by the very same persons ;—~that the government may, inter- 
fere in church matters, because in a Christian country the government, is) 
to be regarded as Christian, and the king must be a member of the, 
church ; and yet that Christianity does not meddle with political jinstitue: 
tions, with forms of government, questions of public rights, legislation, 
warand peace, &c, because Christ's kingdom is not of this world.’—p, 88, 


Precisely conformable to these views is another passage from 
the Sixteenth Sermon, in which, after describing the eat! CESS 
of the Gospel, and the lives and labours of the first Christians, 
he adds, — noe 


But soon Satan learnt to oppose their progress more artfully) 
sistance appeared to fail before them; from being persecuted, they Be-’ 
came triumphant; kings professed the name of Christ, and the idole ot 
the beathen perished from before his face. His servants wete téady to 
join iv the hymn of the Apostle, ‘ The kingdoms of! this world ate lie+ 
céme the kingdoms of the Lord and of his Christ,’ But the snare’ of 
their enemy meanwhile fully succeeded ; the kingdoms of the world be» 
came in name the kingdoms of Christ, only to make the kingdom of 
Christ in reality a kingdom of the world.”—-p, 207, bud, 


~'Now whether or not the notions here propounded or insinuated 
be just, is a distinct question. One thing, however, seems to’ ws’ 
almost irresistibly clear, namely, that whoever adopts these, notions 
must be prepared to avow, on the authority of a master of: our 
Israel, (and agreeably with the “ Episcopalian Letters’’ noticed in 
a former N umber,) that a national profession of Christianity, is not 
only inexpedient, but is little better than an abuse and: an»abo~- 
mination. 3 | 

With regard to those remarkable Letters, we pause for one mo- 
ment to state, that when we heard it surmised that they were the 
work of one of our own clergy, we, at once, indignantly rejected 
the suggestion as little better than a slander on the clerical pro- 
fession; and, accordingly, we forbore to advert even to the ex- 
istence of what appeared to us so unworthy a suspicion, We 
thought it absolutely incredible, that a member of that profession 
should have been the author of so insidious an attack on the 
Establishment. We thought it impossible—not that an English 
clergyman should wish to see the fortress of our Zion repamed, 
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and strengthened, and exhibited in perfect beauty—-not that he 
should even invite the attention of his brethren and the community 
to the wrongs she may have occasionally suffered from the imtra- 
sion of secular influence and power; for all this would have ap- 
peared no more than natural, in one who was profoundly anxious 
for the peace and prosperity of our Jerusalem :—but we did deem 
it absolutely impossible that one of her sacred fratermity could be 
found, ready to put forth principles which tend to the destruction 
of her stability and honour; that he should speak of her condition 
as one of intolerable degradation; that he should mingle trath 
and error with such consummate subtilty, as to produce a com- 


. 


‘ pound hostile to her life; that he should so conduct his advocacy 
; of her independence, as to leave us under the impression, that she 
had siavishly submitted to a fatal violation of it, and that ‘a 
fy ‘f danned defeat” had been made upon her character as a true and 
taal i genume Christian institution. All this, we confess, did appear 
to us utterly inconceivable. What, then, was our sorrow and 
. 4 dismay on finding here, in the Sermons of an Anglican divine, 
th what appeared to us to be the germ of that pernicious system; ‘on 
an hearing, as from an English pulpit, principles, which, if ex 
ae to inne full dimensions, must be subversive of a polity, hitherto 
Hi venerated as the nursing-mother of the national piety !—principles, 
At. which affirm no less than that all connection between the civil and 
spuitaal bodies is an unholy violation of the saying of our | cand, 
iii ‘that his kingdom is not of this present world! 
i It is probable, indeed, that Dr. Arnold will disavow ‘diac 
: 4 alarming mferences. Nay, he may be said to have disavowed 


them already, and this in language which common justice —_ 
us to prodace >— 


q © The union between Church and State,” says Dr. Arnold in ne 


‘recent publication,” which so many good men lament, and some ¢dn- 
demn, appears to me to be far too powerful a means of diffusing the 
blessings of Christianity, to be Agdtly broken asunder; and although I 
ie earnestly desire to see the actual abuses of that union yaniadieds yet even 
He, now the good which it is daily working is such, as to make every sincere 
a4 Christian regard at least with anxiety the prospect of its dissolutions. . . . 
t Our Protestant Church is one of the greatest blessings with which Eng- 
land has been favoured ; and may it exist secure from every enem 
under the care of its Divine Head, and trusting in its lawful arms, t the 
truth of its doctrines, and the holiness of its members !” 


We are bound, after this declaration, to presume that Dr. 
Arnold finds no difficulty in reconciling these sentiments with 
those to which he has given expression im his Sermons, although 
ey we may, ourselves, be unable to discern the exact process by which 


* The Christian Duty of grantiny the Claims of the Roman Catholics, p. 40. 
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their harmony is to be established. But for this. declaration we 
should. assuredly have judged him to be a zealous. and uncam- 
promising disciple of the school which produced the “ Episcopa- 
hian Letters.” But, however that may be, we cannot abstain 
from proclaiming ourselves unable to comprehend, how those 
persons, who are prepared to go.to the extremities contemplated 
by that school, can bring themselves to endure their present con- 
‘nection with our vitiated and degraded Church. We, really, find 
itextremely difficult to understand how a thorough adept in the 
‘principles of the ‘ Episcopalian,” can remain satisfied with the 
orders he has received from the hands of a prelacy, whose genuine 
succession, according to the representations of his school, has at 
least been rendered doubtful by the unhallowed interference of 
the secular hand. We can hardly figure to ourselves any expe- 
‘dient by which a reformer so highly enlightened, can effectually 
pacify his conscience, but by the immediate establishment of a 
‘separate episcopal communion, conformable to his oww views. of 
prunitive purity and concord ;—a communion sacred: from. the 
profane touch of secular power, and uncorrupted by the: serdid 
wages, and fat emoluments of servitude. ‘To be sure, the exigen- 
cies of the times are such, one would think, as to relieve men of 
ehergy and talent from all temptation to waste their powers; upon 
‘needless and: fantastic enterprizes. ‘There is quite: enough for 
therm to do, im the regular course of exertion, without settmg 
for themselves in the character of a new sect, upon the joint stoc 
‘of ancieut heresies and modern paradoxes. | If, however, there be 
\among us any restless and perturbed spirits, who are incurably 
omalcontent with the existing order of things, we cannot help 
thinking that it might, on the whole, be best that they should. at 
once disavow all association with ancient and established abuse ? 
‘This. would, at least, be a more consistent course than to, retain 
their connection with a church, whose legitimacy they seem almost 
‘to question, whose degeneracy and prostitution they openly re- 
probate, and which, in their portraiture of her, bears so close a 
resemblance to the synagogue of Satan! 
With regard to Dr. Arnold himself, it is to be presumed that 
he admits no such revolutionary elements into his agri 
Our national establishment he allows, on the whole, to be a 
blessing, and the union of Church and State he considers as a 
bond not lightly to be dissolved. Some abuses he conceives 
there are which cry for redress, but none which are absolutely 
fatal to life. After all, however, we cannot but think that he bas 
suffered his estimate of national religious establishments to be too 
much affected by his saddening retrospect towards the history of 
the Church, and by his survey of the various modes by which the 
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Gospel was originally propagated throughout the countries which 
profess it at the present day. A more afflicting survey than this 
can scarcely be undertaken by any one who feels the slightest 
concern for the honour of Christianity. It must be confessed, 
that all the various weapons and resources of a carnal warfare 
have, occasionally, been employed for the establishment this’ 
spiritual kingdom. Every secular passion or motive that can’ be 
natned has, probably, been called ito action as an auxiliary’ to 
that cause, which appeals only to man’s immortal spirit; and» 
Christ has often-been insulted by help fit only for the patronage 
of Belial. On this subject there, doubtless, is room for medita+ 
tion almost to madness. ‘The argument which this perilous region’ 
of mquiry suggests to Dr. Arnold, if we have rightly developed it, 
is'as follows. ‘The kmgdom of Christ is not of this world; there+ 
fore no worldly methods ought to be resorted to for its advancement. 
The history of the Church, however, shows that such methods 
have been most prodigally and shamelessly employed. Conse- 
quently, the purpose for which the Church of Christ was: founded 
** became presently stopped ;” and Christendom at this day bears 
a’ nearer resemblance to one vast and monstrous coalition between 
light and darkness, than to the purity of a legitimate and visible’ 
Church. What then seems to be the obvious inference: to be 
drawn from this representation? Is it not, that this unhallowed 
assoeiition ought instantly to be dissolved? That the gold’ and 
the clay, which never can cleave, ought wholly to be separated, 
and removed from any semblance of union with each other?’ 
‘That the distinction between the Church and the World should: 
now be made as broad and discernible as it was in the days ‘when 
Paganism was predominant! And that true Christianity should: 
be valiki: relieved from secular opposition or co-operation? | ‘Thus,’ 
aud thus only, can Christian unity and independence be restored 5 
and thus only can the gracious designs of God for the restoration 
of mankind resume that progress, which has been audaciously in-' 
terrupted by the earthly, sensual, and devilish wisdom of the'world ! 
t On these views, as they have been presented to us in still fuller 
tei developement by the “ Episcopalian,” we have already ‘offered 
Si some considerations in a former Number of this Journal,* and we_ 
aay have no intention of exposing our readers to so severe an exerci+ 
48 tation of their patience, as would be inflicted by a repetition of 
; ij our remarks. We cannot, however, now forbear to express our 
a) utter astonishment, that any one, bred in a school, which claims rio 
4 humble character for logical precision of thought, should have 
4 tailed to discern the fatal infirmity of this whole train of reason- 
et ing. One main objection here implied against a national pres 
, | 
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fession of religion is, that all such professions have, originated.in : 
illegitimate methods for propagating the Gospel; methods 
te to the production of an abominable miscellany, in, which - 
the elements of a spiritual society are. tossed, 
unblest. combination with the sordid, beggarly, and corrupt.ele- 
meats of the world,—the whole mixture being miscalled a Church. . 
Now in order to see whether or not this objection. is fatal, at: wall 
be-necessary to consider for a moment what would bave been. the;, 
effect of a different mode of proceeding. Let us suppose for m=, 
stance, that the secular power had, from the apostolic age :te-the ) 
present moment, suffered the Gospel to take its own course, and. 
to depend solely on its own resources;—is it to be imagined that, 
the seeult of this neutrality would haye been a Christian,Chusch. 
of jnyiolate purity and integrity? Is it to be imagined that the . 
world would at this day have witnessed a perfect exemplification | 
of that Christian unity which is the object of Dr. Arnold’s earnest: 
und sincere desires, Can it be believed that a scrupulous,absti-,| 
neuvce from all secular alliance would have secured, to the cause. 
of, Christianity such a powerful guidance and custody, as. would: 
have excluded all unsowndness from. its communion? Is it,to. 
be:.supposed that there would, im that case, have. been 
total separation between the kingdom of Christ, and the interests ) 
of this; world, as would have enabled an Apostle (if he should.se-, 
visit the earth) to say of the whole, body of professing Christians, 
that they. were strictly, and literally, and to a man, a royal pfiest- 
hood, a chosen generation,—while the, rest of the world, were be-,. 
yond the, confines of God’s marvellous light? Can. all this:,be 
deliberately maintained? And if it cannot, why should the:pres, 
sent state of things be arraigned as eminently destructive .of! 
Christian’ unity? Why should professions of Christianity. 
be objects of suspicion, for being deficient in a quality.which,. 
uader no. imaginable circumstances, could Christian. ever. 
have exhibited? .. raat 
WLet.us recur to the history of the Church in the period.of hes 
most) distinguished purity, in the centuries which preceded: its 
connection with the State; and see whether it was aisiean such as 
to realize these visions of consummate Christian unity? 
the, powers of this world were openly leagued for her destruction, 
she had, indeed, her noble army of Martyrs to produce against 
the adversary. ; But were there, even then, uo secret foes.to her 
integnity withia the. pale of .her owa.communion?. De the Apo- 
calyptic addresses to the. churches of Asia speak of a Christan 
fraternity altogether worthy of spiritual union with the Father and 
the Son? Does that. naanede: of heresies which oppresses the 
memory tell us of “ one heart aud ove mind, and one undivided 
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Christian body ?” Were there, in those ages, no indications of that 
corruption which has since been eating out the health of Christ's 
Visible Body? Can it be said that the spiritual disunion and 
decay commenced only at the moment when her banner was 
i grasped by the hand of imperial power, and the Cross was raised 
3 over the palace of the Cwsars? 
3 Again, let us turn to Protestant America, at the present ey 
; The Deieil and religious powers are there distinct. Christianity 
4 there, owes nothing to the State, and suffers nothing from ‘the 
; State. ‘The servants of Satan have not, there, been bribed or 
, compelled “ to change the name of their Master.” No measures 
a have there been taken for framing an image out of precious and 
4 


worthless materials combined, and calling 1t Christiamty. What- 
ever religion there may be in that country, it grows up and is 
preserved a man knows not how ; certainly without the incum- 
brance or the contamination of national and political help. And 
“yet, can it for a moment be maintained, that the Church of 
Christ has there so preserved its unity, that we can speak of it, col- 
lectively, as one in the Tather and the Son? Can it be affirmed 
‘that “ mtrigues, and lusts, and eager worldly passions of every 
kind, and low and careless principles of living” are never found, 
in that favoured region, among societies of men who profess the- 
Gospel? And if this cannot be maintained,—if freedom from 
the fetters of a national Creed or Establishment has not been at- 
tended with the growth of a thoroughly pure, and ‘spiritual, ‘and 
undivided Church ,—with what reason or justice can we ascribe to 
national Creeds and Establishments an operation pre-emine 
adverse to Christian Unity, and a tendency towards the —— 
of profane and holy things? 

t is to no purpose to allege that there is less probability of 
departure from primitive union and simplicity, where the kingdom 
of Christ is left to its own energies, than where the powers ‘of 
this world presume to interfere. Experience has hitherto by no 
means been such as to extort the concession of this point. And 
even if it were granted, the concession would leave the matter on 
) much lower ground than that which has been taken by the Epis- 
Be copalian school. It would reduce the question to one of mere 
expediency. We might then, if the choice were freely left us, 
deliberate between a national profession and establishment: of 
religion, and a system of mere equitable neutrality; and we might 
be at liberty to determine, according to our own views, respecting 
the probable effect of either, in the eventual promotion of genuiue 
Christianity: but we should not be called upon, as that school 
seems virtually to call upon us, to pronounce a sweeping con- 
demnation of such profession ; and to charge them as, beyond all 
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other systems, at variance with the spiritual character of our 
_ Under existing circumstances, however, we are left almost 
without a choice. Whether by force, or intrigue, or. worldly. po- 
licy, or. by legitimate arts of conversion, Christianity has, for ages, 
been the professed religion of this empire: and. the result has 
been, an Ecclesiastical Establishment or National Church, closely 
interwoven with the whole structure of our civil polity ;—so closely, 
that their disruption, in the judgment of all wise and thoughtful 
men, would probably terminate in the destruction of) both ;-—so 
closely, that scarcely any, but wholesale dealers in revolution; 
have hitherto been ruthless enough to contemplate so fearful, an 
experiment.. What then can be the wisdom of plunging into, the 
depths of antiquity, for records and evidences that may. cast, dis- 
honour on our common mother, and rob her of the love and ve- 
neration of her children? How perverse, to say the least, must 
be the zeal which ransacks her ancient annals and muniments, aa 
it were, to find a flaw in her title, or a blot in her legitimacy. 
For centuries has this land been called after the name of ;Christ. 
But, then comes the reformer, and tells us, that the, Christian 
profession was either smuggled or forced into the kingdom, and 
that the Gospel was adopted ‘' in point of form, while) its spirit 
and, principles were unknown and hated; and that a deplorable 
confusion has thus been. introduced into our ecclesiastical. and, civil 
relations ;” and, thus the way may be paved for the march,of. other 
reformers, mueh less scrupulous, who will be ready to) tell ,us)that 
we must undo the work of centuries, and: unravel the whole tex- 
ture of our constitution in Church and State: that, om the,one 
hand, Christianity must abjure the patronage or the services jof 
earthly potentates and legislatures; and that, on the other hand, 
neither heathens or Mahometans, infidels gr Atheists, are to,-be 
held disqualified, by their belief or their unbelief, for stations of 
civil|honour and responsibility! And what is to result from 
subversion of ancient institutions, this tearing asunder of. what, 
in the honest persuasion of multitudes of our countrymen, God 
himself hath, joined together? Is the long-lost spectacle. of 
Christian unity to be once more seen on earth? Is the Church 
then to appear without spot or wrinkle? Is there to be realized 
a uniformity of blessedness,.and peace, and sanctity, and heavenly 
love, among the professors of the Gospel? Is there to be a 
visible society of Christians, separated from all ensnaring con- 
tact with worldly dominion, and joined in a celestial and mystic 
union with the Father and the Son? Is Christ’s dominion on 
earth to advance with instant and wondrous acceleration, .- when 
‘the manacles and fetters of secular interest aud power are cast 
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away forever? Can any man believe that this, or any thing like 
this, would be the effect of a disruption of those supports which, 
for ages, have given stability to our system? Can Dr. Arnold 


himself believe it? He has protested that he honours the Church 


of England, in her union with the State, as the instrument of 
unspeakable blessings to his country; and, of course, he never 
can imagine that her efficacy would be augmented by her divorce 


from the State, and by her reduction to the level of a meré Chris- 


tian seet. And if he does not entertain this notion, how déeply 
is it to be deplored that his language should ever be such as, 
almost inevitably, to conduct any ordinary mind to a belief in the 
necessity of such a revolution ! pls 450 
We may here, possibly, be reminded, that the gates of Hell 
never shall prevail against the Church; and -that, consequently, 
we can never endanger or eventually injure the Church by doing 
our duty, however desperate may be the sacrifice, or however 
formidable the service. But, on the other hand, it must not be 
forgotten, that the Church’s imperishable and consecrated wt 
does by no means relieve us from the obligation of adopting all 
ticable means for securing her stability and welfare. “Neither 
does it relieve us from the care of deliberating with Laser 
solemnity, before we venture on a course of change or démoli- 
tion, with a view to her eventual prosperity and honour. So Tong 
as we are in this world, we are to consult for the preservation of 
our religion, as we should provide for any other weighty and 
precious interest. We are to neglect no auxiliary resources 
which may conduce to its safety and its influence. We ‘are to 


abate no jot of caution which may prevent reform from plunging 


it headlong into destruction. We are not to reject the patronage 
of kings, when they show themselves disposed to become her 
nursing Fathers: neither are we to venture on a process of de- 
composition which may throw the whole social fabric, civit and 
religious, into a state of ruinous anarchy and confusion. ‘The 
promised protection of Heaven never yet was held, by reasonable 
men, to dispense with the exercise of human energy and vigilance. 
The gates of Hell shall never prevail against the Church; or, it 
other words, to the end of time the profession of the Gospel shall 
never perish from the earth. But our more immediate Aluty is, 
to see that it does not perish from the British empire. We, there- 
fore, tremble at the thought of tempting Providence to bring this 
danger upon us, by a rash and wanton dissolution of the bond 
which unites our secular and spiritual establishments. We can 
scarcely err by a process of preservation and improvement which 
may make this union subservient to the best and holiest of pur- 
poses. But by breaking the connection, we may find, when too 
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late, that we have been guilty of an error irretrievably and, despe- 
_. With regard to the notion, that our Lord’s kingdom, being spi- 
ritual, refuses the slightest interference of earthly power, it. may 
be as well to remind our readers, once more, that this proposition 
‘confounds the Church, considered as an order or a profession, 
with the Church considered as a Christian community. With.the 
Church, as an order, the State cannot, in any essential matters, 
interfere. In the frenzy of revolution, the State may, perhaps; 
confiscate the endowments of the clerical profession ; or, 1u the 
plenitude of power, the State may impose certain restrictions and 
conditions on the exercise of the spiritual function; but it can do 
nothing to perpetuate or to interrupt the apostolic succession: it 
can neither confer nor take away the ministerial character:,and 
if such usurpation were to be attempted, it then unquestionably 
would be high time to exclaim, that the spiritual quality. of our 
Lord’s kingdom was sacrilegiously violated. But to say that the 
State has no right whatever of interference in the concerns .of the 
Church as a community, is, in effect, either to deny that the laity 
form a constituent portion. of the Church, or else to maintain that 
the regulation of all ecclesiastical matters, without exception,,be- 
longs exclusively to. the clerical order; a position which. ecclesi- 
astical, history condemns; a position, too, which, if admitted, 
might (as we may learn from the history of the Romish Church) 
very soon elevate the spiritual on the ruins of the temporal power. 
We trust, therefore, that we shall hear no more of this mistaken 
interpretation of scripture. To us, we confess, it appears.scarcely 
worthy of men who make any pretensions to common sense; and 
almost ridiculous in a school which claims pre-eminence for. mas- 
terly exactness of thought, which seems to imagine that wisdonr 
was born with them, and to apprehend that (unless they. vigor- 
ously bestir themselves) with them wisdom must inevitably. give 
up, the ghost! 
_ ‘To return, however, more especially to Dr. Arnold, we cannot 
dismiss the consideration of his discourses without remarking that 
the whole peculiarity of his views is evidently traceable to, the 
habit to which we have already adverted, of considering nations 
or societies which profess Christianity, as actually divided into 
two classes,—those who are Christians, and those who are not 
Christians. Now this, we again contend, is a view of the matter 
which no mortal sagacity can be allowed to take. It is a view 
which is reserved for the Eye of Omnipotence alone. . The 
Church, in its present condition, consists of exemplary Christians, 
of Christians odiously and scandalously wicked, and of personé 
who occupy all the numberless gradations hetween those two ex- 
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tremities. But no human discernment can exactly trace out the 
line which, at any given time, divides the sincere follower from 
the mere hollow professor of the Gospel. In this world there 
can be no complete separation of the sound from the unsound 
part of the visible Church. All, therefore, who by their baptism 
were made members of that Church, must (unless they openly 
renounce it) be deemed to retain that membership to the very 
last. ‘They must be addressed as Christians,— for Christians, in 
one important sense, they undoubtedly are to the very day of 
their death. Whatever may be the precise nature of the change 
effected by their baptismal regeneration, thus much at least 1s 
certain—that, in the solemn judgment of our Church, it secures 
the salvation of those who die in infancy. It, moreover, adopts 
them into the family of God, and entitles the repenting sinner, at 
any period of his life, to fly to the throne of Grace, to plead the 
promise of forgiveness through the blood of the covenant, and to 
ask the sanctifying influences of the eternal Spirit. A person 
who is invested with these privileges, is, most undoubtedly a 
Christian, And such is, undeniably, the condition of all, without 
exception, who have been dedicated to God, im the sacrament 
of baptism, unless it can be shown that, by the unworthinesss 
or carelessness of parents, that sacrament may, in particular in- 
stances, be defeated and annulled. What sanction, then, can be 
found for the practice of speaking to Christian assemblies, as if a 
ee of their members were not within the pale of Christiamity? 
‘hat right can any preacher have to tell his people, that there 
are some among them “ whose seed remaineth not in them?” 
The seed may hitherto have lain cold and fruitless within their 
souls; or it may be, for atime, choaked with thorns, or overgrown 
with weeds: but who shall dare to say that it has finally perished, 
and shall never spring up into everlasting life? The true and 
legitimate mode of addressing worldly or vigious men, who have 
been incorporated into the Church, is to tell them, not that 
are no Christians, and do not belong to Christ’s flock, but that 
their condition is, if possible, even still more awful;—that the 
state of a carnally-minded heathen is not so full of peril and of 
terror as theirs ;—that Christians they are,—to their unutterable 
sorrow and condemnation if they persist in despising the goodness 
and the severity of God;—to their measureless joy and triumph, 
if they forsake their sins, and walk worthily of their divine voca- 
tion. As the most transcendent weight of glory is laid up for 
them that die in the faith and love of Christ, so shall the heaviest 
load of indignation and wrath be reserved for those who have 
borne his name without departing from iniquity. 
Another peculiarity which seems to us to adhere to the theo- 
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logy of Dr. Arnold is this, that he seldom contemplates Chris+ 
tianity in the same light, in which it was contemplated by» its 
founder,—that is, as a scheme for the gradual improvement and 
sanctification of the world. When we are looking with bitterness 
of heart, upon the hitherto unequal struggle which heavenly prin- 
ciples are carrying on against the depravity of man, whither should 
we turn for support and consolation, but to the declarations of 
Him, who had the words of eternal life, and who has presented 
his own dispensation to our thoughts under a variety of umages, 
which, in truth, are sa many prophecies of its slow and painful 
progress through the world. It is impossible to think of thes meal 
gradually pervaded by the little mass of leaven,—of the diminu- 
tive seed spreading into the vast tree,—of the salt working against 
corruption and impurity,—without being assured that our — 
considered the gradual operation of Christianity, as e 
pressly into those Divine counsels in which the whole system ak 
our redemption originated. Now Dr. Arnold evidently does not 
so consider it. He speaks as if it were the express design of 
heaven that the world should undergo, at once, a moral 
tion, and as if that design were atrested and beaten back by the 
impiety of man. He expresses himself as if he conceived the salt 
to-have been, ever since the primitive ages, gradually losing its 
savour, till at last it has become almost savourless, and fit for little 
else but to be trodden under foot. He leaves his reader, in short, 
under: the impression, that the gracious purposes of heaven have 
beem trampled down by the powers of this world, and_ that, in 
truth, the kingdom of Christ scarcely has any existence among us. 
_ We are distinctly aware of the extreme difficulty of adopting any 
mode of.statement, which shall fully satisfy the whole truth, when 
the question relates, as m this case, to the purposes and dealings 
of the: Almighty. On the one hand, for instance, it would, most 
assuredly, be unbecoming in us to assert, that the most rapid, 
plenary and extensive success of Christianity could be contrary 
to the will. aud design of its Author. Neither can it be doubted 
that every evil passion of our nature may be justly condemned as 
an adversary: to the wisdom and the mercy of our heavenly Father, 
But then, on the other hand, it is also equally clear, that the Lord 
himself has spoken to us of the kingdom of the Messiah, as a dis- 
pensation which may require the lapse of ages for its com rae 
aud final triumph ;—that He has represented His chure 
having a long militant and probationary period to undergo, before 
He wall proclaim her warfare to be accomplished. It is true, 
then, that God cannot be otherwise than well pleased by the 
free course and glorious success of the Gospel ;—and it is likes 
NO. XIV.— APR. 1530. F 
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wise true that He has designed that the Gospel should be, for 
ages, retarded by the sluggishness of our fallen nature, or fiercely 
resisted. by its malignity aud corruption. We have here before us 
one of those innumerable paradoxes which Divine Truth must 
always present to any mortal, perhaps to any created, understand- 
ings. What then is the part of Christian humility and prudence, 
under these circumstances? Is it not, that we reverently con- 
template the case under both these aspects, instead of fixing our 
regards exclusively or chiefly upon one? Can it be wise or pious 
to plant ourselves on some one position, fixed and immoveable, 
whence we can contemplate only one class of appearances, and 
to contend that the observations there taken are amply sufficient 
to put us in possession of the whole region of the Divine counsels ? 
‘The truest divinity is surely that, which animates us to a vigorous 
and unsparing conflict against all the powers of evil, as forming 
a horrid confederacy against the will of God—and which, never- 
theless, consoles us, at the same time, with the assurance, that 
even their protracted resistance forms, itself, a part of God's pro- 
vidential administration. 
‘ {t must be confessed in truth, that considerations of this nature 
are urgently needed to support us when oppressed by the specta- 
cle of multitudes, who—with the amplest means and opportunities 
of grace—with the scriptural liturgy of the Church in their hands 
—with her services ringing in their ears—and with perpetual access 
to the living oracles of truth—are yet walking in a manner, which 
tempts their teachers to speak of them, as if they were still uader 
the bondage of the law, or the deadly shadows of heathen igno- 
rance. Still more needful are such reflections when we are look- 
ing upon another class of our brethren—the fermenting refuse of 
high civilization,—human_ beings, who though, perhaps, marked 
with the cross, and devoted to the warfare of Christ, yet, for the 
rest of their lives, seem to be practically cut off from all chance 
of communion with holiness, and, by a sort of dire fatality, to be 
regularly educated for the service of Satan. What will be the 
portion, or the doom, of these seeming abortions of the Church, 
it becomes us not too curiously to inquire. It is enough for us 
to be assured that the Judge of all the earth will do nothing but 
what is merciful and righteous. Some secret stores of clemency, 
one is willing to hope, may for the sake of Jesus Christ, be laid 
up for these pitiable outcasts, and mitigate, in some degree ‘the 
seeming severity of their lot. But then, it must never be forgot- 
ten that a strict account will be demanded of those, whose seltish 
avarice or carelessness may be chargeable with the growth of ‘this 
portentous mass, of impiety and crime. 7 
This overwhelming subject naturally brings us to another, 
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closely connected with it, and which appears very deeply to have 
engaged the thoughts of Dr. Arnold; namely, the religious edu- 
cation of youth, in every rank of life without exception. It cannot 
be questioned, that much yet remains to be learned and attempted 
by parents and instructors, before they can be in a condition to 
reflect with joy on the discharge of this sacred portion of their 
obligations. ‘The following, it is much to be feared, is but too 
accurate a history of a vast number of human beings in their pro- 
gress from infancy to manhood. 


** Let us go on and see what is done with a child after baptism;) he 
is suffered, very often, to live in complete ignorance of every thing, that 
concerns his salvation. I have known boys of eight or nine years’ old, 
who did not so much as know what would happen to them after their 
death, but thought that after they were once put in the ground they 
would lie there for ever, and should never feel any thing any more either 
of good or evil. But even where this is not the case, the knowledge of 
heavenly things is too often taught as a lesson, and no pains are'taken 
to make it seize hold upon the heart, and to influence the conduct. 
‘Time passes on, and the child is sent to school, or is wanted tovassist: his 
parents in their work, or to do something for bis own maintenance) At 
school he finds himself placed amongst other children, most of whom 
have had as little Christian instruction as himself; and instead of meet- 
ing with any thing like Christian motives, or Christian behaviour among 
his companions, be learns a set of notions such as human nature, un- 


‘assisted by divine knowledge, and too young to be guided by reason, is 


likely to invent afd to act upon. It too often happens also, that he 
gaims little or no religious instruction from his teachers, because they 
think, or pretend to think, that his parents will give it him at home ; 
while his parents think that this, with all other kinds of leafning, nyust 
be forborne during the short time that he is with them, that he ma 


have some portion of the year which he may enjoy in perfect: freedom. 


Besides it will often be the case, that the parents know and care little 
about spiritual things themselves: and then it is not likely that they 
should be able or anxious to impress them upon others. In this way the 
boy grows up into the man, with a confirmed unchristian practice, and 
scarcely any relics of Christian knowledge. Thus armed,—or rather 
I should say, thus naked,—thus shackled,—thus prostrate and helpless 
before his enemy, he enters upon the conflict with the stormy passions of 
youth, and all the innumerable temptations of the world. And what is, 
what can be the issue? In the ordinary course of things, it is a sinfal 
life and a hopeless death; unless God sometimes touches the heart with 


a sense of its danger, and in his power and mercy brings it to a true and 
effectual conversion.”—p. 45—47, 


The preacher then proceeds to show that, even in the humblest 
ranks, much more might be effected by parents, than they ever 
think of attempting, towards rearing their children in the ways of 
godliness and peace. After all, however, it must be fairly allowed 
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that the task is one of very considerable delicacy and difficulty, 
one which requires a nicer tact, and a deeper knowledge of human 
nature, than one parent ma thousand is ever gifted with. It 
must further be remembered, that in a vast majority of instances 
a domestic education is absolutely impossible. ‘The children, if 
they are to be educated at all, must mevitably be sent to school; 
and the impediments which array themselves against all efforts to 
fix religious impressions on the heart, where a multitude of young 
people are assembled together, are such as, humanly speaking, 
would seem next to insurmountable. Of these difficulties Dr. 
Arnold himself appears to be distinctly aware; and of some of 
them he has given a very clear and powerful representation in his 
twenty-fifth Sermon. He there describes the struggles of one 
who 1s earnestly desirous of serving Christ, but who is embar- 
rassed and deterred by the notorious failings of his life, which must 
place themselves im his path for adversaries against him, the mo- 
ment he begins to walk in the narrow way. 


‘* Sach a person will say, ‘ I cannot pretend to hold a higher tone 
than others, for my life does not warrant it: I shall be certainly accused 
of hypocrisy, and I fear | have given too much reason for the charge. 
I mast not, | cannot, set up for a serious person, and therefore have no 
choice but to follow the common opinions and conduct of the world.’ 

“This is no uncommon case; but ove which every man must in his 
own experience in the earlier part of bis life have often met with, And 
unless we forget our own feelings and condition when we were young 
ourselves, we must allow it to be a very painful one. Young persons 
are placed so much more in constant contact with their companions, and 
our opinions and feelings towards one another at that age are expressed 
so much more bluntly and rudely than in after life, that there is abso- 
lutely more to suffer by going against the opinion of the society around 
us, at the same time that there is less strength of character to withstand 
the trial. I do not know that there are any circumstances in our com- 
mon life in this age and country, in which the turning to Christ in sin- 
cerity is more difficult. ‘To disguise the difficulties, or to make light of 
them, is neither honest nor wise; but allowing them in their full force, 
and feeling most sincerely for those who are exposed to them, still we 
must not disguise the truth on the other side; that this is the very 
taking up the cross to which Christ calls us; that this is one of those 
appointed tribulations from which if we turn away, we cannot enter 
into the kingdom of God. And for the reproach of hypocrisy which is 
feared by such persons as I have been speaking of, because their lives 
are not consistently good: let them indeed fear it, if it is well founded ; 
that is, if they do not wish to serve God always, and with all their 
hearts; but only when it may be convenient to them to do so. This is 
hypocrisy, certainly; this is to be double-minded; and to such indeed 
Christ offers no encouragement; and his apostle James truly says, ‘ Let 
not that man think that he shall receive any thing of the Lord.’ But if 
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they do wish to be whole with Christ, but fear to be charged as hypo- 
crites because they do not always serve him in their practice, then this 
fear might hinder every man living from turning to God; for not the holiest 
man is without sin; and if the practice of sin makes our good deeds 
hypocrisy, then the best of the Apostles, the noblest of the Martyrs, 
they were all hypocrites. It is said, however, that they do not expect 
to be without sin altogether; but with sin less prevailing in them; that 
it seems hypocrisy to profess higher principles than other people, and yet 
not to lead a better life. But the point to be considered is, not whether 
it seems hypocrisy or no, but whether it is so. If I confess and feel 
with shame how far my life falls short of what it ought to be, and if 
1 am resolved with God's grace to make it more like the holy law of 
Christ ; then I am no hypocrite, however much I may be thought so by 
those who make too little allowance for the strength of sin, and the 
long struggles which it will maintain even after we have commenced in 
earvest to strive against it; or however much I may be called so, by those 
who bate the profession of goodness only less than they hate goodness 
itself, and wish therefore by every means to deter others from owning 
their wish to follow Christ. It comes then to this—shall I never tr 
to be good, because I am not yet as good as I wish to be? Shall I, for 
fear of being called a hypocrite untruly, become a hypocrite in reality, 
and a hypocrite of the very worst kind ; that is, one who, whilst be really 
does believe, and sometimes believes and trembles too, pretends as far as 
he can, that he neither cares for nor acknowledges the authority of his 
Saviour's law 328—331. 

We have given the above extract, because it both states the 
formidable impediments, which young people, more especially, 
have often to encounter in reducing their religious feelings and 
principles to practice, and provides the answer by which those 
difficulties are to be met. Such a statement, our readers will 
perceive, comes, at this moment, with a peculiar and solemn im- 
terest from Dr, Arnold, He has recently been elevated to a post 
which will enable him to apply all the stores of his knowledge, 
and all the powers of his mind, to the solution of that hitherto 
unmanageable problem, the religious education of large bodies of 
youth. ‘The failure of our most distinguished and popular schools 
to accomplish this purpose, has often been the subject of loud 
and bitter arraignment. Whether Dr. Arnold will be able to con- 
struct a system, the adoption of which shall efface this burning 
reproach, we shall not venture to anticipate, That he will omit 
no exertion which benevolence and piety can suggest, we are pro- 
foundly convinced. And should he succeed in this genuine labour 
of love—should he be enabled to convert that, which hitherto has 
frequently been considered as the “ mere despair” of public tul- 
tion, into its crown of rejoicing,—we shall not hesitate to number 
him among the most distinguished benefactors to the human 
race. He must, however, forgive us, 1f,—with all our veneration 
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for his virtues, and all our respect for his abilities and attain- 
ments,~—we venture, very earnestly, to express one hope;— 
namely, that, in training bis pupils for their Christian warfare, 
he will mot think it an abandonment of his duty to abstain 
from language which may chance to impair their allegiance to 
our national communion. We regard it as a matter of the 
most urgent importance, that the British youth should be bred 
in sentiments of the deepest attachment for the constitution of 
England, both in Church and State; that they should be taught 
to understand the blessings of which our religious establishment 
has been made the honoured instrument, and that they should be: 
trained rather in the school of her unrivalled masters of theology, 
than in that of her bitter though conscientious adversaries. Alb 
this may most assuredly be done, without the slighest sacrifice 
either of true religion, or of genuine liberality: without the sacri- 
tice of religiou,—for, (next to the Bible,) where is Christianity to 
be Tearned, if not from the mighty and venerable doctors of the 
English Church ?—without any sacrifice of liberality,—for non- 
conformity itself has almost ceased its tragical complaints of high 
church bigotry, and is compelled to acknowledge the ample pro- 
vision made by the present system for the independence—we had 
almost said, for the caprice—of private opinion and belief! We 


annot therefore but reckon it among the most solemm obligations: 


incident to the office of an instructor, to commend this‘ sacred’ 
inheritance to the hearts of the youthful generation, and thus to’ 
secure its transmission, in unfading strength and honour, to our 
latest posterity. Aud when Dr. Arnold: shall have entire/y re- 
covered from the bewilderment to which the perceptions are some- 
umes liable, from the perpetual echo of mutual praise,—when 
certain crudities, which now seem partially to disorder the play of 
his understanding, shall have been succeeded by a more intimate 
mixture and bland assimilation of the varied elements of know- 
ledge in his mind,—when he shall perceive, more keenly than 
now he appears to do, how good, how pleasant, how becoming ‘a 
thing it is, for the modern divines of our Church to look with 
deep reverence on the labours of their illustrions and gigaatic 
predecessors,—then shall we have good hope that he will think as 
we do on these matters; that the Church of our fathers will find 
in him a most zealous and uncompromising champion; or, at all 
events, that no word will ever be suffered to escape him which 
may, by possibility, enteeble the attachment and devotion of her 
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Arr. I].—An Historical Account of my Own Life, with some: 
Reflections on the Times I have lived in. (1671--1731.) By 
Edmund Calamy, D.D. Now first printed. Edited and 
illustrated, with Notes, Historical and Biographical, by John: 
Towill Rutt. London. Colburn and Bentley. 1829. '@wols.. 


Svo. 


‘THERE is a certain degree of dignity attaching to Jack while he, 
is content, to remain snugly ensconced in his box, which he i 
pretty sure to lose whenever he ventures too rashly and ambi- 
tiously to step out of it. The magnificence of the unknown is, | 
proverbial; and, on. this sound principle, we cannot. but thin . 
that Dr. Calamy’s reputation, be it what it may, will gain little 
by his present full exposure to daylight. ‘The Memoirs before: 
us seem far better adapted to that chiaro oscuro glimmering by, 
which such productions, while in their larva state of manuscript,, 
are partially and favorably illuminated, than to the meridian blaze 
with which, they are now flooded, on emerging, in complete but- 
terflyship, from the press. As long as they remained inshrined 
within, the depths of Sir Walter Strling’s cryploporticus, to be 
oceasionally exhibited to the admiring eyes of some favored | is- 
seating devotee, who had made a pilgrimage for their sake, they 
night pass for jewels of great price: but on their removal from’ 
their, holy. ¢heca, like most other reliques, they prove to be 
little more. than dust and rottenness. Just as the Sacro Catlino 
was believed to be a huge single emerald while under the jealous, 
custody of the Priests of Genoa; ull, unhappily, having slipped 
within the grasp of the scepticism of the prying Savans of Paris, 
it turned out im the end to be nothing more than a bit of cracked 

But, perhaps, we may be outrunning the knowledge of our 
readers. Not all of them may recollect that when Dr. Toulmin, 
published the Vth volume of his edition of Neale’s History of the 
Puritans, he acknowledged his obligation to Edmund c amMy,, 
Esq. “« for the opportunity of perusing a MS. of his worth and 
learned Ancestor.” It might have been supposed that if this 
MS. was to see light, the descendants and representatives of its 
author would be the fittest masters of the ceremonies for its intro- 
duction. Such, however, is not the case; the present volumes 
are formed from another copy in the possession of the family of 
Sir Walter Stirling; and Mr. John Towill Rutt has been selected 
to perform the duties of Mystagogue. 

Our task in reviewing this Work will be extremely simple, 
We shall do little more than endeavour to give an outline of its 
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contents, stopping now and then, as occasion may require, to 
interpose a remark or two, on the facts or opinions of Dr. Calamy 
or his editor, 

The first fifty pages are occupied with an apology for Biogra- 
phy in general, in which the excellent author justifies his own 
design by authorities innumerable. He had read, it seems, Plu- 
tarch, Diogenes Laertius, Cornelius Nepos, and others, and 
had mourned, like Alexander, that he had not yet more of the 
same kind to read afterwards. ‘The life of St. Anthony, ascribed 
to Athanasius, struck him as containing many things incredible ; 
that of St. Malchus by Jerome as more calculated for the display 
of the writer’s own wit and eloquence than of plain historical fact. 
Sulpicius Severus he thought polite but credulous; yet notwith- 
standing these partial failures, “ it by no means follows but that 
Biography, when managed with care and fidelity, with a due mix- 
ture of prudence, may be exceeding useful.” 

As to Autobiography, it was excused by ‘Tacitus, and prac- 
tised by Julius Cesar, Augustus, Tiberius, Marcus Antoninus, 
Josephus, Gregory Nazianzen, and Augustin, among the ancients. 
Of the moderns, Cardan, though sometimes fantastical, lewd and 
profane, abounds in learning: De Thou, Aineas Sylvius, the Sca- 
ligers, Junius, Schultetus, Huet, Bussy Rabutin, Bassompiere, 
Moutluc, Montaigne, Philip de Commines, Buchanan, Sir James 
Melville, Bishop Hall, Baxter, aud Burnet, (the juxta-position 
of some among these eminent men is not a little remarkable,) all 
have treated, more or less directly, of themselves. ‘There can be 
little presumption, therefore, after such numerous precedents, in 
any man who undertakes to write his own history. If Dr. Calamy 
had lived a century and a half later, with how many more. great 
names might he have swelled his list! It is true that the Memoirs 
of Prince Eugene are pseudonymous, those of Psalmanazar not 
abundantly veracious, and those of Lord Byron not altogether 
uncastrated. But who is dead to the pungent interest excited by 
Michael Kelly, Henry Angelo, or the polytechnic and polymor- 

hous Vidocque! 

Edmund Calamy was of legitimate Puritan descent. | His 
So: a celebrated Preacher, was ‘ worried” by Bishop 

ren; lent his house as a nursery of sedition to the Presbyte- 
rians at the commencement of the Great Rebellion; and while 
he held orders in an Episcopal Church, p permitted to be framed 
under his root the well-known London Petition against Bishops. 
For these and other good services, the See of Lichfield is said to 
have been offered to him at the Restoration. But its acceptance 
would have been too barefaced and shameless ratting, and he 
declined the mitre—a laudable instance of consistency which we 
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doubt whether his grandson ever sincerely forgave in his heart; 
for thus, he informs us, was missed a golden opportunity, of 
“ making and enriching his family,” and easily leaving it 20,000/. 

‘The elder Calamy’s choice, it seems, lay between being sent 
to Coventry or to Newgate; and upon a breach of the Act of 
Uniformity, he paid a short visit to the latter, wherein his. resi- 
dence, if we judge from the following account, must have occas 
sioned considerable nuisance to the neighbourhood. bed 

« His confinement at that time made no small noise, and Dr. Wild 
published a copy of verses upon the occasion, which was spread through 
all parts of the kingdom. I have also been informed, that a certain 
popish Jady, happening then to pass through the city, had mach ado to | 
get along Newgate-street, by reason of the many coaches that ‘attendéd 
there, at which she was not a little surprised. Curiosity led her to 
inquire into the occasion of the stoppage, and the appearance of such a 
number of coaches, in a place where she thought nothing of that kind 
was to be looked for. The standers-by informed her that one’ Mr. 
Calamy, a person generally beloved and respected, was imprisoned there 
for a single sermon, at which they seemed greatly disturbed and con- 
cerned, ‘This so moved the lady, that, taking the first opportunity of 
waiting upon the King at Whitehall, she frankly told his Majesty the 
whole passage, expressing her fear that if such steps as these were taken, 
he would lose the affections of the city, which might be of very ill con- 
sequence. Upon this account, and some others, my grandfather was in 
a little time discharged, by the express order of his Majesty.""—vol. i. 


pp. 56, 57. 


The subject of the present Memoirs drew his first breath on 
the 5th of April, 1671, in the parish of Aldermanbury; of which 
his grandfather had been Minister, and where his father also (the 
only one of four brethren who adopted Puritan principles) “ had 
a few of his relations, friends, and particular acquaintance, ‘who 
were desirous to sit under his Ministry, that came and worshipped 
God with him every Lord’s day in his own hired house;” in 
plainer terms, where he kept a Conventicle. When a child, the 
young Memorialist naturally enough had “ several childish sallies 
of corruption ;” he got safely through the measles and small-pox, 
but had afterwards frequent returns of fevers and agues. He 
was catechised at Dyer’s Hall by Mr. Thomas Lye ; and schooled, 
first by Mr. Nelson in the vestry of St. Alphage; secondly. by 
Mr. Ewell of Epsom, who was a Fifth Monarchy man, and no 
aa scholar; and thirdly by Mr. Tatnal, a silenced Minister. 

n those days were bruited abroad the first rumours of the 
Popish Plot, im which most bloody and atrocious imposture Dr, 
Calamy expresses his unqualified belief; and avows his opinion 
that all who reject it “ have arraigned the wisdom and justice of 
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the whole nation in the highest degree that it could possibly be 
done by any man.” | 
The reasons assigned for this strong delusion are such, no 
doubt, as would operate powerfully on a certain class of intellects. 
It must have been a mind framed of far more stubborn materials 
than those which composed Dr. Calamy’s, which could resist the 
impression of so many confederate terrors as urged it on all sides, 
Barricades and city militia, guns, drums and wounds, a justice of 
the peace found dead in a ditch, and a dark Sunday morning, 
afforded joint evidence against Popery, which it must have been 
difficult for any good hater of that abomination to withstand; and 
may be accepted as a justification of the vigilant precaution 
which deluged the scaffold with innocent blood, in order to pro- 
cure Titus Oates a pension. | , 


* To see the posts and chains put up in all parts of the city, and a 
considerable number of the Trained Bands drawn out, night after night, 
well armed, and watching with as much care as if a considerable insur- 
reetion was expected before morning; and to be entertained from day'to 
day with the talk of massacres designed, and a number of bloody assasé 
sins realy to serve such purposes, and recruits from abroad to support 
aud assist them (which things were the general subjects of all conversa- 
tion) was very surprising. ‘The murder of Sir Edmund Bury Godfrey, 
(who had taken Oates's deposition, and had afterwards had free conyer- 
sation with Coleman in private,) with the black Sunday that followed, 
soon after it, when it grew so dark on a sudden, about eleven in the. 
morning, that ministers could not read their notes in their pulpits with- 
out the help of candles; together with the frequent execution of traitors 
that ensued, and the many dismal stories handed about continually, 
made the hearts, not only of younger but elder persons, to quake for fear. 
Not so much as a house was at that time to be met with, but what was 
provided with arms; nor did any go to rest at night without apprehen- 
stons of somewhat that was very tragical that might happen before morne 
ing. And this was then the case, not for a few weeks or months only, 
but for a great while together. ’"—vol. i. pp. 83, 84. 


At eleven years of age, Calamy was transferred to a new school, 
and “lived at Mr, Doolittle’s, who dwelt then at Islington, aud 
had a considerable Academy in his house.” But Mr. Doolittle 
was disturbed, and removed to Battersea, whither his pupil did 
not followhim. In 1685, he had the satisfaction of seeing “ Oates 
whipped at the cart’s tail a second time, while his back, miserably 
swelled with his first whipping, looked as if it had been flayed.” 
Here, drawing a nice distinction between the agent and the act, 
and subtly abstracting the quiddity itself from the perpetrator of 
the guid, Dr. Calamy, without abandoning the Popish Plot, is 
content in great degree to surrender its author. ' 

** Dr, Oates was a man of invincible courage and resolution, and en- 
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dured what would have killed.a great many others, He occasioned), 
strange turn in the nation, after a general lethargy that. had. been, af, 
some years continuance, By awakening us out of sleep, he was antin- 
strument in the hand of God for our preservation, et, after all, he 
was but a sorry foul-mouthed wretch, as I can testify, from what I once, 
heard from him in company.”—p. 120. ’ 


* But he really bore a very indifferent character at Westminster ; and 
notiwithstanding all the service he had done, there were so many thine 
concurring to lessen his credit, as makes it very hard to distinguish’ be- 
tween’ what was true and what was false in his deposition, For whieh’ 
reason, I must own that I am the less surprised that the Parliament, 
after the Revolution, should leave him under a brand, and incapacitate. 
him, for being a witness for the future.”—p. 121. od yeu 

Ifa variety of masters produces equal variety of knowledge; 
few students have had a better chance for its attainment! thay: 
young Calamy. From Mr. Doolittle he passed to Merchant 
Tailors’; from Merchant Tailors’ to Bethnal Green with Mr, 
Walton, an ejected Essex Minister, under whose care he had been 
placed a few years before. Hence he very nearly crossed. the 
Atlantic with Mr. Charles Morton, who was transplanting a crop 
of seedling Puritans from Newington to New England. But as 
his mother refused to part from him, he entered upon the study 
of Logic, Natural and Moral Philosophy and Metaphysics’ 
under Mr. Samuel Cradock, ‘‘ who kept a private Academy in thé 
County of Suffolk, and had a number of young gentlemen under 
his tuition, in a house of his own at Wickham-brook, that lies 
between the towns of Newmarket, Clare and Bury.” His course 
bemg completed in this distinctly marked locality, he returned 
again for some months to Mr. Doolittle ; and soon after at the 
recommendation of the well-known Mr. Howe, he repaired to’ 
Utrecht. He had a pleasant passage from Harwich to the Brill; 
and, happily, was the only one of the company who was free from 
sea-sickness all the way. , 

But this minor good fortune soon ceased. In his walk from 
Rotterdam to Utrecht, the young Academician found himself (a 
rare event for such a character) ‘* uncomfortably cumbered with. 
money.” He had exchanged his letter of credit for specie, and, 
having received its whole produce, 20/. Sterling, in 28-stiver- 
pieces, he had burdened his breeches-pockets with more than 200. 
of the heaviest Dutch copper coins. ‘This was a very gallin 
grief, and its consequences might have been most distressing, t 
the wearied traveller’s companions Mr. Kentish and Mr. Bantoft. 
(their benevolence demands this record of their names,) had not, 
out of pure compassion, relieved him in part from his embarras 
des richesses. 

Behold what blessings wealth to life can lend! 
And see, what comfort it affords our end! 
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It was in March, 1688 that Calamy settled in Utrecht; a ume 
at which the preparations for William IILI’s. expedition were 
fast ripening. How well the Prince’s object was known, 1s plain 
from the following anecdote. 


‘“* Kut there was one thing relating to the matter which at that time 
made a noise in Holland, which was the dream of a certain Quaker, that 
was published that year, a few months after my settlement amongst 
them. He said he dreamt, that the Prince of Orange, with a good naval 
and land force, sailed from Holland towards England, and was shattered, 
and driven back by storm; and that, being in a little time refitted, he 
sailed again, and Licahied in England, met with little opposition, was 
crowned King, and the nation flourished exceedingly under him. ‘This 
printed dream being shown to the Prince, it was said, that he should 
reply that the man knew more than he; but, when the event proved 
auswerable, great notice was taken of it.” —p. 148. 


For the first part of his dieam, the Quaker might be indebted 
to little more than that quiet and sagacious observation which cha- 
racterizes his sect. The latter half, for which he would doubt- 
less claim immediate spiritual admonition, we cannot but allow 
to have been a singularly lucky hit. 

From M.de Vries, the Chief Philosophy Professor, besides the 
sciences more immediately belonging to his chair, Calamy learned 
to clothe himself “ alike both in hot weather and cold” not ‘ vary- 
ing in the number and heaviness of garments in Summer and 
Winter,” and to wear “ green spectacles that did not at all mag- 
nify.” Professor Leydekker was a warm man, not over judicious; 
and ‘* when the students desired to have any thing explained to 
them out of the usual course, he would be commonly ina passion,” 
“ Leusden was a pleasant old gentleman,” and Gravius “ a slovenly 
good-humoured wan.” Having duly attended the classes of these 
Tearned Thebans, visited many parts of Holland, and narrowly 
escaped being frozen alive ina sledge, from which catastrophe 
he was chiefly saved by two quarterus of brandy, and a pipe of 

tobacco, Calamy returned to England in May 1691. In his 
passage from Helvoetsluys, the packet sprang a leak, and the 
water gained on it so fast that all supposed she must be lost, ‘To 
the great surprise of the captain, it was checked at a moment of 
the utmost danger, without anv known cause; nor did he discover 
till he came to land, that a fish had been violently forced into the 
leak, upon which it acted asa plug. In ove other respect Calamy 
was less fortunate. He had tossed his whole harvest of Aca- 
demical diligence, the MS. notes of the Lectures which he had 
attended, with sundry more immediate necessaries, into a rye-bag, 
all these he left behind him, and sought in vain to recover them, 
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He now fixed himself at Oxford, not as a regular student, for 
on account of his refusal to subscribe the X X XALX Articles, ma- 
triculation was impossible; but as an outrigger, to profit by the 
Libraries, and to pick up such crumbs as might fall from the table. 
His reading while in the University seems to have produced very 
odd effects. Every body knows that Chillingworth in his progress 
to ‘Truth, passed through many varieties of error; and it can be 
little doubted that to his intimate acquaintance with the weak- 
ness of such doctrines as he did not reject till after the most 
close and subtile examination, we are mainly indebted for the irre- 
sistble strength wherewith he supports the system which he ulti- 
mately adopted, upon conviction. ‘The very abundance of un- 
regulated power, and the restlessness of inquiry which so often 
besets great intellects not yet arrived at maturity, im early youth 
had driven him from Socinianism into yet wider scepticism, ‘The 
step from doubting every thing to believing every thing, is one of 
the easiest which the human mind can take; and it is no matter 
of surprise, that the ingenuity of the Jesuit Fisher succeeded in 
misleading an ardent youth, who was anxious to free himself from 
that most comfortless of all moral conditions, suspense of opinion, 
into a reliance upon Infallibility. One of the many good works 
of Laud, was the reconversion of his godson; and never let it be 
forgotten that it was mainly throug h the persevering zeal, and 
tender concern of the Archbishop, an it has been the fashion to 
stigmatize as a Papist in disguise, that Chillingworth, one of the 
most esteemed champions of Protestantism, shook off the trammels 
of Rome. It was after the publication of his great Work that he 
refused preferment, from conscientious doubts as to the propriety 

of Subscription; and his chief objections, as we learn from himself, 
were to the Athanasian Creed, and the response after the IVth 
Commandment; which last he considered as pledging those who 
used it to an observation of the abolished Jewish Sabbath. Let 
any one read his admirable letter to Sheldon, and decide from its 
single-hearted and high-minded spirit, whether the writer who 
could resist such temptation as then assailed him, was ever likely 
to change his opinion unless from the deepest and sincerest con- 
viction? Whether any worldly motive can be supposed to have 
induced his subsequent Conformity? He writes as follows, in 
September, 1635, to his friend and counsellor, “ Good Mr, 
Sheldon, [ do here send you news, as unto my best friend, of a 
peat and happy victory which at length with extreme difficultie 

have scarcely obtained over the onely enemie that can hurt me, 
that is myselfe. Sir, so it is, that though 1 am in debt to your- 
selfe and others of my friends above twenty pounds more than I 
know how to pay; though I am in want of many conveniences; 
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though in danger of falling into a chronicall infirmitie of my body ; 
though in another thing, which you perhaps guess at what it is, 
but | will not tell you, which would make me more joyfull of 
preferment than all these things, if | could come honestlie by it; 
though money comes to me from my father’s purse, like blood 
from his veins, or from his heart; though I am very sensible that 
I have been too long an unprofitable burden to my lord and must 
not still continue so; though my refusing preferment may perhaps 
(which fear L assure you does much affect me) be inyurious to my 
friends and intimate acquaintance, and prejudicial to them inthe 
way of theirs; though conscience of my own good intention’ and 
desire suggests unto me many flattering hopes of great possibilitie 
ef doing God and his Church service, if I had the preferment 
which L may fairly hope for; though I may justly fear that’ ‘by 
refusing those preferments | sought for, Lshall gain the repute 
tation of weakenesse and levity, and incur their displeasure, whose 
good opinion, next to God's favour and my own good opinion of 
wyselfe, Ldo esteem and desire above all thmgs; though all those 
and many other /erribiles visu forme have represented “themselves 
to my imagination in the most hideous manner that may be} ‘yet 
Lam at length firmly and immoveably resolved that if Lean have 
no preferment without Subscription, that I neither can nor will 
have any. For this resolution I have but one reason against a 
thousand temptations to the contrary; but it 1s tv peye, “against 
which if all the little reasons in the world were put in the balance; 
they would be lighter than vanity. In brief, this it is, as long ‘ts 
Lkeep that modest and humble assurance of God’s love’ and 
favour which | now enjoy, and wherein | hope [ shall be daily 
more and more contirmed, so long, in despite of all the world, 'f 
may, and shall, and will be happy. But if L once lose this, though 
all the world should conspire to make me happy, L shall and must 
be extremely miserable.” WIGS 
Poverty, debt, sickness, the burthensomeness of obligation, the 
fear of wearying friends, the prospect of wealth, of fame, of utility, 
of the gratification of honourable love, were some of the “ little 
reasons” which were to be thrown into the scale against con- 
science. And by this standard Chillingworth was weighed, and 
was not found wanting. Nevertheless within three years after the 
above letter had been written, he Subscribed ; and who shall affirm 
that he did so at the expense of his integrity? We think the 
process of his lronest and upright change of opinion is suffi- 
ciently clear. In this same letter he avows “ I do ‘veril 
believe the Church of England a true member of the Church; 
that she wants nothing necessary to Salvation, and holds nothing 
repugnant to it.” In one who could make this declaration, the 
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obstacles to entire: Conformity could not be many. “We have 
already touched upon his chief scruples, and these doubtless were 
removed by his subsequent correspondence with Sheldon, which 
though not preserved, is known to have been continued to’ great 
length ; and to his own more accurate meditation and inquiry, ‘We 
cannot hesitate to believe that when in 1638 he affixed his signa 
ture volens et ex animo to the XX XIX Articles, it was done with 
the same unmitigated veracity, the same holy love of ‘Truth, and 
the same Christian sincerity which marked every other transaction 
of his life, 

In.our eyes, Chillingworth is far from needing any apology. 
If consistency be nothing else but obstinate perseverance in error, 
after a discovery that it is such, there is little in it to be admired or 
that can be called a virtue. We may be told, indeed, of | shifting 
with the wind, and of obeying the current of popular breath; but 
these common-place and vulgar illustrations are quite mapplicable 
to the case before us; and even as regards their general usage; it 
may be asked, what is the benefit of that vane which is too heavy 
or too, stitf to turn? which cheats the gazer’s eye by pointing 
Northward, when the gale is from the South? and which in spite 
of its maker’s design, and its own duty, inflexibly continues in that 
direction which is wrong? We are far from defending or palliat 
ing that disgraceful abandonment of avowed, well-weighed and 
long-espoused principle, which is sometimes prompted by ‘sup 
posed expediency; and which, while it destroys the character of 
the renegado himself, does not strengthen the new cause which he 
has been seduced to adopt. We look with just suspicion upon 
the weak and wavering, the inconstant and intriguing, the tricksters 
and the time-servers, who for the most part are the subjects ofa 
sudden conversion on leading questions, be these what they may, 
Neque enim potest quisquam nostrim subito fingi, neque cujusquam 
repente vila mutari, aut natura converti. But in Chillingworth 
the change was gradual; he had time enough to discover that the 
scruples which he once entertained were based on sand, and ‘he 
had sufficient energy, honesty and moral courage to proclaim and 
to act upon this conviction, ‘The same great and wise observer 
of human nature, whose words we have just borrowed, may again 
be. cited as justifying and authorizing such a course. Quam bel- 
lum est welle confitert potius nescire quod nescias, quam ista effutien- 
lem nauseare, atque ipsum sibi displicere. Clullingworth’s: own 
nervous words while defending his former extrication from Popery, 
may be equally applied to his adoption of the Church of England. 
‘To us they appear to be unanswerable. ‘‘ ‘This man thinks him- 
self no more to blame for all these changes, than a traveller who, 
using all diligence to find the right way to some remote citty where 
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he had never been (as the party I speak of had never been in 
heaven) did yet mistake it, and after finde his error and amend 
it. Nay, he stands upon his justification so farre as to maintain 
that his alterations not only to you, but also from you, by God's 
mercy, were the most satisfactory actions to himselfe that ever he 
did, and the greatest victories that ever he obtained over himselfe 
and his affections to those things which in this world are most 
precious; as wherein for God’s sake, and as he was verily per- 
suaded out of love to the truth, he went upon a certain expecta- 
tion of those inconveniences, which to ingenuous natures are of 
all the most terrible.” 

We have dwelt at some length upon this point, because it is 
with no small surprise that we tind Calamy stating that certain 
passages in the Redjgion of Protestants appeared to him “ to go 
a great way towards the justification of moderate Non-conformity.” 
Now, we believe that during the composition of that great Work, 
the question of Conformity was very little, if at all present to its 
author’s mind. Yet more, that so far from having then deter- 
mined not to conform, even after its publication he had “ sought” 
(as the above letter testifies) preferment in the Established Sleowh, 
and that it was only upon the near approach of such preferment 
that having set himself to examine the objections against Subscrip- 
tion, with “that tenderness and sensitiveness of spir ‘it which always 
marked him, he hesitated awhile and declined. Surely the ex- 
cellent but not very logical Calamy may as well advance the Reli- 
gion of Protestants as an argument for Conformity to the Church 
of Rome, as against Conformity to the Church of England. 

Hooker, also, whom Calamy read about the same time, he found 
“ rather a verbose than a convincing writer. ” When he “had gone 
through his whole Work with some care,” he rather found himself 
“more dissatisfied to fall in with our National way and method 
than before.” So too in Jeremy Taylor's Ductor Dubitantium, 
he discovered ‘ such concessions as go a great way towards justify- 
ing Non-conformity to the English Establishment ;” and that 
py adhering to his (‘Taylor’s) principles, he could not help being a 
Dissenter from the English Establishment.” The prime-movers 
therefore in determing Calamy’s bias against the Church of Eng- 
land were Chillingwor th, Hooker and Jeremy Taylor! There is 
no answering for the Chemical change which may be wrought even 
in the costliest and purest substances when once cast into the 
furnace or the alembic. ‘That which has entered a diamond may 
be dismissed a coal, and the most fragrant aromatic may be 
evaporated as a fetid and deleterious gas. For the diseased body, 
abstinence, even from otherwise wholesome and nutritious food, is 
far better than an indigestible meal; and to the hand unacquainted 
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with its use, a weapon of defence may prove destruction. ‘Tt was 
no doubt on these principles that the sagacious Tom Boggy 
reasoned, when he offered that admonitory caution in his Lurs¢ 
Letter to the Canon of Windsor, with which it might have been 
well if Calamy had been furnished, whenever he addressed him- 
self to the study of Ecclesiastical Doctrine or Discipline as taught 
by the soundest writers. ‘ My dear friend,” says honest ‘Tom, 
with equal humility, good-humour and penetration, “ My dear 
friend, | am always afraid when either you or L meddle with 
Learning or Scripture.” * 

A single word here in regard to Hooker; in order to rebut one 
of the most monstrous perversions into which the spirit of Secta- 
rianism ever betrayed a Partizan. ‘ ‘That author,” says Calamy, 
(1. 245) “* commended Calvin for establishing Presbytery .at 
Geneva, and questioned the Divine right of Episcopacy.” He has 
been too wise to support this mistake by any reference to the 
great name which he has injured; but Mr. John Towill Ratt, 
less discreet in his zeal, has boldly advanced two passages as 
vouchers. ‘The first, as may be supposed, 1s the well-known and 
well-merited approbation bestowed upon Calvin, in the Preface 
io the Kecclesiastical Polity; not certainly, as Calamy and his 
Editor would imply, for establishing Presbytery in the abstract ; 
but for having saved Geneva from complete anarchy in things Spiri- 
tual—for having bestowed upon her some form and some discipline, 
at a moment in which she was wholly without Ecclesiastical Go- 
vernment, The Bishop and Clergy had been chased away by 
the tumultuous fury of a rabble, undistinguishing in its condem- 
nation of all that belonged to Rome; and unable to separate 
those points in which she still was a member of the true Church, 
from the abuses and the errors which she had so plentifully grafted 
upon it. ‘To restore Episcopacy was not in Calvin’s power, even 
if it had been in his will; the rightful Bishop would not have been 
readmitted; and to choose another was manifestly impossible, and 
contrary to the spirit of the institution, ‘That which Calvin did, 
and which earned him Hooker’s praise, we will learn from Hooker's 
own words, “ For Spiritual Gouvernment they had no Lawes at 
all agreed upon, but did what the Pastors of their soules by per- 
suasion could winne them unto. Calvine being admitted one of 
their Preachers and a Divinitie-reader amongst them, considered 
how dangerous it was that the whole estate of that Church should 
hang still on so slender a thread, as the liking of an ignorant mul- 
litude is, if it have power to change whatsoever itself listeth.” 
Under this wise and reasonable conviction he gave to Geneva, not 
that which Hooker considered the best or most Scriptural form of 

* W. King’s Miscellanies, ii, 272. 
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Church Polity, but one the least deviating from such a form which 
her unhappy circumstances permitted. When the hurricane is 
raging round a stranded vessel, and the sea breaks over her sides, 
so that she is fast sinking, both from the fury of the elements and 
the insubordination of her crew, that man is justly entitled to ap- 
plause, for his wisdom and his courage, who restores comparative 
order, and puts together a raft upon which the otherwise perish- 
ing mariners may be saved. But who would think of assimilating 
the misshapen, unsightly timbers, which are the contrivance of ne- 
cessity, and the resource of despair, to that masterpiece of skill 
and invention, that triumph of mechanism, which is exhibited in 
the stupendous and well compacted frame-work of “ some tall 
ammiral!” Ulysses, when he had no other means of return to his 
beloved home, was content to trust himself to a rude float; but it 
was not without misgiving as to its sea-worthimess, and assuredly 
not with any preference over the gallant bark which had borne him 
to Ogygia. 
oxsdin wigaar piye Saracens 
aeyarion Te. 

For the second assertion, which we repeat with the most un- 
feigned astonishment, that Hooker QUESTIONED THE DIVINE RIGHT 
or episcopacy, Mr. John Towill Rutt advances that the author of 
the Ecclesiastical Polity was “ satisfied to represent ‘ the sacred 
regiment of Bishops to have been ordained of God, as any kind of 
Government in the world whatsoever is of God?” And how, we 
may ask, could he represent it otherwise’? If the “ Powers that 
be” are all “ordained of God,” and Episcopacy is one of these 
Powers, how shall it be excluded from the condition of its fellows? 
But does Hooker say nothing more specific as to the origin of 
Episcopacy ? does he leave it thus generally classed ? is he “ satis- 
fied” with so vague a representation ? or does he not, on the contrary, 
frequently, pointedly and positively, declare it to be an Apostolic 
institution? We are almost ashamed to return an answer; or to 
imagine for a single moment that any one who ventures to name 
his name should be so far ignorant of the main object and leading 
tenor of his mighty labors, as to meet our question even with a 
doubt. We will open the Kcelesiastical Polity nearly at ran- 
dom. The answer shall not be taken from the Seventh Book. 
Almost the first passage which strikes our eye, is couched in the 
following words “ It clearly appeareth that Churches Apostolike 
did know but three degrees in the power of Ecclesiastical Order, 
at the first, Apostles, Presbyters and Deacons, and afterwards, 
INSTEAD OF APOSTLES, BISHOPS,’ and a little below “ there are 
at this day in the Church of England, no other than the same 
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degrees of Ecclesiastical Order, namely Bishops, Presbyters and 
Deacons, which HAD THEIR BEGINNING FROM CHRIST AND HIS 
BLESSED APOSTLES THEMSELVES. * What is to be said of the 
memories which are treacherous enough to have forgotten these 
strong declarations? Was the Ecclesiastical Polity in Calamy’s 
time castrated for the Conventicle? and must we now seek Mr. 
John Towill Rutt’s justification from some edition of it jurta ex- 
emplar et in usum Claptonianum ? 


ut we pass on to Calamy’s entrance upon active life. He 
had now determined for Non-conformity, and at nearly 21 years 
of age, he began to preach before a select company in Mr, Old- 
field’s dwelling-house, at Oxford, and elsewhere in the neighbour- 
hood, as occasion presented itself. Not long after this com- 
mencement, having been entrapped into a sermon at Andover, he 
encountered an adventure so characteristic of Puritan habits, that 
we shall give it at length. In that town were two parties, Pres- 
byterians and Congregationals, using a common Meeting house. 


** The Meeting-house was, at that time, in Mr. Bradband’s back yard, 
through which I passed upon my coming out of the pulpit, the people 
making a lane for me, and thanking me for my good sermon, as I 
moved along towards the parlour, which, to my no small surprise, [ 
found when I came to it, to be full of men, women, and children. I 
was no sooner sat down than I was in the name of all the company ap- 
plied to by a grave old woman in a high-crowned hat, who, thanking 
me very civilly for my pains, told me, that she verily believed it was a 
special providence that sent me thither at that time, among a people that 
were unhappily destitute, but who thirsted for the Word of God, and 
were disposed, according to their ability, to be very kind to a minister 
that would settle with them, and break the bread of life among them, 
which she hoped I might be prevailed upon to do. 

“« It was with some difficulty that I kept my countenance, and forbore 
smniling at this sort of treatment, that was so little expected. But, com- 
posing myself, I told her that | was very young, and by no means for 
engaging in any pastoral work as yet, but was determined, and that upon 
the weightiest. reasons, and with the best advice, to continue for some 
time preaching ouly occasionally, and pursuing my studies closely in 
order to laying in a good stock of useful knowledge, by which 1 might 
hope to be fitted for the greater and more extensive service in the Church 
of God. To this I added, that the people of Andover and I were utter 
strangers to each other, and neither did they know me, nor I them ; and, 
therefore, ] could not think such a hasty motion to be at all proper. 
Finally, I told her, that though that single sermon of mine had happened 
to please them, (at which I was heartily glad,) yet that for any thing 
that either they or I knew, my sentiments and theirs might be so diffe- 
rent, as that my stated preaching might not be at all acceptable to them, 
and my settling with them might be wholly improper and unadvisable. 


* Book v. p. 423. Ed. 1617. 
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“ The old woman replied, ‘ that my character was known to them, 
and they bad now had a taste of my ministerial gifts, and could trust God 
as to the rest.” ‘As for them,’ she said, ‘ it was well known they were a 
very seriaus, united, and harmonious people, and much inclined to love 
their ministers; and | might be very happy with them, as she believed 
they did not doubt but they might be with me.” She said, “ that one 
argument she had, to induce me to listen to the motion that she made 
was this. They had a good number of promising young Christians in 
that town and about it, that were just in their bloom, who she verily 
believed would flourish in religion exceedingly, if they were but under 
the inspection and conduct of such a one as Lwas. ‘There was, indeed, a 
sprinkling of old Christians among them, who, it was to be hoped, had 
something in them that was good. But they were many of them sadly 
declined, and grown lukewarm, and religion had no great credit from 
them, nor could a minister reasonably promise himself much comfort in 
them.’ 

“ These young Christians she greatly applauded, and then expressed 
herself in this manner. * Sir, I perceive you have great prospects, and 
I cannot say but according to human views you may have reasons for 
them: but I beseech you do not despise the earnest request of the people 
of God in this place. You must allow me to say to you, as old Farel 
did to young Calvin, when he had him at Geneva, and was endeavouring 
to prevail with him to stay there, that if you offer to go any farther, the 
blessing of God will not follow you.’ 

* Upon this, an aged man that was present, not being pleased with 
her reflections on the old Christians at Andover, cried out, ‘Come, come, 
mother, do not bear so hard on the old Christians among us. We have 
stood to our principles in a time of trial, and have suffered for the sake 
of our consciences, and kept our ground; and | hope some of us do 
bring forth fruit even in old age: whereas these young ones that you so 
much applaud, have not yet been tried, and there is no knowing what 
they will prove. ‘Though it is to be hoped that some of them may an- 
swer expectations, yet it is to be feared that a number of them who 
now promise fair, if new troubles upon the account of religion should 
arise, would drop off like rotten leaves in autumn.’ 

‘‘T had never before been engaged in such conversation, and, there- 
fore, was much at aloss what to say, or how to behave. I was not will- 
ing to drop any thing affronting, and yet hardly knew how to avoid it. 
At length, having recollected mys self a little, I made the good old woman 
this return: ‘ Mother,’ said T, ‘ you were just now telling me what an 
harmony and good agreement there is amongst you here at Andover ; 
whereas, I find, by what has been offered since, that you cannot agree 
among yourscly es, Which are best, the old Christians or the young. 
But leaving it to you to determine that, at your leisure, allow me, who 
heartily wish well both to young and old, to make one motion, your fall- 
ing in with which, would (in my apprehension) add not a little to your 
flourishing, and to harmony and good agreement. | understand ‘that 
there is an old gentleman in your neighbourhood an eminent divine, 


(whose books I am not worthy to carry after him,) who preaches to 


you in this town every other Lord's d: ay. Fix him wholly amongst you, 
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and case him of the trouble of going in bis advanced age to preach at 
Winchester once a fortnight ; and as you will this way pay but a decent 
respect to one of his great worth, so I should think you would take a 
step that would much promote the interest of piety and charity.’ 

** The old woman seemed perfectly astonished at my proposal, and 
cried out, ‘ What, Mr. Sprint ! old Mr, Sprint! Alas, he is a Bax- 
terian! he is a middle way man! he is an occasional Conformist ! he 
is neither fish nor flesh, nor good red herring!" Upon this I could not 
forbear smiling, and said, ‘ Mother, mother, be is a good man and great! 
he is a-moving apace towards Heaven himself, and helping others thither 
too; and he is well fitted for it. Yon do not to me discover your wis- 
dom in reflecting on a man of his worth and eminence. However, said I, 
(who was willing to be a little plain before parting, and toleave something 
with ber in her own vulgar language that might stick and abide by her,) 
* such carriage to him would never, while the world stands, induce me 
to listen to such a motion as yours. For the very same names as you 
give to him now, would you in a littletime give to me, and, perhaps, yet 
worse ; crying that you had got out of the frying-pan into the fire.’ 

** With this our discourse broke off, and she nin said farther, ‘ Nay, 
Sir, if it be so, then I wish you a good night,’ and she dropped me a 
courtesy, and went off. The rest soon followed her, and left me alone, 
and gave me no farther disturbance. The next morning I waited on 
Mr. Sprint at Clatford, where he lived, and gave him an account of 
what had passed the night before. I found him a very venerable old — 
gentleman, and very frank and pleasant in conversation. He was much 
diverted with my relation, and gave me an account what difficulties he had 


met with among that people, but without any heat or passion.” —vol. i, 
304.—310. 


Bristol was his next scene of display; but the metropolis in 
the end (1694) received him, as assistant to good Mr. Sylvester 
at Blackfriars. After a short probation, he thought it requisite to 
be ordained ; for the Dissenters of those days made a previous 
trial of the Ministry before they entered upon it, as we have read 
of certain wary half-savages comporting themselves respecting 
marriage. No public ordination had taken place since the pass- 
ing of the act of Uniformity in 1662, but Calamy and his friend 
Reynolds both resolved upon such open admission. Howe, one of 
the gentlest and honestest of their party, encouraged them at first ; 
but declined preaching on the occasion, and recommended them 
to apply to another Minister, who also excused himself. In 
the end, after consulting Lord Somers, Howe, refused to have 
any concern at all in the matter. Dr. Bates acted much in the 
same manner; and when Calamy, suspecting him of a design to 
shuffle, pressed him with great closeness and earnestness, he con- 
fessed, under a promise of strict secresy, some hindrance peculiar 
to himself. At length, “ after a good deal of trouble and difti- 
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culty” six Ministers were prevailed upon to assist at the ser- 
vice, which occupied no less than eight hours in its performance. 
Matrimony succeeded in due course—the bride was the 
daughter of a dealer “ in Yorkshire clothes and Kersys—she had 
universally a good character, was a member of Mr. John Shower’s 
congregation, of a singular good temper, and one of my own 
mother’s recommending.” Calamy was now concerned in arranging 
Baxter’s Life and Times for the press, and he seems to have ex- 
ercised the pruning-hook somewhat freely. First, he amputated 
an elogium upon Mr. Sylvester, the nominal editor; next, certain 
offensive reflections on persons and families of distinction ; then 
one of the author’s dreams, 2 particular account of “ his bodily dis- 
orders and physical management of himself, and some other things 
that were too mean;” and lastly some strong remarks upon Dr. 
Owen. If the original MS. were now in existence, its collation 
with the printed copies might furnish some curious discoveries. 
This posthumous connection with Baxter led to one of the 
most remarkable passages in Calamy’s history; remarkable as a 
proof, if any such were wanting, of the facility with which men, 
not otherwise bad, are able to deceive themselves as to the recti- 
tude of their conduct, whenever a favorite object is to be attained. 
There is no ground for insinuating, that in his average habits and 
transactions, Calamy was otherwise than honest; yet we shall 
perceive him, in order to promote the cause of his sect and party, 
not only stooping to a mean and petty fraud in his own person; but 
moreover enacting the part of the ‘'empter, and practising upon the 
necessities of a poor mechanic, to seduce him from his integrity. 
Not the least strange portion of this story 1s, the entire want of 
shame with which it is related. No apology is offered, no so- 
phistry is employed to varnish it; but it.is openly and naturally 
exhibited without a suspicion of its dirtiness ; and the perpetrator 
of the knavery chuckles over his swindling trick, with as much 
self-approbation and complacency as if he were the narrator of 
some deed which reflected credit upon his memory. 
In 1702, he was employed to publish an abridgment of Bax- 


ter’s life with a continuation of the History of Non-conformity till 
the year 1691. 


‘* But before I ventured into the press with a work that seemed.not 
unlikely to draw some consequences after it, after hearing that my Lord 
Clarendon’s History was printing at Oxford, I was desirous, if it could 
be compassed, to get a sight of that long expected work, that if I found 
it at all clashed with Mr. Baxter's Historical Account I had abridged, I 
might either soften matters by marginal notes, or meey myself with 


what vouchers I could get in support of the particulars of Mr. Baxter's 
Narrative. 
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** Happening, about this time, to go down as far as Newbury with 
some friends who were travelling to the Bath, 1 turned off to Oxford, 
designing to keep myself as private there as 1 was able. I took up my 
lodging at an inn where I was wholly unknown, kept out of sight of my 
acquaintance both in the town and University, and went the next morn- 
ing early to a coffee-house near the theatre, where I was a perfect. 
stranger, and inquired whether any person that worked in the printing 
press under the theatre frequented the house. 1 was told some of them 
did drop in there now and then, but their coming was wholly uncertain, 
I begged that if any such person lodged in the neighbourhood they 
would send to him and let him know that one at their house would will-. 
ingly give him his morning’s draught there, if he would come and give 
him some account what books they had lately printed and were now 
upon. They sent accordingly, and a workman presently came. 

“ Discoursing with him about their press, he, though very particular 
in other respects, said not a word of the work of my Lord Clarendon’s 
which I was so desirous to see. Whereupon, I enquired if Lord Chan- 
cellor Hyde’s History of the Civil War, presented to the University of 
Oxford by his son, the Lord Clarendon, when, in the reign of King 
James, he was made their high steward, was not at that time printing 
there?) He told me it was, and they had made a good advance in print- 
ing it, but it was managed with all imaginable secresy. I asked the 
reason of that great secresy, and inquired whether it was not a possible 
thing to prevail with some of the workmen concerned, for a piece of - 
money, to let a person, that out of curiosity was desirous to see what 
was printed, have a sight of the sheets printed off, and of some of the 
copy; and intimated I should not be ungrateful if he would help me to 
such a man’s company. 

** Hereplied, that he knew no other reason of the secresy, but the fear 
of those concerned, lest some intriguing London bookseller, getting the 
sheets into his hands, should print it in a smaller form, to their damage 
who were engaged in the expensive and pompous edition in their theatre. 
My answer was, that though perhaps there might be occasion for a fear 
of that nature, could such a person get all the sheets into his hands as 
they were printed, yet I could not see what danger could attend the grati- 
fying any that were curious, with the sight of the sheets, in the presence 
of a workman. | 

‘“‘ He told me that no such thing could be obtained without. the leave 
of the Dean of Christ Church; and that no one could venture to give a 
sight of any of it without hazarding the loss of his place, which he was 
not willing to do himself, nor’did he know any one that was. I pressed 
no farther, but he withdrew, and I returned to my inn, and kept private 
there, considering with myself what step to take next. 

* At length, I sent for a periwig-maker with whom I had formerly 
had some acquaintance, and told him my design in coming at that time to 
Oxford, which I desired him to keep to himself, and inquired of him 
whether be could not find me out a workman among those in the theatre, 
whose circumstances were low and strait, and who found it bard to pro- 
vide for his wife and children, and to keep the wolf, as we say, from the 
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door, that upon the prospect of a little good eating and drinking, and 
a piece of money in his pocket, might be prevailed with to help me to 
the sight of the printed sheets of Lord Clarendon, &c. 

* After a little pause, he told me, he believed he could find such a 
person as I described, would seek for him, and soon let me know with 
certainty whether I might not depend upon him to answer my end, and so 
withdrew. When be returned, he brought me a Dutchman, that was'a 
daily workman at the press there, whose straits were great ; and upon 
discoursing with him, | soon found I should have no difficulty in prevail- 
ing with him to help me to the sight of any thing that I desired that was 
within his reach. , 

“* This person told me he supposed I was the London bookseller, who 
had betimes that morning sent for one of their servants to the Coffee 
house, and made such particular enquiries about Lord Clarendon’s His- 
tory, earnestly desiring a sight of it. Withal, he intimated that that 
fellow, at his return, had given a very particular account of what had 
passed, seeming to think he had merited by his good conduct. I gave 
him to understand I was no bookseller, but was desirous to see what 
of Lord Clarendon’s work was printed, if I could compass it, because I 
had an historical work that was just ready for the press, relating to the 
very times which my Lord gave an account of ; and therefore should be 
confirmed if I found Lord Clarendon’s account of particulars agreed — 
with mine. Whereas, if 1 found aclashing in any thing material, it 
would be requisite for me to be provided with vouchers, (the best I 
could get) in order to my support: and I promised him if he would 
comply with my desire, and tarry with me while I was running over 
what he brought me, I would give him meat and drink to his satisfac- 
tion, and a piece of money at last, to carry home to his poor wife and 
children. 

* He told me, he both could and would answer my desires, but in- 
sisted on it, that I should keep myself still private; and that if I this 
way discovered any thing of which I made public use, I should conceal 
his name, who helped me to the sight of any sheets before the work 
was published. lereupon he retired, promising to be with me again in 
two hours time; and when he returned, he brought with him some 
part of the copy, and all the sheets that were at that time printed off. 

‘“« As to the copy of this celebrated work, in what of it I saw, I ob- 
served a good number of alterations and interlineations, which were very 
discernibly made by several hands, one of which he told me was the 
hand of Dr. Aldrich, the Dean of Christ Church. Sometimes whole 
paragraphs were scratched or blotted out, and others added in their room. 
A late writer says, ‘ it is suspected that the Lord Clarendon’s History 
was very much altered by the editors at Oxford. ‘That the original 
manuscript is interpolated, and rased in several places, I believe I have 
good reason to suspect.’ From what I saw, I am very much inclined 
to be of the same thoughts. 

“The Dutchman told me, that as soon as a sheet was printed, the 
frst proof was carried to Dr. Aldrich; and when he had corrected it, 
the next proof was sent to the Earl of Rochester, who was the last cor- 
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vector of it. When it came from him it was wrought off. I cannot 
indeed say that that which I saw was the original manuscript, but rather 
a transcript, Yet, passing through divers hands before the sheets were 

rinted off, it may well enough be supposed, that before it saw the light 
it might, as to a great many particulars, be very different, both from the 
transcript and the original manuscript. So that, notwithstanding that 
formal expression in the preface to the first volume of this work, in these 
words, ‘ they who put forth this history dare not take upon them to 
make any alterations in a work of this kind, solemnly left with them to 
be published, whenever it should be published, as it was delivered to 
them,’ I yet cannot see how we can have any great dependence as to 
the genuineness of many passages in it. 

‘“* The printed sheets brought to me went almost to the end of the 
first volume, in folio. I ran them cursorily over by the next morning, 
so as to have good satisfaction that, as far as the work was then carried, 
there was no great difference in matters of fact between my Lord and 
Mr. Baxter. 

** My Dutchman seemed not ill-pleased with the entertainment I gave 
him, and with what I put into his hands at parting. And my _ book- 
sellers, on acquainting them with what I had done, made no difficulty 
of reimbursing me. ‘This passage, among several others in my Life, 
fully convinced me, that a silver key, rightly applied, would let into 
such things as people, at the first view, were apt to think could not be 
come at.’ —vol. i, pp. 442—452. 


Upon the moral nature of this transaction we need not offer a 
single comment. ‘The Periwig-maker, the Dutchman, and 
Calamy, must share its merit among them; and by far the largest 
portion belongs to the last of the three. Of the alterations in the 
original edition of Clarendon’s History, we entertain a very strong 
opinion; namely, that in the face of the solemn declaration to 
the contrary, voluntarily offered by the sons of the noble writer, 
they were utterly unjustifiable. How far certain omissions, a 
suppression of passages needlessly offensive to private feeling, 


and not affecting the sacred truth of History; and the occasional — 


curtailment of, perhaps, a splenetic epithet, which the better 
judgment of the author himself might have struck out on after- 
consideration—how far such variations from the original MS. 
were desirable or demanded, we shall not stop to inquire; nor 
that they were so, are we inclined to contest. ‘The editor of 
every posthumous work must be permitted some exercise of dis- 
cretion; but it is a discretion which involves him in the deepest 
responsibility ; and all principles of honour, integrity, and truth, 
bind him to declare what and how much he has changed; and, 
above all, not to throw dust in his readers’ eyes, by avouching 
identity where he has made extensive alterations, 

Calamy’s objections to Clarendon may easily be anticipated. 
He dislikes the title of his History; and it is natural that he 
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should do so, for it speaks an unpleasant truth in the ears of 
those Sectarians who had blown the trumpet of Civil fury, who 
still lingered on its echoes, and who desired nothing more earnestly 
than to renew its pestilent blasts. Whatever may be the opinions 
entertained respecting many of the acts and much of the policy 
of Charles [. (and there are some of these, doubtless, which the 
most loyal bosom must regret and condemn,) the contest which 
unthroned and murdered him, which dissolved the framework of 
Religion and Government, ought never to be spoken of under 
any other title than that of the “‘ Great Rebellion;” and we trust 
that the day is far distant in which the insidious vocabulary of 
Revolution shall substitute a milder term. Again, Calamy dis- 
likes the contempt wherewith the Presbyterians and the Scots are 
mentioned. Does he forget that the Presbyterians, though 
they did not lift the axe, yet tied the hands of the martyred 
victim?! that the ‘‘ vermin” Scots sold him to the executioner? 
He cannot abide the coarse treatment of the Long Parliament— 
Alas! is it Clarendon’s fault or his excellence that his dark figures 
stand out im bold relief ? 

Our next extract relates to a widely different character from | 
Lord Clarendon. It is long, but it is very interesting, and we see 
no reason to mistrust the anecdote. ‘The narrative was related to 
Calamy by the chief actor in it, Mr. Story, a merchant of some 
substance, who had been actively engaged and taken prisoner 10 
Monmouth’s Rebellion; and who, as a last resource, applied toa 
friend, Mr. Brough, a linen-draper in Cheapside, who had been 
well acquainted with Jeffreys, when he was Common Sergeant 
and Recorder, to solicit in his behalf. 


“Mr. Brough, to help him in his trouble, waited on the Lord Chief 
Justice one morning at his levee, and stood in the hall among a good 
number of waiters, who were attending there upon different accounts. 
At length a pair of folding doors flew open, and my Lord appeared, and 
took a general view of the waiting crowd, and soon spied Mr. Brough, 
who was taller than any near him, and was by the rest of the company 
thought a much happier man than they, in that, though he was at a 
considerable distance, he was yet singled out from among them, parti- 
cularly called to, saluted with great familiarity, and taken into the 
drawing-room, upon which the folding-doors were again fast closed. 

“« They were no sooner alone, than my Lord fell to questioning Mr. 
Brough, saying, ‘I prithee, Robin, to what is it that I must ascribe this 
morning's visit?’ Mr. Brough made answer, that he had business that 
way, and was willing to take the opportunity of inquiring after his 
Lordship's welfare. ‘ No, no, Robin,” said my Lord, ‘ I am not to be 

ut off with such flams as that. I'll venture an even wager thy business 
is with me, and thou art come to solicit on behalf of some snivelling 
Whig or fanatic that is got into Lob’s pound yonder in the west. But 
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I can tell thee beforehand, for thy comfort, as I have done several 
others, that it will be to no purpose, and therefore thou mightest as well 
have spared thy labour.’ : 

«« « But pray, why so, my Lord?’ said Mr. Brough. ‘ Supposing that 
should be the case, I hope as they have not been all alike guilty, and 
some may have been drawn in by others, it is not designed that all shall 
fare alike.’ 

“© Yes, yes, Robin,’ says my Lord, ‘ they are all villains and rebels 
alike, all unfit for mercy, and they must be alike hanged up, that the 
nation may be clear of such vermin; or else,’ said he, ‘ we should find, 
now they are worsted and clapped up, that they were all drawn in, and 
we shall have none to make examples of justice to the terrifying of 
others. But, I prithee, Robin,’ said my Lord, ‘ who art thou come to 
solicit for? Let me know in a word.’ 

“« Says he, ‘ My Lord, it is an honest fellow, with whom I have been 
a considerable dealer; one with whom your Lordship and I have taken 
many a bottle when time was; and one that besides is so much in m 
debt, that if he is not somehow or other brought off, I am like to be 
several hundred pounds the worse. It is Story, my Lord, whom your 
Lordship cannot but remember.’ 3 

«Ah, poor Story !’ said my Lord, ‘ he is caught in the field, and put 
in the pound. Right enough served: he should have kept farther off; 
and you should have taken care not to have dealt with such wretches. 


But he must have his due among the rest,’ said my Lord; ‘ and you must > 


thank yourself for the loss you sustain.’ 


* «Well, but I hope your Lordship,’ said Mr. Brough, ‘ will find some 
way to bring him off, and help him to a share in the Royal clemency, 
for which there will doubtless be some scope, that so I mayn’t suffer for 
his fault. I intend, my Lord,’ said he, ‘ to go the circuit with you, and 
we ll drink a bottle and be merry together every night, if you'll be so 
good as to give me « little encouragement.’ . 

** «Nay now, friend Robin,’ said my Lord, ‘I am sure thou art most 
wofully out in thy scheme, for that would spoil all. Shouldst thou take 
that method, thou shouldst certainly see thy friend Story hung upon a 
_ gibbet some feet higher than his neighbours, and there could he no room 
' for showing mercy. But take my advice for once, and go thy ways 
home, and take not the least notice to any one of what has passed. 
Particularly take care to give no hint to Story himself, or to any one 
capable of conveying it to him, that there has been any application to 
me concerning him; and though he should write never so often, give him 
no answer, either directly or indirectly. If any notice was given him, I 
should certainly find it out, and be forced to resent it; and the conse- 
quence would be, that I should be under a necessity of using him with 
more severity than I might of myself be inclined to. But keep counsel, 
say nothing to any one, and leave me to take my own way, and I'll see 
what can be done. _ 

“ Mr. Brough followed orders, kept all that had passed entirely to 
himself, aud never made Mr. Story any reply. He concluded either that 
his letters miscarried and never came to hand, or that no mercy could be 
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had, and therefore lived in expectation of the utmost severity. He 
dreaded the coming of the Lord Chief Justice, and the sight of him 
when he was come; and when he appeared before him, he was treated 
with that peculiar roughness, that he was rather more dispirited than 
before. 

‘“* When Jeffreys cast his eyes upon him from the bench, he knew him 
well enough; and he (poor wretch) stood bowing and cringing before 
him in so suppliant a manner, as that he thought it might have moved 
any thing but a stone, and looked at him with a piercing earnestness, 
to try if he could meet with any thing that had the least appearance of 
remaining compassion; he was, as it were, thunderstruck to hear him, 
upon pointing to him, cry out in the sternest manner that could be con- 
ceived, ‘ What forlorn creature is that that stands there? It is certainly 
the ugliest creature my eyes ever beheld! What for a monster art thou ?’ 
Poor Story, continuing his bows and cringes, cried out, ‘ Forlorn enough, 
my Lord, | am very sensible! But my name is Story, and I thought 
your Lordship had not been wholly ignorant of me.’ ‘ Ay, Story,’ said 
my Lord, ‘ I confess I have heard enough of thee. Thou art a sanctified 
rogue! a double-dyed villain! Thou wert a Commissary! and must 
make speeches forsvoth! and now, who so humble and mortified as poor 
Story. The commou punishment is not bad enough for thee! But a 
double and treble vengeance awaits thee! I'll give thee thy desert, I'll 
warrant thee; and thou shalt have thy bellyful of treason and rebellion 
before I have done with thee.’ 

“* The poor man concluded the very worst against himself that could 
be, and became inconsolable. My Lord's carriage was much of the 
same kind, upon his trial afterwards. He railed at him until he foamed 
at the mouth, and gave him the foulest language, called the hardest 
names, and used the most cutting reproaches, that were observed in the 
case of any one that came before bim in that place. Yet when others 
were executed, he was respited, being, as was said, reserved for some 
severer vengeance. When my Lord left town, his chains were doubled 
and trebled by order, but bis life was left him as a prey: and so great 
was the misery he endured, that he could hardly think of any thing 
worse, or imagine what that was which was said to be reserved for him. 

** When he had continued thus for a great while, at length there came 
orders for the transferring him, with a good guard attending him, to 
another prison that was somewhat nearer London; and from thence he, 
after some time, was with great care transferred to another, and so to 
another, still all the while laden with irons, until at length he was 
brought up to, aud lodged safe in Newgate, where he continued for a 
great while, confined to a miserable dark hole, not being able to distin- 
guish well between night and day, except towards noon, when by a 
little crevice of light as he stood on a chest, with his hands extended to 
the utmost length that his eyes could reach to, he made a shift to read a 
few verses in an old Bible he had in his pocket, which was his greatest 
remaining comfort. 

“* In this miserable plight his keeper came running to him one day, 
with abundance of eagerness, saying, ‘ Mr. Story, I have just now gotten 
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orders to bring you up immediately before the King and Council. Mr. 
Story, being greatly surprised, begged with the utmost earnestness that 
he would so far befriend him, as to let him send to his relations for some 
suitable apparel, and have a barber to trim him, that he might not 
appear in such a presence in so miserable a plight. The keeper declared 
that his orders were positive, to bring him in all respects as he was, 
without any alteration, and that he durst not presume to disobey them. 
Wherefore he clapped him into a coach as he was, and drove to White- 
hall. 

** As they were driving thither, and talking about the particulars of 
his case, the keeper told him he had only one hint to‘give bim, which 
was this, that if he saw the King at the head of the table in Council, 
and he should think fit to put any questions to him, which it was not 
improbable might be his case, it would be his best and wisest way to 
return a plain and direct answer, without attempting to hide, conceal, 
or lessen any thing. He thanked him for the advice given, and pro- 
mised to follow it. 

“* When he was brought into the Council Chamber, he made so sad 
and sorrowful a figure, that all present were surprised and frightened ; 
and he had so strong a smell by being so long confined, that it was very 
offensive. When the King first cast his eyes upon him, he cried out, 
“Ts that a man? or what else is it?’ Chancellor Jeffreys told his 
Majesty that that was Story, of whom he had given his Majesty so 
distinct an account. ‘ Oh! Story,’ says the King, ‘ I remember him, 
‘That is a rare fellow, indeed!’ Then turning towards him, he talked 
to him very freely and familiarly, 

“© ¢ Pray, Mr. Story,’ says he, ‘ you were in Monmouth's army in the 
West, were you not?’ He, according to the advice given him, made 
answer presently, ‘“‘ Yes, an’t please your Majesty.’ ‘And you,’ said 
he, ‘ was a commissary there, were you not?’ And he again replied, 
‘ Yes, an’t please your Majesty." ‘ And you,’ said he, ‘ made a speech 
before great crowds of people, did you not?’ He again very readily 
answered, ‘ Yes, an’t please your Majesty.” ‘ Pray,’ says the King to 
him, ‘ if you haven't forgot what you said, let us have some taste of 
your fine florid speech. Let us have a specimen of some of the flowers 
of your rhetoric, and a few of the main things on which you insisted.’ 

** Whereupon Mr. Story told us that he readily made answer, ‘1 told 
them, an it please your Majesty, that it was you that fired the city of 
London.’ ‘A rare rogue, upon my word!’ said the King. ‘ And pray 
what else did you tell them?’ ‘I told them,’ said he, ‘ and it please 
your Majesty, that you poisoned your brother.’ ‘ Impudence in the 
utmost height of it! said the King. ‘ Pray let us have something far- 
ther, if your memory serves you.’ ‘1 farther told them,’ said Mr. Story, 
that your Majesty appeared to be fully determined to make the nation 
both Papists and slaves.’ 

“« By this time the King seemed to have heard enough of the prisoner's 
speech, and therefore crying out, ‘a rogue with a witness!’ and cutting 
off short, he said, ‘ to all this I doubt not but a thousand other villain- 
ous things were added: but what would you say, Story, if, after all this, 
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I should grant you your life?’ To which he, without any demur, made 
answer, ‘ that he should pray heartily for his Majesty as long as he 
lived. ‘ Why then,’ says the King, ‘1 freely pardon all that is past, 
and hope you will not, for the future, represent your King as inexora- 
ble.’ "—vol. i. pp. 482—490, 


In June, 1703, Calamy was chosen by the Congregation of 
Dissenters at Westminster as their Pastor—an event harbingered 
neither by an eclipse nor a comet, but which, nevertheless, he 
attributes, with the accustomed rash arrogance of his Brethren, 
to a special manifestation of Divine favor. “ 1 had very little 
acquaintance with the members of the Society, and had seldom 
preached among them, which made the hand of Providence the 
more conspicuous in their choosing me Pastor with so great una- 
nimity.” 

The fanaticism of the Camisars or French Prophets, which 
made no small stir at the commencement of the last century, 1s 
now little remembered. Some of them attempted to introduce 
their new Dispensation into England; and instead of being per- 
mitted to languish into the obscurity which all folly, sooner or 
later, prepares for itself, they were kept alive in public notice by 
the ill-timed severity of Civil punishment. One of their converts, 
Sir Richard Bulkeley, a gentleman of small stature but great 
learning, of upright heart but crooked body, believed that he 
would become straight by adopting their scheme ;—whether he 
would so or not remains an undecided problem, for he died 
“ before the miracle was wrought upon him, to his no small mor- 
tification and disappointment.” Another proselyte was Mr. John 
Lacy, amember,—proh pudor ! of Calamy’s own congregation, who 
seems to have been a little mad on other points besides those 
connected with Religion. Calamy gives the following account of 
one of his fits. 


“Tt was not long after, that as I was dining one day at Mr. Lacy’s, 
he, soon after the beginning of dinner, rose up on a sudden, caught hold 
of the table, as designing to keep himself from falling, walked up stairs, 
and shut the door after him. 1 was a little surprised, and asked Mrs. 
Lacy the meaning of this proceeding. She told me he was going into 
his agitations. I asked whether, in such cases, she did not apprehend it 
proper he should have one to look after him, and prevent his falling? 
She told me, she did not find there was any occasion for it, nor did he 
like it. She farther told me, that he expected (she believed) that I 
should go up and see him in his agitations. 

** We continued discoursing on the matter till dinner was over. I 
asked..Mrs. Lacy whether she could help me to a place where I could 
see him, and observe how he managed himself while he was thus alone, 
without being seen. She told me there was a convenient place, above, 
for that purpose; a closet between the fore and back chamber, with a 
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glass door, where I might stand and see and make my remarks, without 
being discerned; and if I trod softly, I might also be unheard. Here- 
upon I offered to go, if she would bear me company, which she freely 
did. 

*« T went as softly as I could to this glass door, and stood there a good 
while, and saw him seated upon an easy chair by the bed-side, with his 
back towards me, heaving to and fro; and heard a humming noise, but 
no sound that was at all distinct. I asked Mrs. Lacy whether that was 
all I was like to see and hear. She told me she believed I could expect 
no more, continuing there; but she was satisfied he expected I would 
come in to him, and then she doubted not but I should see and hear 
more, 

** Accordingly I went into the room where he sate, and walked up to 
him, and asked how he did, and took him by the band and lifted it up, 
and it fell down flat upon his knees as it lay before. He took no notice 
of me, nor made me any answer; but I observed the humming noise 
grew louder by degrees, and the heaving in his breast increased, till it 
came up to his throat, as if it would have suffocated him. Then he at 
last proceeded to speak, or as he would have it taken, the Spirit spake 
in him. ‘The speech was syllabical, and there was a distinct heave and 
breathe between each syllable; but it required attention to distinguish 
the words. I shall here add it, as far as my memory serves :— 

Thou—hast—been—my—faith-ful—ser-vant ; —and—I—have— 
ho-nour-ed—thee.— But —-1—do—not—take— it —well—that—thou — 
slight-est—and—op-pos-est—my—ser-vants — and — mes-sen-gers.— If 
—thou—wilt—fall—in—with—these— my —ser-vants,—thou— shalt — 
do — great —things—in —this—dis-pen-su-tion ;—and—I—will—use— 
thee — as—a—glo-ri-ous— in-stru-ment—to—my —praise,— and-— I—— 
will—take—care—of—thee-—and—thine.— But— if—thou— go-est—on 
—to—op-pose—my—ser-vants,—thou— wilt—fall— un-der — my — se- 
vere—dis-plea-sure.’ 

‘* When the speech was over, the humming and heaving gradually 
abated. I again took him by the hand, and felt his pulse, which moved 
quick; but 1 could not perceive by his hands more than common heat. 
I again asked him how he did. After some time he rose up, shook bim- 
self, and rubbed his eyes, like one just waked out of sleep. 1 asked him 
if he would not go down and end his dinner. When we were got down 
stairs again, I asked if he distinctly remembered what had passed, and 
he told me, no. While he was eating we talked of other things as they 
offered. He said he believed he should have another fit. But I told 
him I was fully satisfied with what I had seen and heard, and so took 
my leave. | 

“« Some time after, without the least notice, he leaves his lady and 
children, and lives among the prophets. He takes to himself, for a wife, 
one Betty Grey, who had been a snuffer of candles in the playhouse, 
but now passed for a person inspired. ‘This, in one of his inspirations 
that I saw, he calls quitting Hagar, and betaking bimself to Sarah, by 


order of the Spirit. By this creature he had several children.”—vol. ii. 
pp. 96—99. 
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In Opposition to this frenzy, Calamy published two Lectures, 
entitled, A Caveat against the new Prophets; which was well 
received, and presented by him both to the Queen and the Prince of 
Denmark. . The Government apprehended a plot; and suspected 
that the Resurrection of Dr. Emms, which the Prophets predicted 
would take place about five months after his decease, as a prepa- 
ration for the return of our Lord himself, was no other than an 
excuse for assembling a large concourse of people for purposes 
of sedition. Harley and Godolphin circuitously sounded Calamy 
as to the prudence of strong measures of restriction; and he 
appears, with great discretion, to have recommended that no 
notice should be taken. The advice was followed, and the en- 
thusiasts were soon forgotten. 

The year 1709 formed a memorable era in Calamy’s life. 
During the Spring and summer he made a progress, exceeding 
1200 miles, through North Britain; and he has left a very parti- 
cular and minute account of his preparations and his companions, 
his suite, his stages, and his hosts, the festivities, the banquetings, 
the triumphs and the preachings whereof he was so large a par- 
taker. Having the fear of the Prsteuiied very strongly before his 
eyes, his first step was to procure a firman from Lord Sunder- 
land; wherein himself and his company were earnestly “‘ recom- 
mended to the favour and assistance of all magistrates, officers, 
and friends of the Government, for which we might have occa- 
sion, in the course of our journey.” Such were the precautions, 
without which a Southron did not think it secure to approach the 
modern Athens, but little more than 100 years since. At Lin- 
desfarne he was stopped awhile by the tide—a difficulty which he 
might have avoided, “ had we consulted venerable Bede ;” an 
author little likely to be found in a traveller’s valise. At Berwick 
he arrived after the close of the gates, and, not without some 
maneeuvring, obtained a night’s lodging within the garrison. On 
reaching Edinburgh he found the Geneiel Assembly sitting; he 
dined twice with the High Commissioner, who kept a magnificent 
table; and even in the bosom of the gloomy Synod itself he hazard- 
ed a caustic jest, which passed with the rapidity of lightning from 
the ear of the Moderator to that of Lord Forbes, ran from bench 
to bench, traversed the whole choir of St. Giles’s Church, drew 

als of inextinguishable laughter from the Lord President and 
bis neighbours, was whispered to the High Commissioner, 
pervaded the whole Assembly, and in the end was repeated to its 
author even at Aberdeen. Calamy was asked his opinion as to 
some proceedings respecting a Minister who appeared deficient 
in knowledge and unsound in principles, and concerning whose 
treatment the Assembly was somewhat at a loss. He answered, 
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that in England such a method as they were adopting would be 
reckoned the produce of “ the Inquisition revived.” Perhaps the 
remark scarcely merited the high reputation for wit which it 
obtained; but it was manifestly true, and no less manifestly un- 
expected in the grave presence before which it was delivered, 

‘hile in Edinburgh he was visited by an old lady, who re- 
quested him to give an account of her son, who had turned 
preacher somewhere near London. 


“Upon a little recollection, I told her I could not but own I had 
heard of her son, and that he was well spoken of, and hopeful, though 
I could not say I had ever seen him. ‘ Ab,’ said she, ‘ he has given me 
a great deal of trouble by that unhappy fancy, that no place would serve 
him but England. If he had but gone to where they bad the Gospel, I 
should not have been near so much concerned: whereas, now, I can 
have no rest in my spirit.’ This odd sally of the poor woman a little 
surprised me, and I could not help being earnestly desirous to get to the 
bottom of the matter. I thereupon made inquiry what led her to ima- 
gine that we had not the Gospel in England, as well as they in Scotland? 
‘ Ah, sir,’ said she presently, ‘ I heartily wish you had it, as well as we; 
for then should I be much more easy in my child's case, than I either 
am, or have been, ever since he has been from me.’ ‘ Why, really,’ said. 
I, ‘I cannot be more assured of any thing than I am of this, that we 
have the Gospel as well as you, aud the very same Gospel too; and I 
cannot allow myself to suppose that any of your ministers would offer to 
say any thing to the contrary. I am ata loss to conceive where you 
have picked up this notion.’—‘ Ah, sir,’ said she, ‘ either I have all along 
been mistaken in the Gospel (which I think I have not), or you in 
England (though you in some other things are many degrees beyond us) 
have not the Gospel.’ ”—vol. ii. pp. 167, 168. 


Calamy continued to explain to her that the English were really 
Christians, but she was still incredulous. 


*“* Oh! sir,’ said she, by way of reply, ‘ now you are fallen u 

ood works. As to them, goes own that, by the report I have ao 

am inclined to believe you have more of them with you than.we have 
among us.’ ‘ Well then,’ said I, (in order to a yet farther trial,) ‘ if the 
belief of what God has revealed, and the fruits and effects of that belief, 
where it is sincere and hearty, are the same with us and you, how can 
it be that you should have the Gospel with you, and not we also among 
us?’ ‘Ah! sir,’ said she, ‘ you have with you no Kirk Sessions, Pres- 
byteries, Synods, and General Assemblies, and therefore have not the 
Gospel.’ "’—vol. ii. p. 170: 


We need not draw the moral of this tale. What little knot of 
pseud- Evangelicals exists among us in the present day, which will 
not deny, equally with Mrs. Yule, that the Gospel is preached 
without the pale of its own narrow pinfold! 

NO. XIV.—APRIL, 1830, Y 
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Upon visiting Dalkeith, after going the round of the house, 
Calamy, to his great joy, found a table spread with tongue and 
ham; whereupon he drank the Duchess of Buccleugh’s health, 
with abundance of thanks. At an anniversary dinner given by 
the Masters of the College at Edinburgh, he “‘ was overpersuaded 
by the good company” to eat a Sea-cat; and whether for this 
compliance, or on other accounts, we are not precisely informed, 
but within a few days he was presented with a Doctor’s diploma. 
In return he invited the Academical authorities to a cold treat 
one evening, which was all he could prevail on them to accept. 
On passing farther Northward and advancing to New Aberdeen, 
these demonstrations of good-will were remarkably changed. 


‘Upon entering, and all the way as we passed to our inn, I could 
not but observe a very different look and carriage of the people, from 
what I had taken notice of in any town before. They seemed to lower 
upon us, and gnash their teeth, and give many signs of wrath and indig- 
nation, at which I was surprised, not having room for the least guess 
or conjecture at the cause.’’—vol. ii. p. 197. 


It seems that the travellers were mistaken for certain of the 
before-mentioned French Prophets who were known to be in the 
neighbourhood; and that, upon a disclaimer of the connection, 
they were received with customary civility. 

A Salmon-feast given by the Masters of King’s College, in a 
hut on the banks of the Don, is related with much unction. 


* We bore them company to the river's side, where was a little hut 
or booth; in one part a room with a fire, and in another a room for 
company. Some senner employed caught several fine salmon, and 
threw them directly into a pond, intending, when they had a number, 
to pick out some of the best to dress. As the fish were swimming about 
in this pond, dogs were sent in amongst them, who sometimes endea- 
voured to catch them in their teeth. The fish would ever and anon 
turn, and either give them a flap with their tails, or bite them with their 
mouths, which set them a howling, and gave an odd sort of diversion to 
the standers-by. My relating which passage has sometimes occasioned 
diversion. I have happened to fall in the company of gentlemen that 
were lovers of sport, whom I have asked whether they ever saw salmon 
hunted by dogs, as I had done? Of which they could form no notion, 
till I explained the matter. 

“ At‘ length some fish were chosen out for dressing. These were 
immediately put into the kettle, and set upon the table with no other 
sauce than a little salt and vinegar, or some of the liquor in which they 
were boiled. The taste was indeed so rich and luscious, that had we 
had such sauce as usual with us, we should have been in no small danger 
of a surfeit. I thought it not unneedful, therefore, to caution the young 
ones with me to eat but sparingly, for fear of the consequence. We had 
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some excellent French claret, which the gentlemen bad taken care to 


a thither for that purpose, to wash our fish down.”—vol. ii. pp. 201, 
2. 


The festivities of the day were concluded with Calamy’s admission 
ad eundem, and an adjournment to a handsome supper, which he 
had provided at his inn, | 

Like honours awaited him at Glasgow, where he drank excel- 
lent French claret, received his Diploma in a silver box, enter- 
tained the Professors with cold fowl and ham, and so took his 
leave of Scotland. During his return, while upon the walks at 
Preston, a lady, who overheard him observe that “ it was a plea- 
sant place for a pipe of tobacco and a glass of October,” sent 
her footman home for both these creature-comforts, without hint- 
ing her design; and thus delighted him by an almost Fairy realiza- 
tion of his wish. After nine weeks’ absence, he found himself 
once again in London, which at that time was greatly agitated by 
the silly affair of Dr. Sacheverel. 

The accession of George I. occasioned great joy among the Dis- 
senters, who had been bitterly annoyed by the enactment of the - 
Schism Bill. So strongly was it opposed by them, that after it 
had passed both Houses, they even thought of petitioning the 
Queen to refuse the Royal Assent. Calamy seems very dexte- 
rously to have prevented this violent and foolish step, by commu- 
nicating privately with Lord Sunderland, the great Whig friend 
of his Party, and procuring from him a public expression of dis- 
approval. ‘The Queen died on the very morning on which the 
provisions of this Act were to come into force; and so powerfully 
were the Dissenters affected by the change which that event pro- 
duced, that, nearly fifty years afterwards, tt was commemorated 
from one of their leading pulpits, as a special interference of the 
Puritan Theocracy. ‘* On the very day that the Schism Act was 
to take place,” says Dr. Benson, preaching at Salter’s Hall so 
late as 1758, “God once more appeared for us in the most 
remarkable and distinguished manner; took away the life of that 
Princess who had been so far seduced as causelessly to seek our 
destruction....... O that glorious first of August! that most 
signal day which ought never to be forgot!” Mr. Rutt has. 
noticed a bon-mot of a Court wit of the time, on the presentation 
of the Dissenters’ Address to the new King, which is certainly not 
more profane than the above preachment. ‘The Ministers being 
clad in the Geneva cloak, similar to that used at funerals, led a 
nobleman to ask, ‘“‘ What have we here?—a funeral?” On which 
the once celebrated Tom Bradbury replied, “‘ No, my Lord, a 
Resurrection.” 

We do not know that we can afford a fairer specimen of ‘the 
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total want of the power of graduation, if we may so call it, which: 
marks Calamy’s mind, of the undistinguishing apposition which 
he is ever making of great things with small, and of the equality 
of estimation wherewith he appears to have regarded the interests 
of Europe and of the Meeting House, than by noticing an entry. 
respecting the troublous year 1715, It is a reeord of the deaths. 
of two of his contemporaries; concerning one of whom it is pro- 
bable none of our readers ever yet heard any thing at all; and 
whatever they may have heard of the other, must be widely dif- 
ferent from Calamy’s mistaken statement. 


“'fwo others also this year (1715) left this world, that should not be 
forgotten, though they were of very different stations and characters. 

‘Thomas, Marquis of Wharton, Lord Privy Seal, died April 12, in 
the sixty-seventh year of his age. He was an able statesman, and ever 
zealous for the welfare of bis country. Perhaps he was an example of 
ihe most public spirit, and as true a lover of his native land, as is to be 
met with in the British history. 

** The other was Mr. John Shower. He died June 28, and was suc- 
ceeded in his congregation, (who built for him that handsome place of 
worship in Old Jewry, London,) by Mr. Simon Browne, and in the 
lecture at Salter’s Hall by Mr. Thomas Reynolds. Mr. Browne, after 
he had officiated for some time as successor to Mr. Shower, was wholly 
disabled by deep melancholy.” —vol. ii. pp. 339—342. 


Now than Wharton, every body knows that, with the exception 
of his yet more notorious son, there never existed a more aban- 
doned, unprincipled, and avowed libertine. Swift may, perhaps, 
lave coloured a little highly, in his rancorous but most clever 
Short Character ; still the barefaced effrontery of Wharton’s pro- 
‘ligacy has never been contested even by his own party. But in 
lis hatred of the Church he became a “ Presbyterian in Politics ;” 
aud this, in the eyes of such men as Calamy, would change 
Clodius into Curius, and lead them to engrave the praises of 
Voplicola on the base of a statue of Verres. Of Mr. Shower 
we know no ill, and Mr. Rutt in his note tells us no good. His 
commentary indeed is tacked as a rider to the text, for the sake 
of introducing a somewhat forced compliment to the late Dr. 
Rees; a successor in a second Temple built on the site of that 
which once was Mr. Shower’s. It would appear that Mr. Rutt 
believes Dr. Rees to have been the sole author of the multitome 
('yclopedia which passes under his name. ‘That Work, he says, 
is “*a lasting monument of his science, talents, judgment, and 
‘adustry, and the largest contribution from any one individual to 
the literature of his Country.” Moreover, he informs us that the 
only two pictures which adorned the Library of the Royal Duke 
who inhabits Kensington Palace, at the time at which he (Mr. 
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Rutt) visiied it, were likenesses of Dr. Rees, and of another Doctor 
who, if we mistake not, would somewhat hastily have declined the 
honour of such Arcadian amboism; and who, with all his minor 
defects, should never be mentioned in like copartnership. Dr. 
Rees can only be a fit companion-portrait for Dr. Parr, ou the — 
principle that Politics, like Poverty, bring men acquainted with 
strange bedfellows. 

In the latter part of his Memoirs, Calamy appears in an unex- 
pected situation for a Dissenting Divine; as a frequenter of 
Court, and in personal communication with the Sovereign. On 
one occasion, during the King’s absence in Hanover, he accom- 
panied an Address to the Prince of Wales, who was exercising 
the functions of Regent. The Princess liad just miscarried, and 
while the Deputation was waiting in the “ antichamber” (ante- 
chamber) it was announced that her Royal Highness was con- 
sidered out of danger. It was thought that this occurrence should 
be noticed to the Prince, and the task, which fell upon Calamy, 
was performed by him very greatly to his own satisfaction, as 
well as to that of ‘Tom Bradbury, to whom it afforded opportu- 
nity for another witticism. 


* None of us could deny but the thing was fit and proper enough ; 
but the question was, which of us should do it, off-hand and without 
time for forethought, in such a presence. ‘The other three put it upon 
me to speak, and were each of them so resolute against their own doing 
it, that, had I been as positive, it must have been wholly omitted, which 


‘we all agreed would not be well taken. Thereupon | undertook it; but 


when | came iuto the presence-chamber, and saw so many Lords, Earls, 
Dukes, and Bishops there, and particularly observed the Lord Chancel- 
lor at the Prince’s right hand, and the Archbishop of Dublin at his left, 
and a good number of white staves, stars, and garters in the company, I 
should gladly have retracted my promise, but it was then too late. 
Therefore, when the address had been presented, 1 stepped up to the 
Prince, and passed a short compliment upon him in these words: 
“** May it please your Royal Highness. 

““* Having this favourable opportunity of appearing in your august 
presence, we humbly beg leave, before we withdraw, to express the 
grateful sense we have of that kind Providence, which has so mercifully 
‘interposed for the preserving the inestimable life of your most excellent 
consort. 

‘** «The concern we were under to hear of her great danger, engaged 
our most hearty and fervent prayers for her; and the hope and prospect 
we now have of her perfect recovery, is the matter of our daily thanks- 
giving and joy.’ 

‘Lhe Prince, in an obliging manner, returned us thanks, and we all 
kissed his hand: and when we were gone, Mr. Thomas Bradbury, with 
his wonted pleasantry, said, if any one asked him who of us waited on 
the Prince on this occasion, he would answer that there were two Pres- 
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byterians, a congregational Brother, and a Quaker! Io the last of 
these denominations, pointing at me, who had a very discernible tremor 
in my voice, which, considering the unusualness of the service I was 
put upon, in the midst of so many persons of rank and dignity, upon so 
short warning, was not much to be wondered at.”—vol. ii. pp. 361, 362. 


Soon afterwards, as Calamy happened to accompany a fnend 
from Leyden who was desirous to kiss his Majesty’s hand at 
Hampton Court, they were admitted to see the King while at 
dinner, Dr. Calamy was recognized as having attended with 
Addresses, and the King “ whispered to a Courtier near him, 
who sent one of the yeomen of the guard directly tome. He 
told me it was desired that my friend and I would go to the side- 
board and drink his Majesty’s health in a glass of old hock, which 
was a favour wholly unthought of.” Calamy, no doubt, did as he 
was bid, smoothed his hair, pulled down the forelock, scraped 
his foot, and finished his bumper, But this good-humoured 
courtesy of the King was a prelude to a much more substantial 
favour. Calamy had preached and published certain Sermons 
on the Trinity, and a Vindication of the contested text 1 John, v. 7. 
Those he received permission to dedicate to the King; to whom 
also he was recommended by Lord Townshend to present them in 
person. Accordingly, having got some well bound, he was intro- 
duced into the Royal Closet, between ten and eleven in the 
morning. The scenes which followed are amusing specimens of 
politic patronage and convenient simplicity, 


‘| humbly presented my book to his Majesty, who received me very 
graciously, took it into his hands, and looked on it; and then was 
pleased to tell me, he took us Dissenters for his hearty friends, and 
desired me to let my brethren in the city know, that in the approaching” 
election of members of Parliament, he depended on them to use their 
utmost influence, wherever they had a interest, in favour of such as 
were hearty for him and his family. I freely told his Majesty that he 
might upon good grounds be assured that they were very much disposed 
that way; but that I would not fail of letting my brethren know the 
honour his Majesty did them, to declare with so much frankness his 
dependence upon them, in this case. Observing there were many wait- 
ing without, T took my leave, and went down the back stairs. 

“* Lord Townshend soon followed me, and asked me how I liked my 
reception? I told his Lordship he was so very good, and his Majesty 
so exceeding gracious, that I must be utterly stupid if I was not very 
thankful. I added, that I had ordered my servant to leave one of my 
books at bis Lordship’s, which he would find there at his return; and 
that, as to his Majesty's niessage by me to my brethren, bis Lordship 
should hear from me about it in two or three days, without fail. His 
Lordship told me his Majesty designed me a present, and I should hear 
from his brother Walpole about it, whom he was ordered by his Majesty 
to speak to. 
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* Going the very next day into the city, I got some few of each of 
the three denominations together, and delivered the message from bis 
Majesty. They, with unanimity, desired me to signify to Lord Towns- 
hend, that they were very thankful to his Majesty for the honour he did 
them, and should not disappoint his expectations, complying with which 


they took to be their interest and duty both. And I did it accordingly, 


“« T afterwards waited on the Prince and Princess of Wales, and pre- 
sented each of them with one of my books, and was graciously received. 
Waiting afterwards on the three young Princesses, and delivering one 
of my books to Princess Anne, one of which I intimated to ber I had 
before presented to his Majesty, and another to the Prince and Princess : 
she told me she had heard of it, but was afraid the book would be above 
her capacity. I told her Highness that, as she was provided with. 
abundant helps, in order to her improvement in knowledge, so she 
might hope, that in a careful use of a she would find her capacity 
ey and increase. She told me, she would certainly read it, and make 
trial, 

“« As the three young Princesses stood in a row before me, which I 
must own I thought a most entertaining sight, I took the freedom to 
tell them, that being so descended, and so carefully educated as they 
were, the world had great expectations from them, and all the Protestant 
Churches had their eyes upon them, having raised hopes as to what.they 
in time, and as they came to settle and be transplanted into other great 
families, would do in their favour; and that I could assure them, they 
had many prayers continually sent up to the great God for them, that he 
would make them great blessings, wherever their lot might be cast. 
Upon which Princess Anne, of her own accord, very readily said, ‘ Sir, 
we hope those good prayers will be continued, for which we shall be 
very thankful.’ 


“A few days after this I had a messenger from the Treasury, sent by 


Mr, Walpole, with a bill of fifty pounds out of his Majesty's royal ns . 


for which he brought a receipt in form, which I signed with humb 
thanks. 
** For this book of mine I had thanks afterwards sent me by several 


Dignitaries of the Church of England, some of whom were Bishops and 
Deans.” —vol. ii, pp. 445--450. 


e 


A closet-audience, a descent by the back-stairs, an opportunity 
of lecturing three Princesses in a row, and a Treasury warrant 
for fifty pounds, must be reckoned among very rare bonnes-fortunes 
of a Now -Conformist Did it never occur to the excellent 
Preacher that he was paid for the support which he afforded to 
the doctrine of Election, rather than that of the Trinity? 

The, Memoirs terminate abruptly on the 16th of December, 
1731; Calamy died in June of the following year. His character 
may be summed up in a very few words. He appears to have 


a fair, average understanding ; against the en- 


argement of which an irregular education and Sectarian habits 
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acted as impenetrable barriers. ‘To Scholarship or Literature, 
even his most devoted admirers will scarcely assert for him any 
high pretensions ; and it is not a little remarkable, that although 
he flourished (such is the Biographical idiom) during what is 
commonly esteemed the Augustan period of our Language, and 
was the contemporary of Dryden, Newton, Locke, Pope, Swift, 
and Addison, (of how brilliant a galaxy do those great names 
remind us!) he is silent concerning them, unless by mere inci- 
dental mention. Of the squabbles of the Conventicle, the contro- 
versies of Hand Alley and Long Ditch, the subtilties in dispute 
between Dr. Crisp and Dr. Daniel Williams, the doubts which 
agitated the comprehensive minds of Mr. George Griffyths, Mr. 
Robert Trail, and countless other Misters similis farina, details 
the most ample are given; and there may be those for whom they 
possess interest. For the rest, it is but just to commend the con- 
stitutional. gentleness of temperament wherewith Calamy evi- 
dently was blessed. It was this complacency which, united with 
u deserved reputation for moral habits, and an accurate know- 
ledge of the Dissenting Microcosm, gave him that influence over 
his brethren which he undoubtedly possessed in his own days, 
and which has made them think it worth while to publish these 
his Acts, for the advantage of posterity. 


Arr. I11.—The Sacred Calendar of Prophecy. By the Rev. 
G.S. Faber, B.D. 3 vols. 8vo. Price £1. 16s. Rivingtons, 
London. 


‘Tue Apocalypse of St. John las been a fruitful source of 
strange and ridiculous speculations. It is an ocean without a 
shore as yet discovered, on which ingenuity has freely sailed be- 
fore the gales of imagination, without a limit to her career, with- 
out a chart to guide her, without the fear of foundering on heresy, 
but at the same time without a hope of reaching the harbour of 
conviction. ‘The early commentators, indeed, had a very sum- 
mary mode of despatching most of its difficulties: im every em- 
blem of power they discovered the Church; for in their scheme 
no order or continuity of events was sought; the occurrences un- 
folded by the progress of time being then but few, the historical 
method of interpretation was out of the question. Hence the 
.ider of the white horse was the Church; the blood-coloured 
moon under the sixth seal was the Church; the cloud that clothed 
the angel coming down from Heaven was the Church; the angels 
with the trumpets were the Church; the four angels standing on 
the four corners of the earth were the Church in the four quar- 
ters of the globe; the two witnesses, the two olive trees, the two 
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candlesticks were still the Church distinguished by the two testa- 
ments. In short, the Church—not the Church of Christ, but the 
Church of Rome—is found in every corner, except in Babylon 
and the ten-horned monster. The seven heads, indeed, are ad- 
mitted to glance at the city of Rome, but only for the purpose of 
intimating the extensive domination of Antichrist. Even the open- 
ing of the seals is supposed to represent the revelation of sacra- 
mental mysteries, and the loosing of the angels bound in the Eu- 

hrates, the binding and loosing power of the Papal Church 
[his mode of dealing with the darkness simplified the matter 


amazingly, and its obscurities were read with as much facility as. 


hieroglyphics by Champollion; but then it was a plain objection 
to it, that the book contains explicit marks of time—the numbers 
and succession of events. | 

St. Bruno, however, (12th cent.) disposed of this objection with 
as little difficulty as the rest. According to him, the numbers are 
all indefinite, except indeed in the case of the two witnesses, who 
are undoubtedly Enoch and Elias. ‘The seven churches, for im- 
stance, signify all Christian churches; the seven seals, all Christian 
mysteries; the seven trumpets, the seven phials, and the seven 
heads of Antichrist represent all the persecutions of the Church, 
how many soever they may be, even to the end of time. And the 
reason he assigns for this use of a specific number is very satisfac- 
tory ;—because there are seven days. Primasius, (6th cent.) how- 
ever, is unreasonable enough not to be satisfied with this solution, 
and accordingly he gives another, Universality, he says, is often 
represented by the number seven, because every whole consists of 
its subordinate diversities; and so the unity of seven consists of 
the first unequal and equal numbers—three and four. At first 
sight it seems hard that one and two should be excluded from this 
privilege ; but the argument by which he supports the claims of 
three and four is quite unanswerable. We have an example, he 
says, in ourselves, that the totality of ourselves is compounded of 
three and four: for there are three things belonging to the soul, 
and four to the body; for it is said, that God must be loved with 
all the heart, and with all the sou/, and with all the mind; and we 
have four qualities that distinguish the body—hot and cold, 
and moist. His other remarks upon the numbers of St. John are 
equally worthy of attention. ‘The number of the horsemen when 
the sixth trumpet sounded, (ix. 16.) seems to have been in his 
copy eighty thousand; which he accounts for thus: eight and 
its multiples by ten are used in representations of evil, because 
eight is formed from four, which enumerates not only the qualities 
of the body, but also the perturbations by which life is often 
mightily disquieted—/fear, desire, grief, and joy—which, being 
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doubled because there are two sexes, make eight. Upon this 
principle he accounts too for the number of furlongs (xiv. 20.) 
which the pool of blood is to cover in the great destruction of the 


last day; for four times 400 make 1600, and in the same spirit of 


cabalistic interpretation, he finds the doctrine of the Trinity (xxi. 6.) 
in that declaration of our Lord, “ I am Alpha and Omega”—for 
these letters, taken numerically, express one and eight hundred, 
which is also the sum of the numerals contained in the Greek 


_name of a dove, [lepicrepa, i.e, the Holy Spirit. As a set-off 


against these triflings, it is fair to Primasius to give his sound 
Protestant exposition of a passage which the Romanists since his 
days have exceedingly perverted. Jesus, says he, is the rock or 
Petra on which the Church is founded, and Peter is called Petrus 
from him, as Christianus from Christ. In the interpretation of 
the Apocalypse, however, he certainly failed; and all the actors in 
that comprehensive drama discovered by him may be reduced to 
four—Jesus and Satan, the Church and Antichrist. Among 
those who have adopted the compendious mode of getting rid of 
the difficulties arising from exact numbers, by assuming that they 
were not intended to be exact, may be reckoned the notorious 
Hildebrand, whose infallible decision ought to have settled the 
question long ago. ‘The thousand years of the Millennium, says 
he, is altogether allegorical. By a synecdoche of species, a de- 
finite number is placed for an indefinite number of years, and the 
meaning is this: when the Church shall have been sufficiently 
afflicted, all persecution shall at length be removed, and she shall 
reign with Christ, that is, she shall be at peace, and shall flourish 
a thousand years, or, in other words, a pretty considerable length 
of time—tempus bene longum. 

But the most daring inroad upon this mystery, and that which 
would most shock the sensibilities of our Millennarians in the 
present day, was made by a German divine. With that boldness 
of conjecture for which the theologians of his country are remark- 
able, it was maintained by John Christopher Romig, that we are 
now actually in the middle of the Millennium. If this be so, we 
recommend to all ministers and preachers of the Gospel to forbear 
inveighing against the devil: for what can he do? he is bound in 
chains, he is shut up in the bottomless pit, and his prison is so 
fast that he cannot get forth. It must be a mistake to suppose 
that so many are deceived by him every day; for we Protestants, 
who have not the mark of the beast upon our foreheads, have been 
reigning with Christ, and sitting on thrones of judgment, ever 
since the Reformation. For if 1260 years be counted backwards 
from the time when Luther published bis translation of the Bible, 
and England threw off her subjection to the Pope, we shall find 
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their commencement nearly coincide with the birth of Constan- 
tine—the birth, that is, of the man child, who was to. rule the 
nations with an iron rod, and the first resurrection means no more 
(at least so says Mr. Romig) than Protestantism bursting the cere- 
ments of the charnel-house, in which Papal tyranny confined her, 
and rising to a life of liberty and peace by the free preaching of 
the Gospel. bo 

Doubtless this scheme of interpretation must be very agreeable 
to a certain Independent, who talks of opening heaven as if some- 
thing less difficult than a Bramah’s lock. In a book to which he 


has affixed the presumptuous title of “‘ Heaven Opened by J. Ad- - 


dis,” he insists that, ‘‘ as long as the civil magistrate adopts and 
associates with him one sect, we are deprived of the Spirit of the 
Lord.” We conclude, therefore, that the Independent church 
alone enjoys this privilege, and consequently that she is the Wo- 
man, who, when the child was born, fled into the wilderness to be 
persecuted 1260 years. But here Mr. Addis involves himself in 
a tissue of contradictions. He is not content, like the German, 
to terminate the persecution of the Woman at the Reformation ; 
for he complains that “ it is shamefully tyrannical to impose one 
service upon a whole nation:” from whence we learn, to out 
great surprise, that there is no toleration in this country, no dis- 
sent permitted, no Independent congregation. He thinks that 
‘the seven angels are not distinct from the two witnesses; the 
only difference is, that the trumpet angels mark out the chrono- 
logv of the Church from Constantine to the second Advent, and 
the two witnesses its geography.”—(p. 60.) His principles, no 
doubt, warrant him in saying, that the witnesses began to pro- 
phesy in sackcloth from the time when that emperor took the 
Church into alliance with the state; but unfortunately their geo- 
graphical claims are not quite so clear as their chronology: the 
period of their prophesying is expressly limited to 1260 days or 
years. If, therefore, they are not distinct from the trumpet 
angels, that is, if the periods they occupy commence and termi- 
nate together—for it is difficult to imagine any other point of 
resemblance—but if that be so, then it follows that the witnesses 
have long ago ascended into heaven; the last trumpet has sounded ; 
the second Advent is past; and we are already in the third cen. 
tury of the Millennium. It may not be unamusing to the reader 
to know the reason why the two witnesses are supposed to repre- 
sent the geography of the Church—because forsooth it was “ dis- 
tributed in the two empires of the East and West, and afterwards, 
when the Eastern empire ceased, in the two Pretorian,or Papal 
Prefectures of Gaul and Italy.”—(p. 60.) When Constantinople 
was taken by the ‘Turks, the Western empire, which then existed, 
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was not divided into two Prefectures; and as for calling thet 
Pretoriau, he might as well have called them Antediluvian: but 
his two witnesses did not continue under any form up to that 
4 oes When Augustulus was deposed from the throne of the 
est—when Odoacer ruled in Italy.and Euric in Gaul—when 
Arian Heruli overran the former, and Arian Visigoths the latter— 
and the rest of Europe was a prey to other barbarous hordes— 
where were the two Pratorian or Papal Prefectures to be found? 
and more than three centuries elapsed before the Western empire 


revived. 
It appears that in this country we have been too vainly 
: dreaming of the delinquencies of Rome. It is time that we 


should look to ourselves: we have been fondly imagining that we 
saw the man of sin in Popery, and the mother of abominations 
seated on the seven-hilled Babylon. But here is a Nathan who 
bids us take the opprobrium to ourselves! Yes, it has been dis- 
covered by this lynx-eyed prophet, that the Church of England, 
and by the same rule the Church of Scotland too, is the Anti- 
christ—a harlot establishment—the Lady of the Scarlet mantle 
carried by the Beast; and it is the duty of every Christian to dis- 
. connect himself from it and come out of it.—(p. 154.) We have 
| wasted too much time perhaps on this aperient of Heaven: one 
more will suffice before we dismiss him to oblivion. Let it not 
be supposed that we wish to fasten him upon the respectable 


x 


iP body of Independent dissenters. We have only used the term 
4 for want of some more appropriate designation; for in truth he 
' is quite independent of every known creed or discipline. He 
f holds that “ the Holy Spirit is no other than the joint ecclesiaza- 
y tion of the Father and the Son; not a distinct person, but the 


third pleroma of the only true God,” and he sees no reason 
(p. 106) why the laity should not divide themselves according to 
their towns, and in each of them appoint one of themselves as 


ters. This is the magna-charta of our liberties, and this Hercules 


—(«dS bishop, while the parishioners acted the part of presbyters, by 
ae performing the public duties in rotation. This would save 
ian tithes, and every father of a family would save the lay presbytery 
a et the trouble of baptizing his children by baptizing them himself, 
cit uy because he himself would be a presbyter, and every man has now 
ia a divine right to the priesthood ;—all are kings and priests by a 
.—CcvVO divine law, because Christ told his disciples not to be called mas- 


of a truth is stationed in the very vestibule of that wonderful exhi- 


i bition of God's poetry of prescience—the Apocalypse.—(pp. 127, 
Oe 128.) ‘The scheme of abolishing tithes and priesthood .may fur- 
Ba nish an useful hint to Joseph etai but if Mr. Addis insists 
i upon being a king likewise, perchance the attorney-general may 
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discover arguments to persuade him that the Millennium has not 
yet arrived, and he may find that neither Newgate nor Heaven are’ 
easily opened by feebleness and folly. It was a most ill-advised 
temerity, in such a mind, to venture its crazy bark among those 
rocks and shoals, through which much superior understandings 
cannot work their way in safety. ne 

The difficulties indeed that environ the undertaking may be 
guessed from the universal disagreement of expositors. ‘The Bishop 
of Utica makes the devil ride three of the horses under the first. 
seal, and Jesus Christ the fourth; but the author of “ The Apo- 
calypse of Jesus Christ explained,” seats Constantine on the white 
horse, Theodosius on the red, Honorius on the black, and Justinian 
on the pale or green. Cunninghame opens the first seal at the 
Crucifixion of our Lord; Frere postpones it till three centuries 
later. Cunninghame wraps up the six first seals in the seventh, 
and assigns the four first trumpets to the second ; Croly makes the 
seven seals consecutive, and assigns the four first trumpets to the. 
third. Pastorini, or Walmsley, makes seals, trumpets and vials 
all begin together. One writer (Woodhouse) is of opinion, that 
the subject of the seals is the state of the Church from first to last, 
and the subject of the trumpets, its persecutions. Another thinks 
the seals represent the Western Roman empire, and the trumpets 


the Eastern. One finds the Triumph of the Church under the — 


seventh seal, and another the French Revolution; one refers the 
four first triumphs to the fourth century, another reads in them 
the defeat of the Spanish Armada, and the wars of Louis XIV., 
nay, the very foundations of all interpretation are disputed. Mait- 
land denies that prophetic days are equivalent to years, and 
Schenek wrote a dissertation to prove that “ times” do not mean 
times, but empires.* Even those expositors who concur (as most 
of them certainly do,) in ascribing to the prophetic period so often 
repeated a duration of 1260 years, nevertheless differ most widely 
in fixing the date of its commencement. Mede places it in 456; 
Frere in 533; an author quoted by Hales in 583; Faber in 606; 
Hales in 620; Bishop Newton in 727; Lowman in 756, and Sir 
Isaac Newton twenty years later still: but the greatest diversity 
of opinion appears in those who strive to earn the character of 
“him that hath understanding,” by cougting the number of the 
Beast—a diversity so great as to contradict the assertion of Solo- 
mon, that “ Wisdom is easily seen of them that love her, and 
found of such as seek her.”+ The various explanations of the 
numbers 606 are thus enumerated by Mr. Croly, in Greek— 


O Nicetes, Gensericus, Benedictus, Loutherana, Saxoneios, Bonneparte. 


O Nixytys, Tevoepixos, Bevedixtos, Aoudepava, Zakoveros, Bovverapre. 
* Dan, vii. 25, + Wisdom, vi, 12. 
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Euinas. 
Jerome finds in Evias, a serpent-finder; Grotius in OvAmios, a 
name of Trajan, (in which, by the way, it is remarkable that he 
supposes the final character(s) to be identical with the Episemon, 
and to have the same power as a numeral: he asserts too that the 
same character represented both in the litere majuscule (C).) 


Maometis. Lateinus. Teitan. 
Walmsley finds it in Maoueris, Ireneus in Aareswos and Tetayv. 


In Latin we have these solutions—Vicarius filii Dei, Ludovicus, 
Silvester secundus, Linus secundus, D. F. Julianus, Cesar 
Atheus: in Hebrew, Vitringa has suggested Adonikam; others 
Romiith; and the Opener of Heaven, Keisar Romim. This 
list, however, is very incomplete, and many more might be added, 
but that they are more absurd and unintelligible. There is a 
solution first proposed by Archdeacon Wrangham, and since by 
Mr. Faber, which is, to say the least of it, sufficiently ingenious— 


Amosarys (Apostates); for add together the numerical powers of 


all its letters, and’you find that they amount to 666; and it is the 
number of a man—the Roman pontiff. It is supposed to be 
peculiarly descriptive of the beast, or power, which opens his 
mouth in blasphemy against God by pretending to turn a wafer 
into God; to whom it was given for 1260 years to “ make war 
with the saints, and overcome them ;” and who has been “ wor- 
shipped by all that dwell on the earth whose names are not writ- 
ten in the Book of Life of the Lamb, that was slain from the 
foundation of the world.”* To the obvious and formidable ob- 


jection, that the small character was not then in existence, and 


that the mental vision of St. John must have seen the word writ- 
ten in uncial or capital letters, which would bring out a very 
different result computed as numerals, the supporters of this con- 
jecture reply, that the solution of the enigma was reserved for the 
age which should witness the fulfilment of the prophecy, and St. 
John himself seems to intimate that he did not understand it. 
The fact was revealed to him, but not the explanation. We 
cannot dismiss this catalogue of discordant conjectures without 
briefly adverting to two writers, who have discovered far more re- 
condite mysteries in that perplexing number. Mr. Croly su 

poses it to signify the number of years that elapsed after the date 
of Justinian’s decree, by which power was given to the Beast, and 
the commencement of the 1260 years in A.D. 533, and before the 
birth of the Inquisition in 1198. The hypothesis of I[renzus is 
still more fanciful. Noah, he says, was 600 years old when the 
flood came to punish the apostasy of the world. Sixty cubits 
and six cubits were the dimensions of the statue which Nebuchad- 


® Rev. xiii. 6, 7, 8. 
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nezzar set up to tempt the Israelites to apostasy, when three of 
the principal Jews, refusing to worship it, were thrown into the 
heated furnace. Now that image represents the Antichrist, who 
is “ worshipped of all them that dwell on the earth ;” therefore 
the 600 years of Noah, and the sixty and six cubits of the image, 
show the number of the name whose apostasies, accumulated 
through 6000 years, shall be punished with a deluge of fire. 
Enough has been now advanced to expose the unsatisfactory 
and contradictory results of all attempts that have hitherto been 
made to develope the meaning of the Apocalypse, and, undeterred 
by the denunciations of Mr. Croly, who declares that “to dis- 
courage Apocalyptic studies is awfully impious,” we are naturally 
led to conclude that “ all is vanity and vexation of spirit.” When 
Mr. Cunninghame, deluded by his theory, had the misfortune to 
predict the restoration of the house of Judah in 1822, and similar 
mishaps have befallen some of the foremost champions in the 
same cause, it is not unreasonable to warn the smaller fry to con- 
sider “ quid valeant humeri quid ferre recusent,” and to beware of 
the fate of him, who, “ ina cloudy chair ascending, rode audacious 
through the wild abyss, but that seat soon failing, his fluttering 
pennons failed, and plumb down he dropped ten thousand fathoms 


deep.” . 
But the author of the Sacred Calendar stands on much higher 


ground. Mr. Faber has brought to the task he has undertaken 
more learning, more acuteness, more logical induction, more ac- 
curate sifting of evidence, and more comprehensive views than 
any of his modern competitors. His principles of interpretation 
indeed, as well as the name of his work, are borrowed from 
Mede, who first opened out the true path, by which these heights 
of prophecy must be climbed. He discovered certain conform- 
ities in the various periods mentioned in the Apocalypse, which 
pointed out “ a necessity of contemporation,” and accordingly he 
arranged all the events in a series of synchronisms, which greatly 
abridge the labour of the interpreter, by filling up the canvass with 
a greater variety of symbolical figures, and reducing the number 
of dates. Thus he argues, (Remains, b. iii. c. 9.) that the con- 
tinuance of the woman in the wilderness, and the times of the 
ten-horned beast, have the same epocha and beginning, namely the 
dethroning and vanquishing of the Red Dragon; ergo, being equal 
times they must also have the same ending; but the times of the 
beast and of the two witnesses come out together, at the end of 
the sixth trumpet; ergo, being equal times they must needs begin 
together, and so contemporate throughout. Again, the times of 
the two witnesses, and of the Gentiles treading down the Court 
and Holy City, are concurrent by the plain construction of the 
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text: therefore the four periods connected with these symbols— 
the Time, Times and half a Time, or 1260 days in the first instance, 
the forty-two months in the second, the 1260 days in the third, and 
the forty-two months in the fourth, exactly coincide, they begin and 
end at the same points of time. Again, (Clavis Apocal. b. 3.) the 
two-horned beast, or false prophet, and the ten-horned beast, whose 
wound was healed, make their entrance and their exit from the 
scene together ; therefore they synchronise or are contemporaneous; 
but so also then is the mystic Babylon, for she is the rider of the 
ten-horned beast: and so also are the 144,000 virgins, for they 
are the same who would not worship the beast. ‘Therefore all 
these synchronise, and are to be looked for within the same period 
of 1260 days or years. Upon these principles he constructed a 
system, the result of which 1s, that the man of sin is now no more ; 
the false prophet and the apostate are destroyed, the saints are 
reigning, the judgment is set, the heavens and the earth are new, 
the kingdoms of the world are become the kingdoms of Christ. 
But though the superstructure is false, the foundations are firmly 
laid. Au interpreter may be mistaken in fixing the commence- 
ment of a period which comprises so large a space of what now 
is history, but he cannot err much 10 this grouping of the events 
prefigured, because it is the result of intrinsic evidence, and inde- 
pendent of hypothesis. Mede begins the 1260 years in ‘A.D. 455 
at latest; experience has shown him to be w rong. But surely he 
is right in his great leading position, (b. 11. c. 12,) that “for the 
true "account of ‘Limes in Scripture, we must have recourse to that 
Sacred Calendar and great Almanack of Prophecy, the four king- 
doms of Daniel, w hich are a prophetic chronology of times, mea- 
sured by the succession of four principal kingdoms, from the be- 
ginning of the captivity of e uutil the mystery of God should 
be timshed.”—( Epistle vin.) Now the four ‘kingdoms in Daniel 
are twice revealed: 1, to “Nebuchadnezzar, in a ‘glorious i image of 
tour sundry metals; Q, to Daniel himself, in a vision of four diverse 
beasts, arising outof the sea. ‘The intent of both is, by that suc- 
cession of kingdoms to point out the time of the kingdom of Christ, 
which no other kingdom should succeed or destroy.’ In the first 
of these visions, it is affirmed by Daniel himself, that the kingdom 
of Babylon, thon existing under Nebuchadnezzar, was signified by 
the head of gold. In starting from this point, therefore, there can 
be no mistake ; accordingly it is from this point that Mr. Faber 
commences his career: his ethereal coursers, “ Obstantes scindunt 
nebulas, pennisque levati, Pratereunt ortos tisdem de partibus;” 
not Euros, but interpretes. ‘To establish his theory, he asks but 
one postulate; but it is a concession of which we must beware; 
for if it be but granted he may bid defiance to criticism. It 1s like 
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the pout upon which Archimedes wished to stand: let him once 
rest his fudcrum there, and he has the whole system of prophecy 
at his command. He supposes, then that the whole series of years 
comprised in this great Almanack or Calendar of Prophecy 1s bi- 
partite, and the sum of the one half being given both by Daniel 
and by St. John, the sum of the other half, though no where ex- 
pressed, must of course be equal to it, and m order to tix the com- 
mencement of the latter, you have only to ascertain the termimation 
of the former. He contends, (vol. i. p. 64) that the three times 
and a half, which constitute the latter portion of the Sacred Calen- 
dar, are “‘ evidently a broken or imperfect number, the moiety (as 
it may reasonably be presumed) of an unbroken or perfect num- 
ber.” The reasonableness of this presumption may possibly be 
disputed; but if it should appear, that standing at the point of bi- 
section, and calculating backwards and forwards, he can show that 
the prophetical dates, with their included symbols, coincide with 
historical facts corresponding to the symbols, a strong presumption 
would be raised in favour of the hypothesis. 

Still it would be no more than an hypothesis; and instead of 
being able to sustain the whole weight of the subsequent analysis, 
like Atlas with the globe upon his shoulders, it would be com- 
pelled to look for support for itself from more decisive probabili- 
ties. ‘lhe ingenious author, therefore, brings forth an argument, 
a priori, to prove that the number of seven times or periods is posi- 
tively set forth in Scripture. Nebuchadnezzar being the golden 
head of the image in his own vision, “ he is the vital principle of 
the entire statue, as the natural head is the vital principle of the 
natural body. In this capacity he is mystically represented to us 
as a type or exemplar of the metallic image; shadowing out in his 
own person both the age and the fortune of the great compound, 
progressively increasing empire, which the image, during its growth 
is employed to symbolize.”—(vol. 11. p. 26.) Now Nebuchad- 
nezzar was afflicted with madness, but not im the way of an ordi- 
nary disease. It was the subject of a prophecy, and that too a 
prophecy which was not entirely explained by Daniel, nor literally 
fulfilled in his own person. ‘The tree in his vision was hewn down, 
but the stump remained firm m the ground, and so far the vision 
was fulfilled; the king was humbled to the earth by the temporary 
loss of his intellects, but his kingdom was left in safety. But 
Daniel takes no notice of the brass and iron bands that secured 
the stump, nor does the narrative of the literal accomplishment of 
the prophecy afford the smallest hint of explanation, these, there- 
fore, indicate a more remote allusion, and prove that the whole 
vision had a secondary design. Now since brass and iron were 


two of the metals in the previous vision of the statue, they are the 
NO. XIV.— APRIL, 1850. Z 
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links that connect the two, and seem intended to conduct our 
thoughts back to that great Calendar of Prophecy, of which the 
Babylonian king was the head, and the mountain of salvation filling 
all the earth will be the conclusion. But the literal madness of the 
king lasted seven times; therefore the moral insanity, which it typi+ 
fied, the madness of idolatry, and apostasy, and sin, must be of the 
same duration. The very vagueness of the word dimes, seems to 
have recommended it to both the prophets, because it preserved 
its emblematic form; while by virtue of its expansibility it could 
be adapted to the different magnitudes of its first and second 
subjects. 


“ The image,” says Mr. Faber, “ is described as being compounded of 
four metals, gold and silver and brass and iron; but the gold and the 
silver soon passed away; the brass and the iron alone remained from 
first to last as dominant or binding metals. Respecting the actual dura- 
tion of the iron through all the seven times, though in the vision first ap- . 
parent only on the legs of the image, there can be no dispute; for the 
iron empire of Rome commenced anterior to the commencement of the 
seven times, and it will remain under its final political arrangement to 
their very termination. | Nor can the parallel duration of the brass be 
denied, if we attend to the varied fortunes of the brazen empire. Both 
the kingdom of Macedon in particular, and the Grecian states in general, 
existed before the commencement of the seven times—and they have ever 
since been two distinct bands; first under the names of the Latin empite 
and the Greek empire, and afterwards, under the names of the Western 
empireand the Ottoman empire. ‘Thus, through the whole period of the 
seven prophetic times, has the mystical stump been firmly rivetted to the 
ground by the iron band of Rome and the brazen band of Greece; the 
two for a short season wreathed together, though not confounded, but 
existing for by far the longest term ina perfectly separate state. These 
two solid bands, without asking or needing the aid of the gold and the 
silver, have hitherto made sure the kingdom of the great compound image, 
and as we may abundantly collect from prophecy, they will cease not td 


make it sure unto the very end of the seven allotted times of moral in- 
sanity.”"—(vol. ii. p. 34.) 


It is remarkable that one of the earliest writers upon the Apo- 
calypse had some notion of this bipartition of seven times. Hip- 
politus, after reciting the passage of St. John, in which the two 
Witnesses are appointed to prophesy in sackcloth 1260 days, 
adds, (De Antichrist. c. 47,) ‘‘ that is, half of the hebdomad of 
which Danicl speaks,” for he had before remarked, (De Aati- 
christ. c. 45,) that the “ one week” designated a final hebdomad of 
years, during half of which, 7. e. 1260 days, the prophets, Enoch 
and Elias, or in other words, the “ two witnesses,” would preach 
repentance to all nations. He scems to have thought that the 
singular expression of three times and a half did afford a reason- 
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able presumption that it was only the moiety of an integer, and 
he could find no distinct mention of any hebdomad to be divided, 
except these seven prophetic daysin Daniel. If, indeed, relying 
only on the uniformity visible in God’s administration of the 
world, we were to conjecture from analogy the number of periods 
into which some unknown series of years would probably be dis- 
tributed, in any revelation concerning its future progress, we 
should, without hesitation, fix upon seven; for it is a number that 
seems peculiarly consecrated to sacred purposes. ‘Time was 
originally divided into seven days, and hence arose the notion 
which prevailed among the Jews, that the duration of the world 
would be limited to seven millenaries—a notion readily adopted 
by the early Christians, in whose minds it was strongly confirmed, 
by discovering in the thousand years of St. John the sabbatical 
millennium of rest. ‘The number of days appointed for the con- 
secration of the Jewish priests was seven; for making an atone- 
ment for the altar, seven; for eating unleavened bread, seven; 
for the purification of a woman, seven; for the judgment of 
leprosy, seven; for blowing the trumpet round the walls of Je- 
richo, seven: the seventh year was sabbatical; the seven-times 
seventh, the Jubilee; seventy years was the duration of the Cap- 
tivity; seventy weeks the prophetic period of Daniel, which 
Mede calls the lesser Calendar of Prophecy ;—and without enume- 
rating all the instances in which the number seven is employed 
in Scripture, which gave Bede occasion to call it “ perfectio et 

lenitudo,” let it suffice to observe, that the subdivisions of time 
in the Apocalypse itself are principally distributed under seven 
trumpets, seven seals, and seven vials. Now, though we do not 
think with the Council of Trent, that the number of seven sacra- 
ments can be defended from “ the universality and superior dig- 
nity of the number seven,”—yet if we cau gather from the books of 
Revelation, that God designed to solace the captivity of his chosen 
people, by shadowing forth the future fortunes of his Church 
under the obscure veil of prophecy, till its probation should be 
fully completed and its triumphs finally achieved—if one of the 
periods into which that space of time is divided is full of such 
important events, as may well be supposed to occupy one half 
the field of view, and if that period is designated ‘ three times 
and a half;” it is at least a very natural inference that the integral 
number through which the destinies of the world were appointed 
to roll, can be no otber than seven. When the angel upon the 
Euphrates pronounced the duration of the wonders seen by 
Daniel to be three times and a half, it ts remarkable that two 
men were seen by him standing on the opposite sides of the river, 
and one of them asks about the length of time. Now why are 
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the two introduced, since the answer is given ouly to one, unless 
it be intended to mark the division of time; the two periods being 
separated from each other, like the two men who represented 
them, and the duration assigned to one being assignable also to 
the other? © The Apocalypse of St. John,” says Sir Isaac New- 
ton, ‘* hath the same relation to the prophecies of Daniel, which 
they have to one another, so that all of them together make but 
one complete prophecy.” He afterwards observes that * the 
prophecy is distinguished into seven successive parts” (p. 254). 
Dean Woodhouse, who rejects this chronological succession, is so 
much captivated with the notion of seven great prophetic periods, 
that he considers the seventh trumpet “ the sabbatical one, which, 
after u long period of warfare, should bring rest and peace to 
the Church | (p.259). It is admitted by the same writer, (p. 262,) 
that the ten horns upon the Apocalyptical beast denote that be 
belongs to the same period as the emblem of Roman power de- 
scribed by Daniel, and indeed that “ he is the same ;” the prin- 
cipal difference consisting in this—that the description of the 
latter was to be “ accommodated in such a manner as to take in 
the type contained in his prophecy, which is supposed to be ful- 
filled in Antiochus Epiphanes, while that of St. John had only 
to look to the later accomplishment. It is no objection to’ this 
identity of subject that there was in one case a previous fulfilment 
of the prediction. It is a latitude which must be allowed to-all 
the prophecies of Scripture, which run in successive; parallels 
through one well-connected system. “ They have,” as Lord 
Bacon expresses it, “ springing and germinant accomplishment 
throughout many ages, though the height or falness of them may 
refer to some one age” (A. of L. B. 2.) If then the fountain- 
head, from which the stream of emblematic prophecy has rolled 
nlong, is to be found, where Damel points it out, in the Baby- 
lonian king; and if its course was divided into seven eras, the 
latter half of which, being again and again subdivided into seven, 
alone deserved that its events should be foreshown with increasing 
minuteness of detail; it follows that the double of the period that 
synchronises with the latter three times and a half, that is to say, 
twice 1260 years, counted from Nebuchadnezzar, will bring us 
down to the end of the prophetic chronology, and the extreme 
point of each half being thus determined, the intermediate dates 
may be ascertained by the same sort of process as that which the 
late Dr. Young employed in deciphering the hieroglyphics upon 
the Rosetta stone. For the order of this knowledge is, as Hurd has 
well observed, (Serm. 10,) “a great restraint upon the fancy of 
an expositor, who is not at liberty to apply the prophecies to 
events of any time to which they appear to suit, but. to events 
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only falling within that time to which they beloug in the course 
of this pre-determined method; and if to this restriction we add 
another, which arises from the necessity of applying not one, but 
many prophecies to the same time, we can hardly conceive how 
an. interpretation should keep clear of these impediments, and 
make its way through so many interfering checks, unless it be the 
true one. Just as when a lock is composed of many and m- 
tricate wards, the key that turns easily within them and opens the 
lock, can only be that which properly belongs to it.” ran 
Proceeding upon these principles, and adapting the events to 
the symbols that represented them in chronological. order with 
wonderful plausibility, Mr. Faber concludes that the millennium 
may be expected to begin in the year 1865. It is a proposition 
that may well startle those who believe with Dr. Burnet, that a 
general conflagration will renovate and purify the earth at the com- 
mencement of that period; or, like our modern Chiliasts, look for 
the personal Advent of our Lord, to take vengeance on bis ene- 
mies, and reign with his saints in the same visible, tangible, real 
body which he had before. ‘There was a grossness in the ideas 
of the ancient Chiliasts which cannot be imputed to the Millena- 
rians of the present day: but they had one or two qualities which 
their.successors would do well to imitate. ‘They were candid and 
docile. ‘Coracio and the other followers of Nepos, although they 
had been accustomed to lay so much stress upon the study of the 
Apocalypse as to incur the charge of undervaluing the other 
Scriptures, yet listened to the remonstrances of Dionysius, and, 
convinced by his arguments, renounced their reveries, It is quite 
clear that such expressions as the “ ‘The day of the Lord, and 
‘The coming of the Son of Man,’ are used sometimes in a lower 
and figurative sense, to signify the judgments of God upon a 
wicked nation, as in the instance of the destruction of Jerusalem. 
And accordingly Mr. Faber easily confutes the error of supposing 
that Christ is to come in person to reign on earth at the com- 
mencement of the Millennium, by showing that it contradicts the 
whole tenour of Scripture properly understood, the express decla- 
rations of our Saviour himself, and his apostles, Paul and John. 
‘His personal advent is referred by all of them to that day of judg- 
ment, when he “ shall sit on the throne of his glory, and before 
him shall be gathered all nations.” ‘There are three different 
epochs at which the dead are said to live again; first, at the com- 
mencement of the Millennium; 2. At its conclusion; 3. Atsome 
undetermined subsequent period, which is not revealed. ‘The 
Father alone knoweth it. Now it is plain that this last must be the 
literal and general resurrection, with which the personal Adveut 
vf our Lord is identified, when he shall come to judge the world. 
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The others are merely figurative resurrections: the first is the 
resurrection of the martyrs, which ‘ denotes the reappearance of 
men animated by the temper and principles of the martyrs :” the 
second, which is the resurrection of their enemies, ‘* denotes the 
reappearance of men influenced by the same anti-christian spirit 
as that which characterized their enemies.” ‘There may be a 
priority in the order of resurrection from the dead, and “ the 
dead in Christ shall rise first.” But why should the interval be 
more than sufficient to divide the events? Suppose, however, it 
should please God to interpose a thousand years, still they cannot 
be the thousand years of the Millennium, for at that period 
*‘ death shall be swallowed up in victory,” and the sting of death 
destroyed. But at the close of the Millennium, Satan being loosed, 
sin will still reign, and by sin, death, A fresh antichristian con- 
federacy will then be formed, and the nations will be gathered 
together to battle, and the apostates will be ‘ devoured by fire 
out of heaven” (Rev. xx). It is evident, therefore, that they who 
east pee a speedy termination of the present state, because the 
period of 1260 years will soon expire, are bad interpreters of 
prophecy. ‘Phe Milleumum of St. John amples no more than a 
period im which the Gospel shall be faithfully embraced by a con- 
siderable majority of mankind; a general diffusion of holiness 
will take place,” by a large outpouring of the Holy Spirit, “ and 
with it (what is indeed its natural consequence) a general diffusion 
of happiness” (vol. i, p. 478.) It is not necessary to suppose 
that the change will be eitherinstantaneous or universal. 


‘© Magnus ab integro seclorum nascitur ordo— 
Pauca tamen suberint prisce vestigia fraudis.” 


The prophecy will be sufficiently fulfilled, if the springs of faith 
shall burst forth copiously at the commencement of the thousand 
years, and flow on to the end of the term in uninterrupted streams, 
enlarging as they flow; it will be sufficiently fulfilled if the flood 
of divine knowledge overspreads the surface of the earth, even 
though the tops of the mountains be not covered. 

We have thus endeavoured to put our readers in possession of 
an outline of Mr. Faber’s theory, elucidating it by various consi- 
derations which have been urged in its support by some ingenious 
and learned believers in its accuracy. For ourselves, while we 
gladly place the author on a separate shelf from those which are 
occupied by the generality of modern prophets, we must at the 
same time declare that we are altogether unconvinced of the truth 
of his speculations. We have no faith in any explanation of 
prophecies which are still unfulfilled. When the predicted events 
come to pass, they will bring their own explanation with them. 
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‘Those writers who to comprehend them beforehand, 
must go on, as they have done for very many years, inventing sys- 
tems to-day, and admitting their fallacy to-morrow—dating their 
great epochs later aud later, as they themselves live to an older 
age—and leaving nothing on record but ingenuity misapplied, 
and warnings which will not be attended to, If nothing worse 
arises from such speculations than waste of time, and disappoiat- 
ment, we may, perhaps, have no great reason to complain of 
them. But we fear that they tend to unsettle weak heads, and 
to draw men off from real duties; and we are confident that they 
give a great and unnecessary advantage to the sceptic, by furnish- 
ing fresh food for that process of reasoning by which he endea- 
vours to fasten upon Christianity itself the blunders and absurdi- 
ties, not less than the vices of every individual Christian. 


Arr, V.— History of the Progress and Suppression of the Re- 
formation in Spain in the ‘Sixteenth Century. By ‘Thomas 


M‘Crie, D. D. Blackwood, Edinburgh ; Cadell, London. 
1829. 


Upon the perusal of this work we have felt that a desire for, in- 


formation has been created, but not fully gratified. In partieular 
we have been seized with an ardent wish to know more about the 
causes which finally led to the suppression of the Lutheran, opi- 


ious in Spain; to have a clear statement of the doctrines which 


were held by the majority of the reformers in that country; and, 
above all, to learn what were the motives which provoked the re- 
sentment of Charles V. and of his son Philip, agamst men whose 
principles were not corrupted by any mixture of political disaffec- 
tion, nor even with the desire to extend the limits of a legitimate 
freedom. We know not whether there be in existence materials 
to supply the deficiencies in Dr. M‘Crie’s volume, of which every 
one must find reason to complam, There is in it, we admit, an 
ample detail of insulated facts, the most part of which seem suf- 
ficiently well authenticated; there is a number of biographical 
sketches, some of which are rather interesting and curious; and 
there are descriptions of aulos da fe, extracts from.last speeches, 
and abridgments of creeds, all of which bear the strongest marks 
of having been faithfully reported. But still there is something 
wanting in order to complete such a history of the religious strug- 
gle which took place in Spain, about the middle of the sixteenth 
century, as is required in these days to satisfy the philosopher and 
to instruct the divine. 

What was there in the situation of the Italians in the time of 
Leo X., and of the Spaniards under Philip EL,, which prevented 
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the spirit of the Reformation from extending to all classes of the: 
people, and from effecting a permanent change in the doctrines of 
the Church? Were we to take upon us to answer this question, 
we should say that the inhabitants of the two countries just men> 
tioned, were, generally speaking, well satisfied with the civil go- 
vernment under which they lived; and that their desires for reli> 
gious improvement were not inflamed by those more ordinary but» 
more stimulating passions which respect political rights, personal - 
security, and the undisputed possession of their worldly goods. | 
‘The Spaniards, in particular, enjoyed at that epoch great prosperity: - 
at home and abroad; they had just extended their dominion over a | 
new continent, which seemed to promise inexhaustible treasures 3° 
their monarch, Charles V., had attained to a higher pitch of power 
than was possessed by any European sovereign since the days of | 
Charlemagne; while the recent union of the several kimgdoims 
within the Pyrenees had given to the pure race of ancient Chris‘ 
tians, as they termed themselves, a complete ascendancy over their: 
fellow-subjects of the Jewish and Moorish lineage. 
In this state of contentment in relation to the character and: 
policy of their rulers, and satisfied that they were, m all respects, 
the most powerful and distingushed nation in the world, the Spa+ 
niards, at the era of the Reformation, were strangers to all those: 
irritating motives, whether of revenge or ambition, which, in other: 
parts of Christendom, filled so rapidly the ranks of the disaffected, 
and shook for a time the firmest thrones. When men have na 
other motives to desire a change of religion but such as concern 
the conscience, they are in general found to act upon the precept 
of the great Author of their faith; and when they are persecuted 
1 one city, they flee unto another.. Mere matters of opinion, 
especially when opposed to the prevailing creed of a whole nation, 
exert but a feeble influence on. the popular mind; and 1m all cases — 
where the usual rights of citizenship are respected, where the per- 
son and the property are exempted from the caprice of tyrannical 
rulers, any difference of seutiment that can be excited in regard 
to disputed doctrinal points, is never held of sufficient importance » 
to justify an infringement of the public peace, and far Jess an) 
appeal to arms. 194 
It will, therefore, be found, we think, that in every instance; 
where, in order to make way for a new creed, men have defied the: 
iuthority of an established government, they have had at the same » 
time other objects to achieve, or grievances to be redressed. In 
Germany, for example, the spirit of political independence in the 
minor states had combined with zeal for evangelical truth, long 
before a triumph was secured for the Monk of Wittemberg. The 


Dutch acted from the influence of similar motives in asserting at 
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once their right to be Protestants and to befreemen. ‘The Scotch; | 
too, however much their historians have attempted to conceal it; 
had one eye directed to the improvement of their civil polity, and: 
the other fixed on a more orthodox faith; the secular object, as'i9 
usually the case, exerting upon their leaders the more constant'atid 
intelligible incitement to action. In this part of the island, it'i8 
well known, there was no national effort made in the cause of reli+ 
gion until its interests were mixed up with those of public liberty. 
During the reign of Henry VIII. the people were almost univer- 
sally passive, and contented themselves with acting the part of: 
mere spectators in the drama which was eskdvensd by the king'' 


und his pliant courtiers. In the abruption of the kingdom from’ 


the Roman See, the mass of Englishmen felt as little concern ‘as 
if the government had only ued off a treaty of alliance with otie — 


of its continental neighbours, or had ceased to ‘pay toll to his — 


Majesty of Denmark at the Straits of Elsmeur. We find accord+ 
ingly, that when Mary ascended the throne, the great body of the 
inhabitants were willing to imitate the Court im retarning to’ the 
ancient usages, and in acknowledging the supremacy of the’ 'sove- 
reign pontiff... Even in Elizabeth's time the zeal of the’ nation was 


not. kindled until it became obvious to all men that popery was — 


inconsistent with the civil privileges which they had already beet 
taught to regard as their birthright. ‘The enterprize of Philip, 
too, forthe subjugation of their country, confirmed their prin& 
ciples. as Protestants, and attached them to their Church, which 
they henceforth very naturally esteemed as the bulwark of freedom 
not less than the standard of sound belief. ‘The Armada of Spain 
did more than the learning of Cranmer, or the steadfastness of 
Latimer. and Ridley, to convert the’ English people to right views, 
and to strengthen the faith of those who had already yielded theis 
minds to argument, or to the words of Scripture. 

During the eventful times now alluded to, a party eonitiodied to 
gain strength within the pale of the Church, who; from their prin+ 
ciples, were the most likely to provoke persecution, and, from 
their temper, were the most inclined to oppose it. ‘The Puritans 
murmured under the strong government of Elizabeth, but were 
kept from extremities as well by the dread of her anger, as by the 
apprehension of Popery, should her hands be weakened ‘by do- 
mestic strife. ‘The pacific policy of James afforded no ‘opportu~ 
nity to the Reformers, as they were willing to esteem themselves, 
for alarming the multitude, on the usual ground that the trde'reli- 
gion and their personal liberty were in danger. It was réserved 
for the days of the ill-fated Charles to witness the maturity of ‘the 
fruit which had been gradually ripening under the eyes'of his two 
predecessors. Then did that union take place between the strong 
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feeling of religion and the equally strong desire for political inne- 
vation which no government can long resist. Either separately 
may be amused or subdued by a wise “and determined ruler; bat 
whenever they combine their powers and act in concert, the le- 
gions of the greatest monarch melt away in their presence, and 
even the Inquisition, more terrible than an army with banners, 
proves as weak as a sick infant. Fuller was, therefore, far wrong 
in the opinion that whenever ‘ Christians have resorted to the 
sword, in order to resist persecution for the Gospel’s sake, as did 
the Albigenses, the Bohemians, the French Protestants, and some 
others, within the last six hundred years, the issue has commonly 
been that they have perished by it, that is, they have been over- 
come by their enemies and exterminated; whereas in cases where 
their only weapons have been the ‘ blood of the Lamb,’ and the 
word of their testimony, loving not their lives unto the death, they 
have overcome.’* 

It may be said, with greater reason, that whenever Christians 
have resorted to the sword, solely to maintain the excellence of a 
particular creed, they have not succeeded, because the gentle 
spirit of religion is not fitted to support those high ‘passions 
which carry men through the carnage of a field of battle, impel 
them to storm towns, and subject “whole provinces to fire and 
slaughter. ‘The studies which precede and accompany the dis- 
covery of evangelical truth, qualify the disciples of Christ to be- 
come martyrs but not generals. ‘The courage of such. persons 1s 
passive rather than active: it shows itself in all its magnanimity 
in the prison, on the rack, or at the stake; but it has never proved 
a match, singlehanded, for bayonets and the thunders of artillery, 
where squadrons cover the plain under the eye of experienced 
leaders; nor even for the stratagems of a ghostly tribunal, who tri- 
umph by abusing the most sacred feelings of our nature, by con- 
verting the conscience into an accuser, and by devoting innocent 
error to the most cruel punishments. Unprotected by allies more 
worldly than itself, both in spirit and in weapons, Religion can 
tind no asylum but in prudence or in Hight ; and fortunately for 
the cause of goodness the service of God is perfect freedom, and 
may be performed without suspicion under the eye of a despot, 
and even within the more deadly grasp of an inquisitor. 

Our object in these remarks 1s to supply the means of account- 
ing for the suppression of the reformed opinions in Spain, which, 
at one period, were received by a considerable number of indi- 
viduals among the better instructed classes, were embraced by 
bishops, by whole monasteries, and even by the chaplain of the 
Emperor himself. The government succeeded mm extirpating the 

* Christian Patriotism, by Andrew Fuller. 
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doctrines of Luther, because the people at large were content with 
their civil privileges, were proud of their sovereign, and generally 
delighted with the institutions of their country. ‘The reformation 
which awaits Spain will reach the ecclesiastical body through the 
medium of some mighty political change; accomplished too, it 1s 
probable, by men whose greatest boast will not respect the purity 
of their faith, but their love of. freedom and hatred of antiquated 
despotism. When that moment arrives, the Inquisition will 
crumble to the earth like a decayed sepulchre, unable longer to 
conceal its dead men’s bones and hideous rottenness ; and were it 
possible that the invincible armies of Charles the Fifth could 
once more appear on the plains of Castile, they too would. find 
themselves opposed by enemies still more formidable than, the 
disciplined battalions of France led on by their gallant king. 

It has been usual for historians, both Protestant. and: Roman 
Catholic, to ascribe the suppression of the reformation in Spain 
to the activity of the Inquisition. Viewed as the proximate eause 
of this effect, there is no doubt that the Holy Office performed 
the task for which it is still lauded by Popish writers, ‘on both 
sides of the Alps. 

- “ Had not the Inquisition taken care in time,” says La deta “to 
put a stop to these preachers, the Protestant religion would have run 


through Spain like wildfire; people of all ranks, and of wom sexes, 
having been wonderfully disposed to receive it.” 


Paramo, too, remarks that all the prisoners in the tanhieiiiiis 


of Valladolid, Seville, and Toledo, were persons. abundantly well 
qualified. 


* T shall here pass over their names in silence, that I may not, by their 
bad fame, stain the honour of their ancestors, and the nobility of the 
several illustrious families which were infected with this poison. And 
as these prisoners were persons thus qualified, so their number was so 
great, that had the stop put to that evil been delayed two or three 
months longer, I am persuaded all Spain would have been set in a flame 
by them.” 

Spanish writers impute the extensive spread of the Protestant 
opinions in the Peninsula, in a great degree, to the circumstance 
that many of their learned countrymen, who were sent into fo- 
reign parts to confute the Lutherans, returned infected with 
heresy; an acknowledgment, as Dr. M‘Crie remarks, not very 
honourable to the cause which they maintain, as it implies that 
their national creed owes its support chiefly to ignorance, and that 
when brought to the light of Scripture and argument, its ablest 
defenders were convinced of its weakness and falsehood. For- 
merly, says Illescas, the author of the Pontifical History, such Lu- 
theran heretics as were now and then apprehended and committed 
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to the flames, were almost all either strangers, Germans, | Flem- 
ings, and English, or if Spaniards, they were mean people and of 
a bad race; but in these late years we have seen the prisons, 
scaffolds, and stakes crowded with persons of noble birth; and, 
what is still more to be deplored, with persons illustrious, in the 
optuion of the world, for letters and piety. ‘The cause of this, 
he adds, and of many other evils, was the affection which our 
Catholic princes had for Germany, England, and other countries 
without the pale of the Church, which induced them to send 
learned men and preachers from Spain to these places, im the 


hope that, by their sermons, they would be brought back to the 


cause of truth. But unhappily, he concludes, this measure was 
productive of little good fruit; for of those who went abroad to 
give light to others, some returned home blind themselves, and 
being deceived or puffed up with ambition, or a desire to be 
thought vastly learned and improved by their residence in foreign 
countries, they followed the example of the heretics with whom 
they had disputed.* 

These are remarkable facts, and proceed from authority eet 
in this case cannot be questioned. ‘They are confirmed, more- 
over, by the testimony of contemporary writers in our own coun- 
try, with a veference to those divines whom Philip the Second 
brought along: with him into England, on his marriage with Queen 
Mary, ‘ It is,” says Pilkington, the venerable Master of St. 
John's College, Cambridge, ‘‘ much more notable that we have 
seen Come to pass in our days, that the Spaniards, sent for mto 
this realm on purpose to suppress the Gospel, as soon as th 
were returned home, replenished many parts of their country with 
the same truths of religion to the which before they were utter 
enemies,” 

Animated with that strong feeling of dislike to the Inqbisitot, 
which is so natural and even honourable to every Protestant mind, 
Dr. M‘Crie ascribes to the members of the Holy Office a degree 
of furious activity which is not quite consistent with the facts 
which he elsewhere records. Had the familiars of that Esta- 
blishment been as zealous to root out heresy as they were to con+ 
fiscate property, and, it may be, to accept of bribes, the doctrines 
of Luther could not have spread to such an extent in Spain, and 
so long kept possession of the principal cities. ‘This observation 
is contirmed by the fact that when the Inquisition, at the impulse 
of the merciless bigot who was on the throne, resumed its pro- 
ceedings in earnest, the secret friends of the German theology 
were ferretted out, in noble houses, in nunneries, and even in 
cathedrals. ‘Then autos-da- -fe were celebrated almost as fre- 

* IIlescas, tom, ii, p. 337, quoted by Dr. M'Cric. 
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quently as the festivals of the Church. Hundreds were brought 
to the stake, thousands were shut up in hopeless prisons, and tetts 
of thousands were branded with the ignominious mark of heresy, 
and subjected to the most humiliating penances. But at an 
earlier period, especially as long as Charles V. was on bad terms 
with the Pope, it is perfectly obvious that the sons of St. Do- 
minick must have reposed on their gloomy benches, and shut 


their eyes to the incipient abominations of heterodoxy. It is 
mentioned by Dr. M‘Crie himself, as a fact at least somewhat sin- 


gular, that in the proceedings of the first Spanish council’ whose 
records have reached our time, we find a deeper stigma affixed 
to the character of informers than to that of heretics. | ‘The cown- 
cil of Elvira, after limitting the duration of the penance of those 
who might fall into heresy, decreed that if a Catholie become 
an informer, and any one be put to death or proscribed in'con- 
sequence of his denunciation, he shall not receive the conymu- 
nion even at the hour of death.* Nay, it is farther admitted, 
that prior to the establishment of the Court of Inquisition, here- 
tics were more mildly treated in Spain than in other coutitries. 
Jews who relapsed after having been baptized were. subjected ‘to 
whipping and spare diet, according to the age of the offenders, 
Those who apostatized to Paganism were condemned 'to’exile, 
and if slaves, to whipping and chains. ‘The general law oti’ this 
head was, that such as refused to recant, if priests, should be 
deprived of all their dignities and property; and if laics, that'they 
should, im addition, be condemned to perpetual banishment, 
Even after the barbarous custom of committing heretics: to “the 
flames had been introduced into other parts of Europe, the Spa- 
niards testified their aversion to sanguinary measures. In'1194, 
when Alphonso the Second of Aragon, at the instance of’ the 
Papal Legate, published an edict commanding the Vaudois/and 
all other sectaries to quit his dominions, those who remained after 
the time specified were expressly exempted from suffering either 
death or the mutilation of their bodies. We need not add; that 
the spirit of the government soon afterwards experienced a de- 
plorable change, and measured its services to God and to the 
Church, by the number of victims which it immolated on the altar 
of an intolerant superstition. nh 

. Considerable obscurity hangs over the history of those laws, 
originally sanctioned by the Roman emperors, which set the ex- 
ample of inflicting the punishment of death on an erring faith. 
Perhaps our author is right in his conjecture, that Manicheism, 
which was considered by the ancients as subversive of natural 
religion, was the first heresy which was visited with the loss of 

* Concil, Iliberit, can, 22. 73, 
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life. ‘This penalty was afterwards extended to the Donatists, 
who, besides deviating from a sound creed, were charged with 
exciting tumults in various parts of the empire. But it is de- 
serving of remark, that at the early period now mentioned, the 
leading churchmen were extremely averse to the execution of such 
severe statutes. When, for instance, m the year 384, Priscillian 
was put to death at ‘Treves as a convicted Manichean, St.Martin, 
the bishop, remonstrated with the Emperor Maximus against the 
deed, which was regarded with abhorrence by all the clergy m 
France and Italy. St. Augustine, in like manner, protested to 
the pro-consul of Africa, that if capital punishment were inflicted 
on the Donatists, he and the other ministers of religion would 
themselves suffer death at the hands of those turbulent heretics 
rather thanbe instrumental in bringing them before the tribunals. 
But as Dr. M‘Crie well observes, it is easier to draw than to 
sheathe the sword of persecution. ‘The ecclesiastics of a follow- 
ing age were zealous in stimulating reluctant magistrates to exe- 
cute the most sanguinary statutes, and even to direct them against | 
those individuals whose guilt did not go beyond the reception of 
opinions, which their own predecessors looked upon as harmless 
or praiseworthy. In the eleventh century, capital punishment, 
even in its most dreadful forms, was extended to all who obsti-. 
nately adhered to tenets which were conceived to be inconsistent 
with the established faith. en 


‘“* Historians are divided in opinion as to the exact time at which the 
inquisition was founded. Inquisitors and informers are mentioned in a 
law published by the Emperor Theodosius against the Manicheans ; but 
these were officers of justice appointed by the prefects, and differed en- 
tirely from the persons who became so notorious under these designations 
many centuries after that period. The fundamental principle of that 
odious institution was undoubtedly recognized, in 1184, by the Council 
of Verona; which, however, established no separate tribunal for the 
pursuit of heretics, but left this task entirely in the hands of the bishops. 
Rainier, Castlenaw, and St. Dominic, who were sent into France at dif- 
ferent times, from 1198 to 1206, had a commission from the Pope to 
search for heretics, and, in this sense, may be called inquisitors; but they 
were invested with no judicial power to pronounce a definitive sentence. 
The Council of Lateran in 1218 made no innovation on the ancient prac- 
tice. The Council held at Thoulouse in 1229 ordained, that the bishops 
should appoint, in cach parish of their respective dioceses, one priest and 
two or three laics, who should engage upon oath to make a_ rigorous 
search after all heretics and their abettors, and for this purpose should 
visit every house from the garret to the cellar, together with all subter- 
raucous places where they might conceal themselves. But the inquisi- 
tion, as a distinct tribunal, was not erected till the year 1233, when Pope 
Gregory IX. took from the bishops the power of discovering and bring- 
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ing, to punishment the heretics who lurked in France, and committed that 
task to the Dominican friars. In consequence of this, the tribunal was 
immediately set up at Thoulouse, and afterwards in the neighbouring 
cities, from which it was introduced into other countries of Europe.”* 
Spain did not long enjoy an immunity from the pressure of this 
hateful association. ‘The Dominicans had already several con- 
vents in that country, whence they were supplied with favourable 
opportunities for introducing their agents beyond the Pyrenees. 
In the course of the thirteenth century, they erected inquisitorial 
tribunals in the principal towns of Arragon, from which they were: 
forthwith extended to Navarre. It does not appear that they 
succeeded in extending the power of this terrible engine into 
Castile; for although a papal bull was issued for that purpose in 
1236, and Ferdinand, surnamed the Saint, is said to have carried - 
wood with his own hands for burning his subjects at the stake,) 
there is no evidence on record that the Holy Office actually com- 
menced proceedings within the limits of his government; the 
dread which it inspired proving, perhaps, a sufficient antidote 
to the plague of heresy. Nor are the records of this early court, 
stained with any flagrant acts of cruelty or oppression; or if there 
were any such, they have been so completely thrown into the 
shade, by the bolder miquity of the more modern tribunal, as to 
escape observation. We are told that the form of process in the. 
Inquisition, when first erected, was extremely simple, and differed 
very little from that which was followed in the ordinary courts of 
justice. In particular, the interrogatories put to persons accused, 
and to witnesses, were short and direct, evincing merely a desire 
to ascertain the truth on the subjects of inquiry. age.’ 
But’at the distance of two centuries from the period of its first 
institution in Spain, the Holy Office was so entirely new modelled, 
as to assume a character and objects altogether unknown to its 
original members. Under, this new form it is usually called the 
Modern Inquisition, and has been limited in its operation to the 
kingdoms of the Peninsula. The court, which was sanctioned 
the authority of Gregory the Ninth, was intended to check the 
errors propagated by the Albigenses, and other heretical sects on 
both sides of the mountains; but the reformed institution compre- 
hended a greater variety of objects, and, among others, the con- 
dign punishment of such Jewish converts as should apostatise 
from the Christian religion. | —— 
In this last case, all the bad passions which war against hu- 
manity were combined with superstitious zeal in giving a frightful 
energy to the proceedings of the Inquisition. During the length- 
ened hostilities in which the Spaniards were engaged with the 


* General History of Languedoc, tom. iii, p. 131. Llorentc, chap. ii. 
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Moors, the descendants of Israel had engrossed a large portion 
of the national wealth, and thereby attained to considerable in- 
fluence in the governments of Aragon and Castile. ‘Their riches 
and power did not fail to create many enemies, who, taking ad- 
vantage of popular prejudice, excited against them a severe per- 
secution as avowed contemners of the Cross of Christ. In one 
year, five thousand Jews were cut off by legal murder, and their 
property seized by the agents of the Inquisition, With the view 
of saving their lives, many of that devoted people submitted to 
baptism; and it is computed that, in the course of a few years, 
nearly a million of individuals renounced the Law of Moses, and 
made profession of the Christian faith. ‘The number of converts, 

as they were called, was increased in the beginning of the fifteenth 
century, by the zeal of the Dominican missionaries, and especially 
ef St. Vincent Ferrer, to whom, as our author observes, the 
Spanish historians have ascribed more miracles and conversions 
than were wrought by the apostles. These converts, says he, 
were called “ New Christians,’ ” and sometimes Marranos, from 
the form of abjuration in use among the Jews. As their adoption 
of the faith which they had formerly detested, proceeded from 
the fear of death rather than from the dictates of conscience, the 
greater part repented the step which they had been induced to 
take, and resumed in secret the practice of their native religion, 
while they outwardly conformed to that of their oppressors. 
This hypocritical compromise with circumstance could not fail 
to be painful to their minds, and hence, as was to be expected, 

their conformity relaxed in proportion to their increasing num- 
bers, and as the fears for their personal safety abated. Many of 
them, of consequence, were discovered by the monks, who ex- 
elaimed that if some severe measures were not adopted to check 
this apostasy, the whole body of the converted Jews would relapse 
ito their former state, while the faith of the old Christians would 
be corrupted and undermined by the concealed traitors with whom 
they were intermingled. 

The alarm which was thus expressed, roused the Spanish go- 
vernment and the Papal See from their temporary inactivity, and 
suggested, on the part of both, expedients suitable to an einer- 
gency so extremely momentous. ‘The union of Aragon and 
Castile, which had been recently effected by the marriage of Fer- 
dinand and Isabella, produced, in forming the scheme of a national 
tribunal, a greater degree of unanimity and decision than had 
hitherto appeared in the conduct of the inquisitors. The persons 
employed in this ungracious duty were Felippe de Barberis and 
Alphonso de Hoyeda, both of them Dominican friars, assisted by 
Nicolas Franco, bishop of ‘Treviso, who was at that time nuncio 
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from Pope: Sixtus LV. to the Court of Spain. On the first day 
of November, in the year 1478, a bull was issued for establishing 
the Inquisition in Castile; and on the 17th of September, 1480, 
their Catholic Majesties named the first inquisitors, who com- 
menced their proceedings on the 2d of January thereafter, in the 
Dominican convent of St. Paul, at Seville. The tribunal did 
not, however, assume a permanent form till the year 1483, when 
Friar Thomas Torquemada, prior of Santa Cruz, in the town of 
Segovia, was placed at its head, under the designation of Iuqui- 
sitor General. He proceeded, without delay, to exercise the 
high powers with which he was intrusted, by choosing his asses- 
sors, and by erecting subordinate tribunals in different’ parts of 
the kingdom. Over the whole was placed the “ Council of the 
Supreme,” consisting of the inquisitor-general, as president, and - 
two counsellors, two of whom were doctors of law; the main 
duty of which body was to regulate the inferior courts, and'to 
preveut encroachments on the secular authority. His next em 
present was to construct a system of rules for the government of 

is institution, which, with a few alterations made by his succes- 
sor, Valdes, continues to be the code of law in force at the 


© Inthe course of the first year in which it was erected, the Inquisi- 
tion of Seville, which then extended over Castile, committed two thou- 
sand persons alive to the flames, burnt as many in effigy, and condemned 
seyenteen thousand to different penances. According to’ a modératé 
computation, from the same date to 1517, the year in which Luther’ 
made his appearance, thirteen thousand persons were burnt alive, cight’ 
thousand seven hundred were burnt in effigy, and one hundred and sixty- 
nine thousand seven hundred and twenty-three were condemned:.to; 
penances; making in all one hundred and ninety-one thousand four bune , 
dred and twenty-three persons condemned by the several tribunals of. 
Spain in the course of thirty six years. ‘There is reason for thinking that 
this estimate falls much below the truth. For, from 1481 to 1520, it is 
computed that in Andalusia alone thirty thousand persons informed 
against themselves, from the dread of being accused by others, or in the 
hope of obtaining a mitigation of their sentence.” 3 

In fact, according to Puighblanch, a Popish writer and by no 
means hostile to the Inquisition, the number of the reconciled 
and banished in Andalusia, during the period just specified, was 
a hundred thousand; while forty-five thousand were burnt alive 
in the archbishopric of Seville. Llorente, another author of the 
same communion, expresses himself in the following terms:— 


“‘ I do not stop to describe the several kinds of torture inflicted on the 
accused by order of the Inquisition; this task having been executed with 
sufficient exactness by a great many historians. On this head, I declare 


that none of them can he accused of exaggeration. I have read many 
NO. XIV.—APRIL, 1850, AA 
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processes which have struck and pierced me with horror, and I could 
regard the inquisitors, who had recourse to such methods, in no. other 
light than that of cold-blooded barbarians. Suffice it to add, that the 
Council of the Supreme has often been obliged to forbid the repetition 
of the torture in the same process; but the inquisitors, by an abominable 
sophism, have found means to render this probibition almost useless, by 
giving the name of suspension to that cessation from torture, which is 
imperiously demanded by the imminent danger to which the victim is 
exposed, of dying among their hands, My pen refuses to trace the 
picture of these horrors, for 1 know nothing more opposed to the spirit 
of charity and compassion which Jesus Christ inculcates in the Gospel, 
than this council of inquisitors; and yet, in spite of the scandal which 
it has given, there is not, after the eighteenth century is closed, any law 
or decree abolishing the torture.* 

[t is justly observed, that the part of the process which relates 
to the infliction of torture, is a monstrous compound of injustice 
aud barbarity. If, after the evidence is closed, the tribunal find 
that there is not sufficient proof of guilt against the prisoner, the 
members are warranted by their instructions to have recourse to 
the rack or pulley, in order to force him to supply additional evi- 
dence against himself. He is allowed indeed to appeal to the 
Council of the Supreme against the sentence of the inquisitors 
ordering him to be tortured; but then, by a refinement in cruelty, 
it is provided that the inquisitors themselves shall be judges of 
the validity of this appeal, and if they deem it frivolous, are em- 
powered to execute their own sentence without delay. In this 
case, says Dr. M‘Crie, the appeal of the poor prisoner is as little 
heard of as are the shrieks which he utters in the subterraneous 
den to which he is conducted, where every bone is moved from 
its socket, and the blood is made to start from every vein of his 
body. 

The principles of the ancient and modern Tuquisition were no 
doubt radically the same, but they assumed a more malignant 
form under the latter body. During the existence of the former 
the bishops had always a certain degree of controul over its pro- 
ceedings; the law of secrecy was not so rigidly enforced; greater 
liberty of defence was allowed to the accused: and in some pro- 
vinces, as in Arragon, in consequence of the civil rights acquired 
by the people, the imquisitors were prevented from sequestrating 
the property of those whom they had convicted of heresy. But 
the leading ditierence between the two establishments consists in 
the organization of the modern court into one great independent 
tribunal, which, extending over the whole kingdom, is governed 
by one code of laws, and yields implicit obedience to one head. 
At no distant period the possessed an autho- 


* Liorente, vol. i. 306, &c. 
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rity scarcely inferior to that of the King or the Pope; by joiming 
with either he could command the acquiescence of the other; and 
when supported by both his power was irresistible. The ancient 
Inquisition was a convenient engine for harassing and rooting 
out a small body of dissidents; the modern Inquisition has 
stretched its iron arms over a whole nation, upon which it lies 
like a monstrous incubus, paralysing its exertions, crushing its 


energies, and extinguishing every other feeling but a sense of 
weakness and terror.* 


** It is but justice, however, to the Spaniards, to state that the erec- 
tion of this tribunal was viewed by the nation with the greatest aversion 
and aiarm. ‘Talavera, the excellent Archbishop of Grenada, resisted its 
introduction with all his influence. ‘The most enlightened Spaniards of 
that age spoke of its proceedings with horror and shame. ‘ The losses 
and misery which the evil ministers ot the Inquisition have brought on 
my country can never be enough deplored,’ says Gonsalez de Ayora, in 
a letter to the secretary of King Ferdinand ‘O unhappy Spain, mother 
of so many heroes, how unjustly disgraced by such a horrible scourge,’ 
exclaims Peter Martyr.” | 

D’Arbuis, the first inquisitor of Aragon, was not the only indi- 
vidual who fell a sacrifice to the indignation against the Inquisition 
shared by all classes of the community, ‘Torquemada was obliged 
to adopt the greatest precautions for his personal safety. In his 
journeys he was uniformly accompanied by a guard of fifty fami- 
liars on horseback, and two hundred on foot; and he had always 
on his table an instrument for discovering and neutralizing pot- 
sons. In Aragon, where the inhabitants had been accustomed to 
the old Inquisition for two centuries and a half, the introduction 
of it in its new form excited tumults in various places, and met 
with a resistance almost universal. 

Nor was the terror of the Inquisition confined to natives of 
Spain; it was extended likewise to foreigners who were casually 
resident in the country, and even to Englishmen engaged in the 
pursuits of commerce, Nicolas Burton, a merchant of London, 
having entered a Spanish port with a vessel laden with goods, fell 
into the hands of the Holy Office, when, refusing to abjure the 
Protestant faith, he was burnt alive. Llorente, the ex-secretary 
of the Inquisition, observes in regard to this occurrence— 

“ Let it be granted, if you will have it so, that Burton was guilty of 
an imprudence, by posting up his religious sentiments at San ‘Lucar de 
Barrameda and at Seville, in contempt of the faith of the Spaniards; it 
is no less true that both charity and justice required that, in the case of 
a stranger who had not his fixed abode in Spain, they should have con- 
tented themselves with warning him to abstain from all marks of disre- 
spect to the religion and laws of the country, and threatening him with 

* Tiorente, vol. i. p. 168. M'Crie, p. 105, 
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punishment if he repeated the offence. ‘The Holy Office had nothing to 
do with his private sentiments, having been established, not for strangers, 
but solely for the people of Spain.”—-vol. ii. p. 283. 


But that the charge against Burton was a mere pretext, if not 
a fabrication, is evident from the fact mentioned by our author, 
that William Burke, a mariner of Southampton, and a French- 
man named Fabianne, who had come to Spain in the course of . 
trade, were burnt at the same stake with him, although not 
accused of any insult on the religion of the country.* 

We are further told, on the authority of Strype, that part of the 
goods in Burton’s ship, confiscated by the inquisitors, belonged to 
a merchant in London, who sent out John F ‘rampton to Seville, 
with a power of attorney, to recover them. ‘The Holy Office had 
recourse to every obstacle in opposing his claim, and after fruit- 
less labour during four months, he found it necessary to return to 
England to obtain ampler powers. Upon his landing the second 
time in Spain, he was seized by two familiars, and conveyed in 
chains to Seville, where he was thrown into the secret prison of 
the Triana. ‘The only pretext for this violent and most unjusti- 
fiable attack upon the liberty of a foreigner, was founded upon 
the very trifling circumstance, that a book of Cato, in English, 
was discovered in his portmanteau. Being unable to ser. 
a charge of heresy on this ground, the inquisitors proceeded to 
interrogate him on his religious opinions, and insisted that he 
should purge himself of suspicion by repeating the ‘ Ave Maria.” 
In submitting to this test he left out the words “* Mother of God 
pray for us;’ ‘ upon which he was put to the torture. After en- 
during three shocks of the pulley, and while he “ lay flat upon 
the ground half-dead and half-alive,” he agreed to adopt as the 
articles of his faith whatever his tormentors might choose to dic- 


tate. But this concession was not deemed satisfactory. He was 


still suspected of the taint of Lutheranism; for which reason the 
roperty which he had come to reclaim was forthwith confiscated. 
He appeared among the penitents at the auto da fe where Burton 
was committed to the flames, and was not set at liberty until after 
he had been confined in prison more than two years. 
It is not our intention to enter into the horrible details of those 
rac executions in which the faith and stedfastness of so many 
rotestants were tried by fire. ‘There were four grand autos cele- 
brated in the years 1559 and 1560, two of which were exhibited 
at Valladolid, and the same number at Seville. The first of these 
heart-rending scenes was got up in the former city, on Trinity 
Sunday, 1559, in the presence of Don Carlos, the heir-apparent 


* Liorente, vol, ii, p. 285. Strype’s Annals, vol. i. p. 258, quoted by Dr. M‘Crie. 
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to the crown, and his aunt Juana, Queen-dowager of Portugal, at- 
tended by a great concourse of people of all ranks. It was per- 
formed in the grand square between the Church of St. Francis 
and the house of the Consistory. In the front of the Town-house, 
and by the side of the platform occupied by the inquisitors, a box 
was erected, which the royal family could enter without interrup- 
tion from the crowd, and in which they had a full view of the pri- 


in the afternoon, during which space the people exhibited no 
symptoms of impatience, nor did the queen retire until the whole 
was concluded. The prisoners brought forth on this occasion 
amounted to thirty, of whom sixteen were reconciled, and four- 
teen were delivered over to the secular arm. ‘Two of these were 
thrown alive into the flames; the rest were strangled before they 
were burnt. On this occasion the inquisitors administered an 
oath to the prince and Juana, binding ae to support the Holy 
Office, and to reveal to it every thing contrary to the faith which 
might come to their knowledge, without respect of persons. At 
the second auto, which took place in the same city about five 
months afterwards, Philip II. appeared, attended by his son, his 
sister, the Prince of Parma, three ambassadors from France, with 
a numerous assemblage of prelates and nobility of both sexes. 
‘The inquisitor-general, Valdes, administered a similar oath to the 
king; on which ceremony Philip, rising from his seat, and draw- 
ing his sword in token of his readiness to use it in support of the 
Holy Office, swore and subscribed the oath, which was afterwards 
read aloud to the people. It was, we think, on the same occasion 
that Domingo de Roxas, son of the Marquis de Poza, who was 
condemned to suffer death for his opinions, made an appeal to the 
mercy of the king, while passing the royal box on his way to the 
stake. ‘‘ Canst thou, sire, thus witness the torments of thy inno- 
cent subjects? Save us from so cruel a death!” “ No!” replied 
Philip sternly; “ I would myself carry wood to burn my own son, 
were he such a wretch as thou.” De Roxas was about to say 
something in defence of himself and his fellow-sufferers, when the 
unrelenting despot waving his hand, the officers instantly thrust the 
Bag into the mouth of their victim, and hurried him onward to the 
ames. 

The insensibility displayed by Philip was not altogether unpa- 
ralleled in his royal house. When the familiars of the Holy Office 
were first let loose on the Protestants of Seville, they caught in 
their fangs Constantine Ponce de la Fuente, the favourite cha 
lain of Charles V. The emperor had already retired from the 
cares of government into the monastery of St. Juste, where he was 
informed of the apprehension of his clerical friend at the instance 
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of the inquisitors. ‘‘ If Constantine be a heretic,” he exclaimed, 
‘‘ he is a great one!” And when assured at a subsequent period, 
by one of these unrighteous judges, that he had been found guilty ; 
“ You cannot,” he replied, “ condemn a greater! ” But respect 
for the feelings of the sovereign, who had selected Ponce to attend 
his son into the Netherlands, “ to let the F lemings see that Spain 
was not destitute of polite scholars and orators,” secured for this 
distinguished reformer milder treatment than would have been 
thought due to his own character and station. Soon after the 
death of Charles he was removed from the apartment which he 
had hitherto occupied, and thrust into a low, damp and noisome 
vault. Oppressed, and worn-out by suffering, he was heard to ex- 
claim, “‘ O, my God, were there no Scythians, or cannibals, or 
pagans still more savage, that thou hast permitted me to fall into 
the hands of these baptized fiends.” He could not exist long in 
such asituation. Putrid airand unwholesome food, together with 
grief for the ruin of the reformed cause in his native country, 
brought on a disease which terminated his misery, after having 
been about two years in confinement. 

The following anecdote presents a melancholy illustration of 
the effects of bigotry in an age of comparative barbarity and dark- 
ness, when the best feelings of the heart are so far corrupted as 
to become motives to the worst of actions. Juan Diaz, a native 
of Cuenga, became a convert to the Protestant faith, and took up 
his residence at Geneva, in the society of Bucer and other distin- 
guished divines. Intelligence of this change was soon conveyed 
to his brother, Doctor Alfonso, who held the office of advocate im 
the sacred Rota at Rome. Enraged to the highest degree at the 
apostacy of Juan, he set out instantly for Germany, determimed in 
one way or other to wipe off the stain which had fallen on the 
hitherto spotless honour of his family. Meanwhile the young 
convert had removed to Neuburg, a small town in Bavaria, whi- 
ther his relative followed him, accompanied, it was observed, by 
a very suspicious attendant. Failing in his endeavours to bring 
him back to the Church of Rome, the wily Alfonso pretended to 
be shaken by the arguments which his brother employed in sup- 
port of the Protestant doctrines, and ended by proposing that he 
should go with him into Italy, where there was a greater field for 
disseminating the truths of ‘the Gospel than in Germany, which 
was already provided with an abundance of labourers. ‘To this 
proposal Juan would have acceded, m the hope that the advocate 
of the Rota would assist him in his evangelical mission, and ena- 
ble him to sow the good seed even within the walls of the papal 
city. But the experience of Bucer and other friends suggested 
powerful reasons against a step so full of hazard. Concealing the 
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chagrin which he felt at this unexpected obstacle, Alfonso took 
an affectionate leave of his brother, after he had in a private inter- 
view forced a sum of money upon him, and expressed the warmest 


gratitude for the spiritual benefit which he had derived from his 
conversation. 


“He proceeded to Augsburg, ov the road to Italy; but next day, 
after using various precautions to conceal bis route, he returned along 
with the man whom he had brought from Rome, and spent the night in 
a village at a small distance from Neuburg. Early next morning, being 
the 27th of March, 1546, they came to the house where his brother 
lodged. Alfonso stood at the gate, while his attendant, knocking at the 
door, and announcing that he was the bearer of a letter to Juan Diaz, 
from his brother, was shown up stairs to an apartment. On hearing of 
a letter from his brother, Juan sprung out of bed, hastened to the apart- 
ment in an undress, took the letter from the hand of the bearer, and as 
it was still dark, went to the window to read it, when the ruffian step- 
ping softly behind him, dispatched his unsuspecting victim with one 
stroke of an axe, which he had concealed under his cloak. He then 
joined the more guilty murderer, who now stood at the stair-foot to pre- 
vent interruption, and ready, if necessary, to give assistance to the assas- 
sin whom he had hired to execute his purpose. 

‘“* Alarmed by the noise which the assassin’s spurs made on the steps 
as he descended, the person who slept with Juan Diaz rose hastily, and 
going into the adjoining with unutterable feelings his 
friend stretched on the floor, and weltering in his blood, with his hands 
clasped and the instrument of death fixed in his head. ‘The murderers 
were fled, and had provided a relay of horses to convey them quickly out 
of Germany; but the pursuit after them, which commenced as soon as 
the alarm could be given, was so hot that they were overtaken at In- 
spruck, and secured in prison, Otho Henry, Count Palatine of the 
Rhine and Duke of Bavaria, within whose territories the crime was per- 

trated, lost no time in taking the necessary measures for having it 
judicially tried. Lawyers were sent from Neuburg with the night-cap 
of the deceased, the bloody axe, the letter of Alfonso, and other docu- 
ments; but though the prisoners were arraigned before the criminal 
court at Inspruck, the trial was suspended through the influence of the 
cardinals of Trent and Augsburg, to whom the fratricide obtained liberty 
to write at the beginning of his imprisonment, When his plea for the 
benefit of clergy was set aside, as contrary to the laws of Germany, 
various legal quirks were resorted to, and at last the judges produced an 
order from the emperor, prohibiting them from proceeding with the 
trial, and reserving the cause for the judgment of his brother Ferdinand, 
King of the Romans. When the Protestant princes, at the subsequent 
Diet of Ratisbon, demanded first of the emperor, and afterwards of his 
brother, that the murderers should be punished, their requests were 
evaded; and in the issue the murderers were allowed to escape untried 
and with impunity, to the outraging of humanity and justice, and the 
disgrace of the Church of Rome, whose authorities were bound to see 
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that the most rigorous scrutiny was made into the horrid deed, under the 
= of being held responsible for it to heaven and to posterity. The 
iberated fratricide appeared at Trent along with his bloody accom - 
plice, without exciting a shudder in the breasts of the holy fathers met 
in council; he was welcomed back to Rome, and finally returned to his 
native country, where he was admitted to the society of men of rank 
and education, who listened to him while be coolly related the circum- 
stances of his sanctified crime.”* 


The history of religion in Spain proves beyond all reasonable 
doubt that it is possible, by means of terror and death, to check 
the progress of sound views, and to confirm for a long time the 
dominion of error, even in a nation comparatively civilized. As_ 
the propagation of the reformed opinions was chiefly confined to 
that higher rank where some degree of learning and reflection 
enabled their possessors to keep pace with the discovery of truth 
in other countries, the mass of the Spanish people took little in- 
terest in the great cause which had excited the fears of the Church, 
and even of the throne. ‘They crowded to witness the Acts of 
Faith, and to have their bigotry nourished by the overflowings of 
zeal on the part of dignified ecclesiastics, as well as of princes and 
sovereigns ; not perceiving that the bonds of civil and religious 
despotism were thereby riveted on the body of the state for gene- 
rations to come, and that they were adding to the difficulties of a 
struggle, through which their descendants are doomed to recover 
liberty of conscience, and the other natural rights of the human 
being. 

We purposely refrain from following Dr. M‘Crie through the 
revolting scenes which accompanied the suppression of the Re- 
formation. ‘This part of his work, indeed, 1s necessarily a mere 
abridgment of the History of the Inquisition; a new arrangement 
of materials drawn from the pages of Montanus, Puighblanch and 
Llorente, who have compiled the annals of that execrable associ- 
ation. Such details, derived from sources so pure and unsus- 
pected, supply a most valuable document to the Protestant world ; 
they remove all doubt as to the melancholy fact that hundreds of 
thousands have been condemned to death or exile for presuming 
to discover the will of God in that inspired volume which was 
written for the learning of the Christian community in all ages of the 
Church. But the repeated description of those horrors answers 
no good purpose, and hence we do not deeply sympathize in the 
disappointment felt by Dr. M‘Crie at the want of encouragement 
shown in England to Llorente, who proposed to publish the trials 
of those who suffered for religion in his native country. The 


* Of the various narratives which were published of this murder, one was written 
by Melancthon, uuder the title of “ Histoire von Alfonso Dacio,” 
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closest view that could have been presented to us of the iniqui- 
ties of the Inquisition, the fraud, cruelty and hypocrisy which dis- 
graced that odious tribunal, would not have extended our know- 
ledge in regard to the points about which we are most desirous to 
be informed; the causes, namely, which produced in Spain a result 
in many respects so different from that which crowned the exer- 
tions of the Lutherans in Germany, Flanders, England, and even 
in France. 

Besides the reasons already assigned for the defeat of the Pro- 
testant cause in Spain, we may add that the geographical situation 
of the Peninsula removed it from the influence of those powerful 
feelings which had already begun to shake in the centre of Europe 
the stability of the oldest institutions. Even in point of literature _ 
the Spaniards did not partake of the zeal which had warmed the 
breasts of public men on both sides of the Alps; and we find ac- 
cordingly, in the dedication by Enzinas of his translation of the 
New ‘Testament, to Charles V., that the neglect of letters was im- 
puted to his native subjects asa proof of idleness and superstition. 

*« The second reason, Sacred Majesty, which has had weight with me 
is the honour of oui Spanish nation, which has been calumniated and 
ridiculed by other nations on this head. There is no people, so far as I 
know, except the Spaniards, who are not permitted to read the Bible in 
their native tongue. In Italy there are many versions, the greater part 
of which has issued from Naples, the patrimony of your Majesty. In 
France they are innumerable. In Flanders, and throughout the whole of 
your Majesty's territories in that quarter, I have myself seen many; 
while new ones are published daily in its principal towns. In Germany 
they are as plentiful as water, not only in Protestant, but also in Catho- 
lic states. ‘The same may be said of all the realms of the illustrious 
King Don Fernando, your Majesty's brother ; as also of England, Scot- 
land and Ireland. Spain stands alone, as if she were the obscure extre- 
mity of Europe. For what reason that privilege has been denied to her 
which has been conceded to every other country, | know not. Since in 
every thing we boast, and that not unjustly, that we are the foremost, I 


cannot see why in this business, which is of the highest moment, we 
should be the last.” 


In truth, nothing is more remarkable in the history of central 
Europe during the fifteenth century than the attention bestowed on 
sacred literature, especially on the original languages of Scripture. 
It is unnecessary to mention minutely the several works which at 
that period awakened the curiosity, and in some measure purified 
the faith, of the Roman priesthood; suffice it to observe, that by 
means of these studies the minds of the learned were turned to the 
inspired writings, and prepared for taking a part in the religious 
controversy which soon afterwards arose. Even in the conclave 
there were individuals, such as Egidio, Fregoso and Alexander, 
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who were skilled in the sacred tongues, which were now studied 
in the palaces of bishops, and in the cells of monks. We find ac- 
cordingly, among the converts to the reformed doctrine, men emi- 
nent for their literary attainment, the rank they held in the Church, 
and the character which they obtained for piety in those orders to 
which the epithet Religious had long been appropriated. In sur- 
veying this portion of history, it is impossible not to admire the 
arrangements of Providence, when we perceive monks, and 
bishops, and cardinals, and even popes, active in forging and 
polishing those weapons which were soon to be turned against 
themselves, and which they afterwards laboured to decry as unlaw- 
ful and empoisoned. 

These remarks apply to Italy rather than to Spain, where the 
progress of letters was both later and more tardy. Recent re- 
searches into the literature of the Peninsula have indeed brought 
to light certain poems, and other works of imagination, which 
prove that the Muses had not altogether deserted one of the most 
romantic portions of Europe. | But the age of Boccacio and Pe- 
trarch arrived among the Spaniards a century and a half after 
the Romans had began to think of more serious things; and had 
it not been for the spirited rivalry of the Moors, and the oriental 
pursuits of the Jewish Rabbis, the study of religion, as a subject 
of erudition and history, would have slumbered much longer 
among the ecclesiastics of Spain. In the beginning of the siXx- 
teenth century the appearance of the famous Polyglot, under the 
auspices of Cardinal Ximenes, redeemed, in some measure, the 
reputation of his countrymen for zeal and learning. But these 
expedients, it is obvious, however much they may reflect honour 
on individuals, were too limited in their operation to affect the 
public mind. ‘The mass of the people remained as ignorant and 
indifferent as before: they were therefore ready tools in the hands 
of bigoted nobles and persecuting prelates, and, in the end, willing 
spectators of the misery and degradation which oppressed their 
native country. 

The friends of religion and of civil liberty are indebted to Dr. 
M‘Crie for his two volumes on the Suppression of the Reforma- 
tion in Italy and Spain. It is to be regretted that bis materials 
were not equal to his industry, and to the skill with which he works 
them up into narrative and description. His observations on the 
Italian republics may be applied to the several kingdoms of the 
Peninsula, where the workings of that rising spirit which distin- 
guished the beginning of the sixteenth century are only to be found 
perpetuated in the martyrology of private families, which sank 
under the tyranny of an iguorant priesthood; or in the annals of 
such oppressed and unhappy sects as were doomed to sustain the 
failure of their generous designs, and to transmit to future gene- 
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rations the sorrow and disappointment which closed their last 
efforts in behalf of evangelical truth. Unfortunately few of the 
Spanish Protestants thought of recording the facts connected 
with the religious movement which issued in their expulsion from 
the place of their birth. On the other hand, the Roman Catholic 
writers appear to have agreed from the very outset, to pass over 
a subject at once unpleasant and dangerous; or if they did touch 
it, to represent any agitation which took place as exceedingly 
slight and transient, and as produced by a few individuals of no 
note or consideration, who had suffered themselves to be led 
astray by fondness for novelty. But, notwithstanding these arts, 
the Church historian will henceforward find himself supplied with 
many facts unknown to his predecessors, illustrative of that glo- 


rious struggle for mental freedom, which, although it was not | 


successful in the domimons of Philip II., was crowned with a 
complete triumph in still more important parts of the European 
commonwealth, and wall, at no distant period, carry captivity cap- 
tive even in the strong holds of papal superstition and tyranny. 


Arr. V.—Life of Oliver Cromwell. By the Rev. M. Russell, 
LL.D. Author of “ A Connection of Sacred and Profane 
History,” &c. Edinburgh. Constable and Co. 2 vols. 1829. 


HowEveER copious may be the materials whence our knowledge 
of the Great Rebellion, and the Usurpation consequent on it, may 
be derived, still the far larger number of the countless Works 
relating to that disastrous period, may be considered more as 
Mémoires pour servir, than as absolute History; and though little, 
perhaps, that is wholly new can now be stated of Cromwell, we 
think there is much which may be stated in a more attractive 
form than it has heretofore assumed. We rejoice, therefore, that 
the Biography of that remarkable man, (the epithet has been well- 
weighed before we employ it,) has fallen into the hands of a 
writer who brings to his task so much diligence, research, mode- 
ration, good feeling and good sense, as Dr. Russell has mani- 
fested in the pages before us. Without dissembling that we more 
than once disagree from him, and with no small conviction that 
his agreeable volumes have been somewhat hastily put together, 
we still think them calculated to increase the deserved reputation 
which their author has already established; and above all, (a praise 
which we are convinced thathe will value more than any other 
which we could offer,) that they are likely to do much good. 

We by no means propose to follow the well-known oad beaten 
track of the Protector’s History. We shall content ourselves with 
a few extracts, illustrative of the manner in which it has been treated 
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by Dr. Russell, and a few remarks upon some incidental matters 
arising from it. Of his more recent strictly biographical pre- 
decessors it may be enough to premise, that it is not easy to exhibit 
greater labour and accuracy than have been shown by Noble; that 
it is very easy in both these qualifications, and in many others 
which contribute to the formation of a trustworthy writer, such 
as modesty, consistency, impartiality, x.7. A. to exceed Mr. 
Thomas Cromwell; and that with all our respect for the honour- 
able motives which prompted that other excellent old gentleman, 
in whose veins flowed similar blood, and whose pen, whenever 
he signed his name, dropped similar letters to that of the Protec- 
tor, in his attempt to whitewash his notorious ancestor; still, after 
a perusal of his Work, we are only confirmed in the very natural 
suspicion which was awakened before we opened it. Of the 
three modern Biographers of the Usurper, therefore, Noble may 
always be believed, but we much doubt whether he will ever be 
read; ‘Thomas Cromwell ought never to be read, because he 
can seldom be believed; and Oliver Cromwell may be read 
equally without harm and without profit, because every body will 
perceive in the outset that it is not at all requisite to believe him. 
‘The mildest terms which can be applied to Cromwell’s early 
vears are, that he was an unlucky boy and a dissipated youth. 
‘The unsavoury practical joke which brought upon him the dis- 
pleasure of his paternal uncle, rests on too good authority to be 


‘disbelieved; or else, from its very grossness, it would be incredi- 


ble. No other proof can be wanting that, from the very dawn of 
life, Cromwell in his tastes did not aspire to the character of 
emuncte naris homo. His quarrel with his uncle on the other 
side, involves a charge of much more heinous offence—of moral 
filthiness—which, after every extension of charity, it 1s not easy to 
purge away. Noble admits the imputation that Cromwell 
attempted to obtain a commission of lunacy against Sir Thomas 
Steward, well knowing that he was sane, in the hope of supply- 
ing his own necessities from the estate. Mr. Oliver Cromwell 
peremptorily denies the fact; but it is established beyond doubt 
by contemporary evidence; and it is in no wise contradicted 
by any subsequent act of the life of him against whom it is 
imputed. Can his advocates produce a single instance in which 
he hesitated to compass that which he thought most accorded 
with his own interests, because the path to its attainment was 
crooked! Is there any point of his eventful history at which he 
turned aside from personal gain, because it was only to be ap- 
proached through fraud, duplicity, and falsehood ? 

In the second chapter, ‘ containmg a short account of the 
Political and Religious Principles which led to the Civil War in 
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the Reign of Charles I.” we meet with one or two paragraphs 
which we wish had been more completely evolved. We are con- 
vinced that the meaning which they may be supposed to bear is by 
no means that which Dr. Russell intended; for he belongs to a 
widely different school from that which charges the calamities of 


enreen and his adherents upon themselves. When we are told 
that 


“The great body of the Commons, too, were desirous to revive the 
original principles of the Constitution, and thereby to place personal 
liberty and property on a more secure foundation than they had enjoyed 
from the death of Richard the Third.”—vol. i. pp. 84, 85. 


Dr. Russell surely cannot mean to speak of the existence of any . 


“ original principles” of the Constitution previous to the great 
struggle of which he is treating, sufficiently defined to ensure our 
liberties. ‘To that struggle, notwithstanding all its enormities 
and its blood-guiltiness, through the benevolent dispensation by 
which Good is always produced out of Evil, there can be no doubt 
that we mainly owe our present Freedom; for in its course not 
the original principles (Heaven forbid! where would they then 
be found?) of our Constitution were revived, but by the discus- 
sions which it created, and the attention which it excited both to 
abstract and practical principles, the ground was prepared, the 
piles were driven, and the foundations were laid, whereon the 
goodly and well-compacted structure arose, which was to receive 
its crowning-stone at the Revolution. Charles violated no Con- 
stitutional principles, for he found none to oppose him. He 
exercised the prerogative as it passed into his hands, and as it had 
been asserted by his predecessors. Happy was it for us, though 
most unhappy for himself and his contemporaries, that this pre- 
rogative was disputed and restrained. But if Charles had suc- 
ceeded to his utmost hope, in governing without Parliaments, 
his rule, however justly it might be accounted arbitrary, ought 
never to be stigmatized as unconstitutional. 

Again, we are told of Laud, (and Warburton has said much 
the same thing before,) that 


“Tt was next to impossible that he should at once restore the Church 
and obtain popularity. But his conduct was so injudicious or so unfor- 
tunate, that he sacrificed both: he hastened the downfall of the esta- 
blishment, increased the embarrassments of the Monarch, and finally 
ay the penalty of his unseasonable ardour on a bloody scaffold.”— 
vol. i. p. 91. 


Respecting Laud, one of the sincerest Confessors and Martyrs 
of the Church of England, we have written too much of late to 
make it necessary that we should repeat our fixed opinions. So 
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widely do we differ from the above judgment, that we are con- 
vinced any other course than that which the Archbishop adopted 
would have been infinitely more destructive to the Establishment. 
If Abbot had been Metropolitan, concession after concession 
would have been accorded, till not a shadow remained to be 
defended: the Independent would have snapped the Crozier, the 
Presbyterian would have trampled on the Mitre, the Fifth- 
Monarchy-man would have torn away the vestments, and insisted 
on primitive nakedness; and, in the end, not only reviled and m- 
jured, but dishonoured and debased, the victim equally of his own 
weakness as of the malice of his persecutors, would have been 
dragged to the block, and there requested to deliver the axe to the 
executioner. Laud resisted and perished. The fortress which he 
defended was taken by storm, and not surrendered by treachery; 
and though the garrison was put to the sword in the heat and fury 
of the assault, yet when the enemy had passed away and tran- 
quillity was again restored, it was far easier to repair the towers 
and bulwarks in which a single breach only had been effected, than 
it would have been if they had been generally undermined, by the 
want of courage and lack of fidelity of those who should have 
maintained them with their lives. 

Every part of the Scottish transactions, during this period of 
our History, is so replete with disgrace to those concerned in 
them, that we cannot but feel a little misgiving whether Edin- 
burgh is the precise climate and latitude under which we may 
look for a fair representation. Dr, Russell has acted with sound 
discretion on this point, and has introduced his neighbours as 
little as possible upon the scene. On their very first appearance 


he seems to imply, with much honesty, that he is quite aware of 
his difficulty. 


** There is no doubt that the Scots, Aowever inconsistent with their 
principles their actual conduct may be deemed, were sincere in their pro- 


fessions of supporting the Monarchy, and even of preserving the person 
of Charles.”—vol. i. p. 167. 


If such indeed were their intentions, well might Charles, in 
resolving to place himself in their hands, aver that he was about 
* to resolve the riddle of their loyalty.”* Alas! that riddle, when 
expounded, too clearly proved that they had not profited by the 
opportunity which he afforded them, “ to let the world see they 
mean not what they do, but what they say.”* Of the national 
infamy which they brought upon themselves by the peddling bar- 
gain wherewith they trafficked in innocent blood, we should cer- 


* K. Charies’s Works. 
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tainly be inclined to speak in words less courteous, than that they 
“were not disposed, from any chivalrous sentiments in behalf of 
their native Prince, to incur the hazard of a war with the rising 


Commonwealth.” But Dr. Russell soon after very wisely drops 
the curtain. 


“It belongs not to the biographer of Cromwell to state the terms of 
that unfortunate stipulation which provided for the delivery of Charles 
into the hands of the English commissioners. It is enough to mention, 
that the rejection of their propositions, and the firmness which he dis- 
played in refusing to give his sanction to their religious model, had so 
much incensed the majority of the Presbyterians against the Monarch, 


that the Independents had no immediate cause to apprehend a union of. 


their interests.”"—vol. i. pp. 232, 233. 


We notice these passages not, most assuredly, with any wish to 
detract from a Work of great merit, but with a sincere desire to 
call Dr. Russell’s attention to a cautious review before his next 
impression. We will permit him to say as little as he pleases 
about the Scots; but in that little he must frankly express the 
feeling which we doubt not he deeply entertains—a generous 
detestation of their baseness. He must not appear to lend his 
very valuable sanction to the clamours which ignorance or design 
have raised against the memory of Laud. Nor must he run 
the hazard of being mistaken for a member of any other band 
than that of such who consider what has been called the Civil 
War, to be flat Rebellion; and the execution of Charles, a foul, 
wicked, and most atrocious murder. 

That such are in truth, Dr. Russell’s own opinions, we do not 
for a moment admit the slightest shadow of doubt; and it is on 
this account that we are most anxious that his readers should not 
feel more hesitation concerning them than we do ourselves. His 
second volume is more likely to produce this effect than his first. 
Of the career of blood upon which Cromwell entered in Ireland, 
he speaks with just abhorrence; and in reply to the untenable 
palliation which has sometimes been offered, namely that his object 
in the massacres at Wexford, Drogheda and elsewhere, was to set 
such an example of severity, as would terrify other garrisons from 
resistance, he promptly answers that, such a policy 1s one “ of the 
most barbarous nature, which cannot be defended upon any prin- 
ciple of humanity or international law.”’ The mind, indeed, re- 
volts even from that species of military execution, which has too 
often been deemed necessary in cases of open rebellion ; where 
some of the unhappy and misguided persons taken with arms In 
their hands, survive the battle, only that they may perish more 
ignominiously on the scaffold. Notall the princely qualities which, 
on many other occasions were evinced by the victor of Culloden, 
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have been able to preserve his memory from the blight which it 
suffered after the triumph of that field. But how few, in com- 
parison with those numbers which Cromwell sacrificed, were the 
victims whom the Duke of Cumberland thought it right to set 
apart as an example! how entirely distinct were the circumstances 
of the two cases! ‘Taking Cromwell’s own accounts as our 
guide, we hear of 2000 men put to the sword, under Sir Arthur 
Ashton, in the Mill Mount at Drogheda; 100 more burned in 
St. Peter's Church; out of a body who occupied one of the 
towers, “ the officers were knocked on the head,” the soldiers de- 


cimated, and such as were not killed in cold blood, were shipped 
for Barbadoes. 


‘« T believe all the friars were knocked on the head promiscuously but 
two, the one of which was Father Peter Taaf, brother to the Lord Taaf, 
whom the soldiers took ‘the next day and made an end of : the other was 
taken in the round tower, under the repute of lieutenant, and when he un- 
derstood that the officers in that town had no quarter, he confessed he 
was a friar, but that did not save him.” —vol. ii. p. 21. : 


More than 3000 lives were offered up on this Aceldama. 
They were, for the most part, men; but at Wexford, after submis- 
sion, even while the capitulation was arranging, the troops found 
means of entering, and murdered indiscriminately, the armed sol- 
dier, the unresisting citizen and the defenceless female. 


“* Three hundred of the latter flocked round the great cross which 
stood in the street, hoping that Christian soldiers would be so far 
softened by the sight of that emblem of mercy as to spare the lives of 
unresisting women; but the victors, enraged at such superstition, and 
regarding it perhaps as a proof that they were Roman Catholics, and 
therefore fit objects of military fury, rushed forward and put them all to 
death.” —vol. ii. p. 26. 

And of this fiendish outrage, the perpetrator profanely writes, 
that “ God by an unexpected providence, in his righteous justice, 
brought a just judgment upon them, causing them to become a 
prey to the soldier.” At a Sant the garrison refused his 
first summons, yet before the assault, beat a parley. He gave 
the soldiers their lives, probably on the usual condition of being 
sold to slavery ; but as to the officers, 


‘“* Next day the colonel, the major, and the rest of the commission 
officers, were shot to death, all but one, who, being a very earnest in- 
strument to have the castle delivered, was pardoned. Inthe same castle, 
also, we took a Popish priest, who was chaplain to the Catholics in this 
regiment, who was caused to be hanged. I trouble you with this, the 


rather that this regiment was the Lord of Ormond’s own regiment.” — 
vol. ii. p. 33. 


These murders were hailed with joy by the friends of the Com- 
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monwealth, and Cromwell returned to England, amidst thanks 


and gratulations. Of his real desert, Dr. Russell has spoken well 
and strongly, 


‘* But the fame which he left in the kingdom he had just conquered, 
did not reflect upon his achievements the same degree of praise which 
he received from his more partial countrymen, On the contrary, the 
cruelties of which he was guilty in that unhappy land, sank so deeply 
into the hearts of the sensitive people who endured them, that the lapse 
of a hundred and eighty years has not worn out the impression of horror 


and detestation with which his bloody career was accompanied.” — vol. ii. 
p- 36. 


Then, after refuting the sophistries which have been advanced 
in apology, he adds, 


“But no reasons, founded on mere expediency, can ever justify the 
violation of those original sentiments of human nature, upon which the 
laws of morality and religion have their chief dependence. Besides, ex- 
cessive severity in a conqueror usually defeats the ends for which it is 
adopted ; because, as the governor of every fortress could not be expected 
to surrender at .the first summons, and as resistance in every case in- 
curred the punishment of military execution, the garrisons would not 
only hold out to the last extremity, but even then rather lose their lives 
in the defence of their walls, or in fighting at the corner of every street, 
than lay down their arms, to be butchered in cold blood. The policy 
adopted by Cromwell succeeded, indeed, for a time; but it would soon have 
produced a reaction, by giving to despair the attributes of courage. The 
horrors of Drogheda and Wexford did not open the gates of Kilkenny, 
Ross, Waterford, and Clonmell; and if the Irish could have trusted 
one another, and resisted the solicitation of English gold, the camp of 
the invader would have been converted into an hospital before his flag 
could have appeared on so many of the citadels of Munster.”—vol. ii. 
pp. 37, 38. 


In the following campaign against the Scots, Cromwell appears 
to have been animated by a similar spint. No quarter was given 
at Dunbar. His men are described as having been weary with 
killing; and the pursuit, ‘‘ the chase and execution,” as he terms 
it, lasted nearly eight miles. Prisoners, however, there were, and 
we are acquainted with their fate. 


“ It is reported, moreover, that he granted liberty to about five thou- 
sand prisoners, who appeared unfit for future service; the number 
whom he sent into England not much exceeding three thousand, the 
most of whom soon afterwards died a miserable death. When they 
reached Morpeth, they were put into a large walled garden, where they 
ate up raw cabbages, leaves and roots; ‘80 many,’ says Sir Arthur 
Hazlerig, to whose charge they were committed, ‘ that the very seed 
and labour, at fourpence a-day, was valued at nine pounds ; which cab- 
bage, as I conceive, they having fasted, as they themselves said, near 
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eight days, poisoned their bodies, for as they were coming from thence 
to Newcastle, some died by the way-side.’ At Durham, they lodged in 
the cathedral, the bishop’s house being converted into an bospital ; but 
such was the. destructive nature of the dysentery, brought on by the 
miserable treatment to which they had been subjected, that, on the 8th 
of November, only six hundred enjoyed any degree of health, while five 
hundred were sick, and ‘ sixteen hundred were dead and baried,’ ”—vol. 
ii. pp. 72, 73. 

On his advancement to the Protectorate. Dr. Russell allows 
that Cromwell lost all sense of honour in Political transactions, 
and made no scruple of sanctioning by the most solemn protesta- 
tions, the most notorious falsehoods. Was it only after his reat 
ambitious aim was gained, that this system was adopted by fim? 
or rather did it not form every round of the ladder whereon he 
mounted ? 


Altius omnem 
Expediam, prund repetens ab origine, famam. 

Other bold, bad men, while compassing like objects with Crom- 
well, have committed equal, some of them far more flagitious 
crimes ; but, for the most part, they have thrown around them a 
dazzling blaze of glory, which prevents us from regarding them 
with a steady view. They are in great measure dimmed as it 
were, “ by excess of light.” In Cromwell, on the contrary, we 
look in vain for magnanimity. He is (to adopt with a slight 
variation, the well-known and witty sonbriquet given by the Abbé 
du Pradt, to the incomparably nobler toy with which Fortune has 
sported in our own days) never to be seen as Jupiier, always and 
altogether as Scapin. In his boldest acts there is to be disco- 
vered some spice of the swindler; and the Protector crept, crawled 
and shuffled, in a tortuous and slimy obliquity, to that giddy height 
which Cesar and Napoleon won by an elastic bound. In ie 
entire course, and at every separate stage of it, Cromwell reminds 
us of the sordid and plebeian dishonesty, the mean, low, vulgar, 
retail roguery of some petty shopkeeper; who stands, with 
smoothed hair and sleek forehead, behind his rascal counter, en- 
deavouring to pass his bad shilling or his damaged ware, (which 
he will not scruple to avouch by oaths, to be of the truest mintage 
and the choicest fabric,) upon some open-pursed, simple-hearted, 
confiding and unsuspicious customer. 

The tyranny of the Protectorate is vividly represented in the 
following passage. 


“ The next step was to divide the whole kingdom into a certain num- 
ber of military governments, placed under the command of a correspond- 
ing number of officers with the rank of Major-general; whose duty it 
should be to raise a militia force within their respective jurisdictions to 
be ready whensoever the exigencies of state should require their services ; 
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to'levy the public taxes, including the decimation inflicted:on the royal- 
ists; to suppress all tamults and insurrections, to disarm all Catholics 
‘and cavaliers ; to inquire into the:conduct of ministers and schoolmasters ; 
and ‘to arrest, imprison, and bind over all dangerous and sus - 
‘sons, without the power of appealing to any but the Protector himself 
and his council. 

-“* Beyond this it was hardly possible to go, in imitating the practice 
the most despotic governments. Not only was the supreme authority 
usurped and held by illegal force, but the people were now parcelled. out 
into so many subdivisions of slavery, over whom he had delegated to his 
inferior ministers the same unlimited power which he himself thought fit 
to exercise. ‘The sanguinary struggle of the Civil War, in which so 
many lives were lost, and so much suffering endured : and which, daring 
ten years, had burst the bonds of domestic concord in half the families 
of England, ended, as we have seen, in a military despotism ; where 
laws were dictated at the point of the sword; bills interrupted in their 
progress through parliament by companies of armed soldiers ; prope 
confiscated by am order of the General: taxes imposed and collected by 
officers at the head of their troops; and ministers, schoolmasters, and 
tutors expelled from their employment, at the instance of commissioners 
surrounded by fixed bayonets. Even Cromwell had ceased to cant about 
liberty ; he compared himself to a constable in a mob, who was bound 
at all hazards to suppress riots, and to keep the peace.’’-—vol. ii. pp. 188, 

. The fearful reaction of this tyranny upon its contriver, and the 
bitterness of heart wherewith in his highest elevation he paid the 
price of successful ambition, need not be told. While established 
in uncontrolled despotism at home, and courted and feared by 
every European Government abroad, peace was a stranger to Ins 
bosom. Perpetual terror of assassination haunted his most in- 
most privacy; he never stirred from his palace without a picked 
body-guard; he wore a shirt of mail; carried loaded pistols in 
his pocket; changed his bedroom alinost nightly; and conducted 
his rides of pleasure (could such a word be kadwe to him!) with 
as much secresy and circumspection, as he would have regulated 
the march of an army. Death released him from the torture of 
these hourly apprehensions; perhaps it saved him from beholding 
that power fall away, to consolidate which, he had sinned so 
deeply against his own soul. 


* His finances were exhausted ; his army was unpaid ; and the means 
by which be had formerly replenished his treasury were, since the meet- 
ing of the last Parliament, pronounced unlawful. He attempted to 
raise a loan in the city; but when the merchants asked for a more sub 
stantial security than the credit of his name and government, he had no- 
thing to offer. ‘They suggested a mortgage on the estates of his friends, 
or a debenture on the landed property of the royalists ; and he listened 
to their proposals so far as'to name acommission to make enquiry ‘as to 
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the extent to which such security could be procured. No expedient, 
however, could be discovered by these counsellors for meeting the wants 
of the state. The embarrassment was allowed to increase ; the treasury - 
continued empty ; and those who had hitherto placed the utmost re- 
liance on the vigour and wisdom of the Protector, began to perceive that 
there was no longer any aid in the devices of man, He had consented 
to listen to the expediency of summoning another Parliament, whom he 
hoped to find more obsequious than the last, when a great domestic 
calamity absorbed all his thoughts, and matured in him the seeds of a 
fatal disease which had already begun to waste his vital powers. 

‘* His favourite daughter, who had herself been touched by the band 
of sorrow, was fast approaching to the grave. She had ever possessed 
a deep hold on the affections of the Protector: but now, when he saw 
her daily sinking under the pressure of a mortal illness, he became more 
and more interested in her sufferings and anxious for her recovery. He 
spent much of his time at Hampton-Court where she resided ; endea- 
vouring to support her mind with the consolations of religion, and to re- 
concile her to the political necessity of certain measures in his adminis- 
tration, which she had never ceased to condemn. She lamented the 
death of Dr. Hewet, for whom she had interceded with the most pas- 
sionate entreaty; she exhorted him to restore the throne to its rightful 
owner; and to withdraw himself from the sin and danger of supreme 
power. It is added, that when her mind was seized with delirium, she 
stunned his ears by uttering cries of ‘ blood,’ and announcing predictions 
of coming vengeance. 

“ When the death of Elizabeth was communicated to him, he was al- 
ready confined to bed under a complication of gout, fever, and ague. 
About the middle of August his complaints became so serious as to 
alarm his medical attendants; and perceiving, from their looks and 
whispers, that they thought him in danger, he desired to be propped up 
with pillows until he should execute his private will. But whatever were 
his own fears, be laboured to conceal them from others. When his wife 
came into the room, he took her by the hand, and said, ‘ Do not think 
that I shall die; I am sure of the contrary.’ Observing that this remark 
excited some surprise, he instantly added, ‘Say not that I have lost my 
reason: I tell you the truth. I knowit from better authority than any 
which you can have from Galen or Hippocrates. It is the answer of 
God himself to our prayers? not to mine alone, but to those of others 
who have a more intimate interest in him than I have. Go on cheer- 
fully, banishing all sorrow from your looks, and deal with me as you 
would with a serving-man. Ye may have skill in the nature of things, 
yet nature can do more than all physicians put together ; and God is far 
more above nature, 

‘This last observation probably alludes to a circumstance mentioned 
by several of Cromwell's biographers, that, when his illness assumed an 
alarming aspect, his chaplains and the other clergy in attendance distri- 
buted themselves into different apartments, and betook themselves to 
their devotions separately ; wishing, it was said, to ascertain, by private 
appeals to the will ot Heaven, and by examining the impression made upon 
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their own hearts, as the answer of prayer, whether it was the intention 
of God that the Protector should die, or be restored to health. After 
this most modest and rational address to the secret purposes of the Al- 
mighty, the functionaries met to compare their feelings ; and, it is added, 
that. with one voice they declared, ‘he shall recover.’ This, we may 
presume, is the ‘more intimate interest,’ to which the dying man al- 
luded, and by which he was most grievously misled. 

‘* Fleetwood in the same spirit writes to Henry Cromwell, ‘ His High- 
ness hath made very great discoveries of the Lord to him in his sickness, 
and hath had some assurances of his being restored and made farther ser- 
viceable in this work.’ Goodwin, too, in one of the prayers which he 
offered up in his behalf, is reported to have said, ‘ Lord, we do not ask 
thee for his life ; of that we are assured ; thou hast too many great things 
for this man to do for it to be possible thou shouldest remove him yet : 
but we pray for his speedy establishment and recovery.’ Cromwell him- 
self, the night before his death, is said to have uttered the following pe- 
titions : ‘Lord, I am a poor foolish creature: this people would fein 
have me live; they think it will be best for them, and that it will re- 
dound much to thy glory ;—all the stir is about this. Others would fain 
have me die : Lord pardon them, and pardon thy foolish people ; forgive 
their sims, and do not forsake them; but love and bless them, and give 
them rest, and bring them to a consistency, and give me rest, for Jesus 
Christ’s sake.’ 

“* During his sickness, the Protector had revised some of his theological 
opinions, in connexion perhaps with the events of his busy life ; and had it 
is probable, derived some comfort from the Calvinist tenet which asserts 
the perseverance of the saints. In this frame of mind, he is reported to 
have asked one of the ministers who frequented his chamber, whether the 
doctrine were infallibly true, that he who is once in a state of grace can 
never fall back into the condition of the reprobate? Upon being an- 
swered in the affirmative, he exclaimed, ‘Then I am safe! for 1 am sure 
I once was in a state of grace.’ ”"—vol. ii. pp. 221—225. 


We had marked a few passages in the concluding chapter, con- 
taining a review of Cromwell’s actions and character, in the rela- 
tions of private as well as of public life; in order to show that 
Dr. Russell is not always quite at unison with himself in this 
general estimate. But it may be as well to leave them for the 
reader’s discrimination. We close by strongly recommending his 
volumes to public attention. They are by far the most valuable 
produce of the very respectable Miscellany of which they form 
part; and Dr. Russell has plainly shown as much power and 
adaptation of mind for a lighter style of Literature, as he has 
heretofore displayed in the severer walk of Divinity. As more 
connected with the latter subject than with Cromwell’s life, we 
shall part by citing a note respecting the Millenarians, (on whom 
we rejoice to find that we are soon about to meet Dr, Russell 
again) which comprises much sound sense in a very few sentences ; 
and which may be accepted as a word spoken in season to certain 
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Religionists among ourselves, and to a yet larger body in the 
sister island. to ebn 

‘“‘In the ‘Connection of Sacred and Profane History,’ I have endea- 
voured to explain the origin of the expectation now mentioned, and to 
account for the embarrassments, both prophetical and chronological, in 
which it involved the early Fathers of the Christian Church. It is 
worthy of observation, that when, from whatever cause, any religious 
excitement is produced in the public mind; the Jewish notion of a mil- 
lennium is instantly revived ; and the same hopes, the same reasonings, 
the same follies, and the same disappointments, take their wonted round, 
and occupy attention for a season.” —vol. ii. p. 289, note. 


Arr. The Family Library—Nos. V., VI., 1X.—History 
of the Jews. Murray. 1829. 
Wuitst general education is leading forth its numerous and 
motley troops upon ‘ the March of Intellect,” the different de- 
partments of the commissartat of literature have most undoubt- 
edly been by no means idle in endeavouring to provide for. the 
imental sustenance of the recruits. It has been the labour, and a 
very proper and praiseworthy labour it is, of those who are inter- 
ested in the success of the war upon ignorance, to meet the wants 
and gratify the appetites of the rising and reading generation, by 
& proportional supply of books and treatises adapted to the various 
callings, and characters, and feelings, and understandings, of the 
different classes of society. Wehave, therefore, a Library of Use- 
ful Knowledge on the one hand, and a Library of Entertaining 
Knowledge on the other. We have Constable’s Miscellany coming 
down in all the elegance of type and illustration from the Athens 
of the North, and we have the Classical Library and the Family 
Library arrayed to meet and compete with it in our own metro- 
polis. But in our opinion, and in the opinion, as we conceive, 
of the greater part of our readers, the Family Library will be 
deemed by far the most interesting and important. A library of 
useful knowledge comes home indeed to the business—a librar 
of entertaining knowledge to the recreations, and a classical library 
to the taste; but a family library comes home at once to the 
bosoms of mankind. It enters with us into the privacy of our 
domestic circle, and as far as it is read and approved, pollutes or 
purifies the sources of the whole nation’s happimess and virtue. 
As it is either well or ill conducted,—as it is either righteous or 
unrighteous in its purposes,—it has an almost irresistible tendency 
to correct or pervert the principles, and to elevate or deprave the 
affections of our sons and our daughters, our sisters and our wives. 
Nor is it merely on account of the persons to whom the Family 
Library is addressed that we are led to regard it.as of such essential 
consequence. ‘The very manner im which it must necessarily treat 
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the subjects which it undertakes to introduce to the susceptible 
minds of women and of children, renders it peculiarly liable to be 


abused. When an art or a science is investigated, as in the. 


Library of Useful Knowledge, for the instruction and improve- 
ment of the mechanic and artisan, it is indeed requisite that the 
reasoning processes should, as far as it is practicable, be simplified 
and reduced to the level of an ordinary capacity, and of under- 
standings not very deeply imbued with mathematical knowledge. 
But whatever be the topic which is selected for the instruction of 
a family, it is clear that, if the book is to effect its end, it must be 
read, and in order to be read, it must be interesting. It must, there- 
fore, be written with such graces of style as will at once arrest the 
attention and engage the imaginations of the young, whilst at the 
same time it must convey its Information; exhortations, correction 
or reproof, with such a degree of plainness and brevity, as shall 
neither confuse nor mislead minds the most unaccustomed to la- 
borious exertions of thought. In the Family Library, therefore, 
what ought to be aimed at, and what we are to expect; is an. 
agreeable and lucid statement of the results to which the best! and 


‘wisest men have arrived upon every branch of knowledge with 


whiclr it is thought desirable that a family should be “+ ac- 
quainted. The long and recondite investigations which ‘have led 
to these results must in a great measure be omitted or abridged, 
and the most approved and safest opinions alone be recommended 
to notice. In science, the forbidding aspect of algebraic for- 
mule must disappear, and those conclusions which have a ten- 
dency to teach the scholar to look from nature up to natare’s 
God, or which are calculated to be practically useful, must be 
primcipally put forth, and put forth rather upon the authority of 
the philosophers, who have verified them, than as truths which le 
scholar can demonstrate’ for himself. In morals, the word and 
the prophet of the Most High must be preferred to every system 
of ethics which has been deduced from abstract principles; and in 
history the lives of those who have adorned or benefited the world 
must be held up to exclusive imitation; whilst upon the more 
sacred subject of religion, and of all that is connected with it, the 
hand of God and the workings of a wise and holy Providence must 
be made the prominent features, and the pride and presumption of 
man’s curiosity effectually checked, whenever it would pry into 
matters too profound for human comprehension, or endeavour to 
reduce them to the level of its own ignorance and littleness. A 
Family Library, conducted in such a manner and directed to such 
ends, would indeed be a blessing which we could scarce too highly 
prize: but in the very proportion in which, when so conducted 
and directed, it would be a blessing, it must be a curse if it be of 
an opposite character. We really feel, therefore, that we shall 
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have the whole weight of public opinion in our favour, when we 
declare that we think it our bounden duty to scrutinise, with pecu- 
liar jealousy, the proceedings and character of every man whom 
we Snot to be connected with this self-entitled Family Library, 
and to examine with more than ordinary care, and weigh with 
more than ordinary strictness every word, and work, and sentiment 
which belongs to it. But upon the subject of religion we deem 
ourselves particularly called upon to be vigilant, and not to allow 
the slightest expression, or doctrine, or statement to escape which 
appears likely to abate the reverence or corrupt the integrity of 
that faith with which we deem it essential that both the risen and 
the rising generation should be habituated to look up to the volume 
of inspiration, the written revelations of the prophets of the Al- 
mighty. We do not say this because we conceive that the ob- 
jections which we are about to urge against the “ History of the 
Jews,” which forms a portion of the “ Family Library,” appear to 
us to be in the smallest degree liable to the accusation of an exces- 
sive delicacy upon sacred subjects, or a superstitious reverence for 
the Bible. On the contrary, we conceive that our censures will 
only correspond with those feelings of surprise and disapprobation 
which every pious reader will have felt upon the perusal of the 
work, and we trust that they may have the chance also of awaken- 
ing the apprehensions of the thoughtless to the danger which can- 
not but arise from the indiscriminate circulation of such an account 
of God’s dispensations and dealings with his chosen people. For 
itis indeed in no spirit of malice or of cavilling, but in the most 
sober sadness that we sit down to the unwelcome task of finding 
fault, when we should have been most anxious to praise, and of 
confessing how utterly grieved and disappointed we have been. 
We began the reading of the « History of the Jews,” full of hope 
that the Divine Narrative would come from the pen of the writer, 
dressed in a more modern garb, but substantially of the same 
heavenly materials. We have terminated our reading, indignant 
and sorrowful, thoroughly convinced that the author is destitute 
of some of the most indispensable qualifications for his under- 
taking, and that his production is characterised, in an abundance 
of instances, by a want of reverence, a want of fairness, a want of 
faithfulness, and a want of consistency. ‘These are heavy charges, 
more especially when urged against an historian who professes that 
he is both a believer and a steward of the mysteries of God, both 
a member and a minister of the Church of England, both a gra- 
duate and a Bampton lecturer in the university of Oxford. We 
therefore proceed, without further delay, to the production of those 
evidences upon which we found our accusations. 

We object, then, in the first place, to that levity and affectation 
with which this clergyman has so often ventured to treat the most 
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sacred characters and subjects, under the foolish notion that they 
would thus become more intelligible to his readers. Miracles, 


with him, are preter-natural, and not super-natural works. Angels. 
~ are preternatural, and not supernatural beings. The Almighty is 


sometimes styled ‘ the God of the stranger” Israelites, some- 
times ‘ their own peculiar God,” sometimes :“ their tutelar Deity,” 
sometimes “ their feudal Lord, ” sometimes “ King and Lord of 
the soil” of Palestine; and the sublime dedication of the Temple 
of Solomon is spoken of as ‘ the installation of the God of 
Israel in his new and appropriate dwelling.” ‘Those titles of glory 
and excellency, with which other writers have laboured to express 
their sense of their heavenly Father’s majesty, are scarce ever in- 
troduced, and the whole strain of the Family Historian’s language 
tends to encourage a sort of notion that Jehovah was distinguished 
from other gods ‘only by the superior power with which he vindi- 
cated the cause of his chosen people. Thus, we are told, that, 
‘‘ for seven days the god of the river was rebuked before the God 
of the stranger.” Again, Moses is described as the ‘“ Hebrew 
annalist,” the “ ae bard,” the “ Hebrew legislator,” and 
inexorable leader,” the J patriot,” and “ inexorable 
antagonist” of Pharaoh. ‘These are the terms in which our 
author delights to represent a being on whose Divine commission, 
whose meek and holy character, and those miracles, which he 
wrought through the power of God, others would almost exclu- 
sively have dwelt. Joseph is the “ vizier” of Pharaoh, and 
Abraham an “ independent sheik or emir:” that is, if the latter 
word is strictly and properly interpreted, he wore a green turban, 
and was one of the descendants of Fatimah, the daughter of Ma- 
homet. We really wonder he did not at once call him a tur- 
baned Turk. It would have been much more intelligible, and 
not at all less irreverent, nor at all more inconsistent with chrono- 
logy. But what, we would demand, is the use of introducing all 
shia modern phraseology ’ ! ‘The only knowledge which our fami- 
lies possess of sheiks and emirs, and viziers, is derived, in general, 
from the tales in the Arabian Nights, and we feel thoroughly 
convinced that such a perpetual deviation from the language of 
the Bible into the language of these interesting fables, can have 
no other tendency than that of leading the inexperienced reader 
to look upon the personages of the Bible in the same light as they 
look upon the personages of these fables. We are sure, at any 
rate, that the familiarity thus generated will only be a familiarity 
that breeds contempt for the Patriarchs and Prophets of the Old 
‘Testament. 

But these are blemishes which may be regarded by many as 
but of small importance,—as affecting merely the phraseology 
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of the work, and proofs only of the bad taste of the author. We 
admit that they are, comparatively speaking, of very trivial conse- 
quence; for in every portion of this history which relates the 
events recorded in the Sacred Volume, we find such a succession 
of mis-statements and mis-representations as make every other 
kind of fault to dwindle away into utter insignificance. ‘Thus, in 
the immediate opening of his work, our bistorian asserts, in direct 
contradiction to the scriptural accounts of the perpetual deviations 
of the Israelites from the purity of their religious creed and 
services, that “ in every stage of society, under the pastoral tent of 
Abraham, and 1m the sumptuous temple of Solomon, the same creed 
(the worship of one Almighty Creator) maintained its inviolable 
simplicity.” Yet, with the most glaring and unaccountable want 
of consistency, the very next sentence contains the following words : 
this primary distinction. ....after several pertods of almost total 
apostacy—revives in all its vigour.” Again, we are told, that the 
separation of Abraham from his father’s house and abode “ és 
ascribed to the express command of God.” But we would ask, 
once for all, whether language so dubious as this, is the language 
which a sincere Christian and a conscientious clergyman ought to 
use when speaking of the Divine directions which guided, in 
almost every case, the movements of the Patriarch. This, at least, 
we can say, that the Book of Genesis is the only source from 
which any decided opinion can be formed upon the conduct of 
Abraham, and that it is not m such doubtful terms, but in terms 
the most decided and unequivocal, that the Book of Genesis speaks 
upon the subject. It declares plainly and positively, that “ the 
Lord had said unto Abram, ‘ Get thee out thy country, and from 
thy father’s house unto a land that [ will show thee :’” and it adds, 
“So Abram departed, as the Lord had said unto him.” 
But it is a piece of still more intolerable presumption in our 
author to attribute the compliance of Abraham with the directions 
of the Almighty, to the worldly and unworthy principles of an 
ambitious mmd. ‘“ The friend of God,” he tells us, “ was in- 
cited to his departure into Canaan by a direct promise, the most 
splendid which could be offered to the ambition of the head of a 
nomadic tribe...... His seed was to become hereafter a great 
nation.” St. Paul had read and studied the same narrative of 
Moses, from which the Bampton Lecturer has deduced his con- 
clusion. Let us look, then, to the language of St. Paul, and see 
what are the inferences which he has thought proper to draw. 
He says, “ by faith Abraham, when he was called to go out into 
a place which he should afterwards receive for an inheritance, 
obeyed; and he went out, not knowing whither he went..... For 
he looked for a city which hath foundations, whose builder and 
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maker is God.” Here, then, the two parties join issue. What. 
the Bampton Lecturer ascribes to an earthly ambition, that last 
infirmity of noble minds, the inspired Apostle attributes.to a 
Divine faith, one of the first graces in the character of a saint. 
The Bampton Lecturer insinuates that Abraham was tempted by 
the hope of being the founder of some great nation. ‘The Apos- 
tle declares that his thoughts were fixed upon.a city whose maker 
is God. ‘The difference between these two views of the motives 
of the Patriarch is marked and st . The one exalts, the other 
degrades him in the eyes of men, We leave our readers to judge 
to which the preference is due, and in. whose representation the 
most respect for God and for the Scriptures of God is to, be 
found. 
When Abram went down into Egypt, and Sarai described. her- 
self as only his sister and not also as his wife, “ Sarai,” we are 
told, “ was seized and transferred into the harem of the sovereign.” 
‘‘ In a short time,” it is added, “ a pestilence broke. out in. the 
royal family. ‘The king, having discovered the relationship be- 
tween Abram and Sarai, attributed the visitation to the God of 
the Stranger, who thus revenged the breach of hospitality.” Place 
beside this the account of the same transaction in the Book.of 
Genesis, and then observe the remarkable contrast between them. 
“Phe Lord,” it is there said, “* plagued Pharaoh and his. house 
with great plagues.” It is not, therefore, Pharaoh who merely 
“ attributes the visitation to the God of the Stranger,” for that. he 
might have done in the error of superstitious ignorance :, but 
is Moses who expressly declares that it originated from. the 
great Lord of Heaven and Earth. ‘* Pharaoh,” proceeds the 
narrative in Genesis, * called Abram, and said, ‘ What ‘is: this 
that thou hast done unto me? why didst thou not tell me that she 
was thy wife? why saidst thou she is my sister? so I might 
have taken her to my wife.’ Now. what fair or solid foundation, 
we would ask, is there to be found in this statement, for the com- 
ment.of our Family Historian of the Jews. He leads us to 
pose that Pharaoh, affer he had discovered the relationship be- 
tween Abram and Sarai, attributed the plagues to Abram’s God, 
Moses rather implies that Pharaoh, being first of all convinced 
that the plagues sprung from Abram’s God, afterwards sought 
out and discovered the relationship and the injury he had done 
Abram, and so inferred that this injury. was the special cause of 
the visitation. The Family Historian asserts that Pharaoh deemed | 
the stranger's God to have ‘‘ revenged his breach of hospitality,” 
Pharaoh, himself, almost asserts that he deemed his sufferings to 
have been graciously intended. to keep him back from the moral 
guilt of taking auother man’s wife. ‘The writer who could thus 
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misapprehend or pervert the plain drift of the Mosaic account 
must be miserably unfit to enter upon the task he has assumed. 
The separation of Abraham and Lot is said by our author to 
have been dictated by “ the chieftains dreading lest the native 
clans should take advantage of their divisions and expel and 
plunder both.” Here we have another assumption altogether un- 
authorized by the Mosaic narrative. In Genesis, the words of 
Abram to Lot are simply these : ‘‘ Let there be no strife I pray 


hi thee between me and thee;....for we be brethren. Is not the 
” 
re whole land before thee? Separate thyself I pray thee from me. 
Kay It was affection, therefore, and not apprehension; it was a holy de- 
aie sire of peace between themselves, and not a politic dread of war 


with the native clans which prompted the kind expostulation of 
Abraham. No doubt, it is said in the same passage, that ‘ the 
Canaanite and Perizzite dwelled there in the land.” But that is 
said, not with any allusion to the danger which their neighbour- 
hood entailed, but to point out the reason why “ so large a land 
was not able to bear both Lot and Abraham that they might dwell 
together.” It was because the Canaanite and Perizzite, dwelling 
then in the land, occupied so large a space, that what remained 
untenanted and unclaimed was not enough for the families and 
flocks of the two descendants of Terah. Indeed, had fear been 
the motive operating upon their minds, their policy would have 
been not to separate, but to agree and continue united, lest by 
their separation they might become an easier prey to their ene- 
mies. 

Of all the wonders which the Lord has wrought in his righte- 
ous wrath against the iniquities of the children of men, the Deluge 
of Noah, and the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah, are the 
most awful and mysterious. Impressed with the power of God, 
the Prophet Moses has spoken with a discreet and sober reve- 
rence and brevity upon both. Upon the latter he merely says 
enough to mark the certainty of the fact, and refer the ruin to the 
immediate and direct interposition of heaven. The physical 
causes which the Almighty called into operation to fulfil his pur- 
poses, Moses presumes not to scan. ‘‘ The Lord,” he says, 
‘rained upon Sodom and upon Gomorrah fire and brimstone 
from the Lord out of Heaven; and he overthrew their cities, and 
all the plain, and all the inhabitants of those cities, and that which 
grew upon the ground...... And lo! the smoke of the country 
went up as the smoke of a furnace.” The prophet and founder 
of the Church of Israel says this, and he says no more. But the 
minister, and, as we strongly suspect, the poet of the Church of 
England, disdains the trammels imposed on every “ strictly histo- 
rical” writer, by the silence of the only authority upon which he 
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can safely rest, and inspired by the “ fine phrenzy” of an inventive 
imagination, launches forth into the following, not conjectures 
(for then we might have borne it) but positive and unlimited as- 
sertions with regard to ‘ the physical agency by which Divine 
Providence” (not might have, but actually) “ brought about this 


memorable destruction.” He thus relates the thing, and relates 
it as a fact. 


* The cities stood on a soil broken and undermined with veins of 
bitumen and sulphur. These inflammable substances, set on fire b 
lightning, caused a tremendous convulsion; the water-courses, both the 
river and the canals, by which the land was extensively irrigated, burst 
their banks; the cities, the walls of which were perhaps built from the 
combustible materials of the soil, were entirely swallowed up by the fie 
inundation; and the whole valley .... became a dead and feetid lake.” 


Who art thou, O man, who hast thus dared to lay bare the 
works of the Almighty arm, and delineate with such easy fa- 
miliarity the acts of Him, whose thoughts are not as th 
thoughts, and whose ways are not as thy ways? Was thy spirit 
present with the spirit of the wife of Lot, when she looked back 
upon the scene of these operations of God's vengeance, and pe- 
rished for her presumption? We care not what foundation the 
writer may have for such bold descriptions, nor how he ma 
attempt to overwhelm us with the learning of Rosenmiiller or 
Michaelis. Sure we are, that, though a thousand Germans were 
ou his side, his boasting that the “ object of his work is strictly 
historical,” has not the shadow of a support to rest upon. Moses 
is the only authentic source of a “ strictly historical” delineation 
of this awful miracle, and Moses has said nothing which could 
justify such a view. ‘The utmost to which the narrative of God’s 
prophet extends, is to inform us that the cities were overthrown 
by the fire which God rained down from Heaven. When we find 
a theory thus exalted into a fact, our opinion of the writer’s good 
sense sinks immeasurably low. 

We have not yet done with the cities of the plain. 


* Lot,” says our Family Historian, ‘“‘ warned of the impending ruin, 
fled with his daughters. His wife, Angering behind, was suffocated with 


the sulphurous vapours, and her body encrusted with the saline particles 
which filled the atmosphere.” 


The natural inference from this representation is, that the wife 
of Lot, having ignorantly or imprudently loitered on the road, was 
unhappily overtaken by the fiery inundation and perished, another 
instance of the indiscriminate ruin which is brought on mankind 
by natural calamities. The statement of Moses leads to a to- 
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tally different inference. Moses tells us, that the Lord com- 
manded Lot neither to look behind him zor to stay in all the 
lain, but to escape to the mountain lest he should be consumed.” 
is wife, however, “ looked back from behind him and became 
a pillar of salt.” The prophet and the author ander our review 
are thus opposed to each other. First, our author is altogether 
silent upon the Divine command, and leaves us to consider that 
death as a misfortune, which Moses leads us almost mevitably to 
regard as tlie result of an act of positive disobedience to God. 
Moses, again, says that two things were enjoined upon Lot, the 
first was, not to look back, the second, not to stay or linger in the 
pen Moses also says, that it was because she did the first that 
t’s wife became a pillar of salt. Our author very kindly cor- 
reets his narrative, and tells us that she did the second, and was 
suffocated. This, no doubt, he considers as a much more natural 
interpretation of the miracle. We can only say, that it is more 
natural than true, and that we have yet to learn the logic which 
would justify us in leaning upon the broken reed of a Bampton 
Lecturer, in preference to the rod. of Moses. . eink 
A ludicrous instance of absurdity arises from the conjectural 
spirit of our author in his account of Ishmael. “ Hagar and 
Ishmael,” he says, ‘‘ were sent forth to seek their fortune-in some 
of the unoccupied and uncultivated districts which lay around.” 
It appears, however, from the following page, that these unoccur 
oe districts were occupied by hordes of Arabs, ‘‘ some of whom 
shmael either joined, or maintained himself in independence ‘by 
his bow, until he married.” As yet, therefore, he had no children; 
yet the very next sentence declares that these Arabs, whom Ish- 
mael might have joined, “ trace their descent to this outcast son 
of Abraham.” So much for the spirit of hypothesis, which has 
thus led this writer inadvertently to assert, in words at least, that 
Ishmael found tenants in an unoccupied land, and that those 
tenants were his own descendants, who dwelt there before they 
were born! 
Faults like these are merely ridiculous, and never would we 
have noticed them at all had not errors of a deeper dye made it 
desirable, to show the true character of this work, and to warn 
our readers against its poison, which we proceed, once more, with 
grief and indignation to detect. Yet before we resume this un- 
welcome but necessary task, we must say, and we say it with 
unfeigned pleasure, that in the remainder of the history of Abra- 
ham we see little to condemn, and a good deal that we can con- 
scientiously praise. We were more particularly pleased with the 
decided tone in which the act of Abraham in offering up Isaac, 
is deseribed as “ a simple act of unhesitating obedience to the 
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Divine command; the last proof of a perfect reliance on the cers 
tain accomplishment of the Divine promises.” ‘The author adds, 
and adds most truly— oe 


“« Still, while the great: example of primitive piety a no Tess 
willing to offer the most precious victim on the altar of his God, than 
the idolaters around him, the Ged of the Hebrews maintains his benign 
and beneficent character, After everything is prepared, the wood of the 
altar laid, even the sacrificial knife uplifted, the arm,of the father is 
arrested; a single ram, entangled by bis horns in a thicket, is substi- 
tuted, and Abraham called the name of the place Jehovah Jireh, the 
Lord will provide. Near this same spot, eighteen centuries after, Jesus 
Christ was offered, the victim, as the Christian world has almost univer- 
sally believed, provided by the Lord—inexplicable, if undesigned, coin- 
cidence! This last trial of his faith thus passed, the promise of the 
divine blessing was renewed to Abraham in still more’ express and vivid 
terms. . His seed were to be numerous as the stars of heaven) atid as 
the sands of the sea shore; their enemies were to fall before them; and 
the whole world was to receive some remote and mysterious blessing 
through the channel of this favoured race.’’—vol, i, p. 20... 

There is truth and: spirit also in the concluding. remarks® on 
Abraham— | 

© Such is the history of their great ancestor, preserved in’ the national 
records*of the Jewish people, remarkable for its simplicity and historic 
truth, when compared with the mythic or péetic traditions of ' almost all 
other countries. ‘The genealogies of most nations, particularly the east- 
ern, are lost among their gods; it is impossible to define where fable 
ceases, and history begins; and the earlier we ascend the more indistinct 
and marvellous the narrative. In. the Hebrew record it is precisely the 
converse, God aud man are.separated by a wide and impassable interval— 
Abraham is the Emir of a pastoral tribe, migrating from place. to, place, 
his stations marked with geographical accuracy, and with a picturesque 
Simplicity of local description ; here he pitches his tent by some old and 
celebrated tree, there on the brink of a well-known ‘fountain. ‘He is in 
no respect superior to his age or country, excepting in the sublime purity 
of his religion. He is neither demi-god nor mighty conqueror, nor even 
sage, nor inventor of useful arts. His distinction is the worship of One 
Great God, and. the intercourse which he is permitted to held with this 
mysterious Being, This is the great patrimonial glory which he he- 
queathed to his descendants; their title to be considered the chosen 

ople of the Almighty, was their inalienable. hereditary possession. 

‘his is the key to their whole history, the basis of their political institu- 
tions, the vital principle of their national character.”—vol. i, pp. 23, 24, 

But alas how few and far between: are these: brighter spots, 
these more scriptural views.of the patriarchal history! No sooner 
do: we come to Jacob, than. we are irritated by finding: him styled 
not. only the subtle, which the sacred writer allows, but the “ un- 
scrupulous” Jacob, which is: expressly contradicted in Genesis. 
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In Genesis it is most carefully proclaimed that Jacob had his 
scruples with regard to supplanting Esau in the blessing, but 
that those scruples were overruled by his mother. But this is of 
very little consequence when compared with the thorough viola- 
tion of all historical fidelity with which the wrestling of Jacob 
with the Angel is recounted. The author of the Book of Genesis 
represents the whole transaction as a fact. The author of the 
Family History of the Jews, misrepresents it as “ a symbolic 
vision.” ‘The Prophet asserts that “ there wrestled a man with 
Jacob until the breaking of the day.” Our Christian clergyman 
renders doubtful the Prophet's assertion, by stating that Jacob 
“‘ supposed himself wrestling with a mysterious being.” Moses 
confirms the reality of the whole by adding, that “ he touched the 
hollow of his thigh, and the hollow of Jacob’s thigh was out of 
joint, as he wrestled with him.” But this man altogether omits 
not only to produce, but even to allude to that statement in the 
sacred narration, although (we will not say because) it was Ina 
direct and irreconcileable contradiction to his own visionary notion 
of the scene. Was it ignorance, was it forgetfulness, or was it 
wilfulness, which made lim thus bolster up his unauthorized con- 
jectures by withholding the very circumstance which overturns 
them? We know not which it was. But we know that whatever 
it was, it proves him to be totally unfit to write the history of 
God's people, and his work to be utterly unsafe for any sincere 
believer to read. 

We conclude our remarks upon the first book of this History 
of the Jews, by guarding against the inference which may be 
drawn from what the writer says with respect to the authority 
of the Book of Genesis. That record he considers to have been 
derived “ from cotemporary” (authentic) “ traditions”—and_ he 
adds no more. If by this brevity he means to deny every idea 
of inspiration in the author, we strongly protest against his views. 
If he did not mean to deny it, we think he has very imperfectly 
expressed his meaning. 

The wonderful revolutions of Joseph’s life, the plagues of 
Egypt, the final and triumphant deliverance of the [sraelites from 
their house of bondage, these constitute an important portion of 
the Pentateuch, which it becomes all to treat with reverential 
caution and care. With how little our present author has treated 
it, it will now be our painful duty to show. 

To his account of Joseph then we object, that whilst he styles 
him, with affected familiarity, ‘* the Vizier” and “ Interpreter of 
the royal dreams,” he never ouce hints at his deriving his skill in 
interpretations from a Divine source. In a word, this Christian 
writer displays less reverence and less correctness of thought than 
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even the heathen Pharaoh: for “ Pharaoh said unto his servants, 
can we find such a one as this is; a man in whom the Spirit of 
God is? And Pharaoh said unto Joseph, God hath showed thee 
all this.” | 

But we hasten over several other doubtful or improper passages. 
to develope what we consider to be this author’s entire miscon- 
ception of the character and proceedings of Moses. For who 
but this writer would have ventured, unless he were a sceptic, to 
have spoken of the divinely commissioned Moses as the ‘* Jewish 
Patriot,” or of the meekest of men as “ the inexorable antagonist” 
of Pharaoh? Who but he would have uttered the supposition, 
that when he slew the Egyptian, “ an unformed notion of de- 
livering his countrymen from their bondage was already brooding 
in the mind of Moses;” or have hinted that “ his ambitious | 
hopes” were then crushed by the conduct of his countrymen; or 
have talked of “ a direct commission from God, and a power of 
working preternatural wonders” (not miracles) as the “ means of 
success on which Moses calculated?” Did he calculate weakly 
or untruly on these means? We believe that he did not, and we 
trust this Bampton Lecturer believes the same; but never was’ 
any fact narrated by a believer in a manner so fatally formed to 
mislead men into doubt, as the manner in which the “ direct com- 
mission from God” to Moses is narrated by this historian. He 
first recounts the appearance of the Lord to Moses in the burning 
bush, and the particulars of the Divine communication there made 
to him, and then adds, ‘* Such was his (Moses’s) relation before 
the elders of his people.” ‘This is suspicious. What follows is 
still more so. ‘ Aaron, his brother, who had gone forth by Divine 
authority, as he declared, to meet him, enters boldly into the 
design.” We say that this is just the language, which one who 
wished to insinuate a doubt of the truth of the relation of Moses 
and the declaration of Aaron, would naturally have used. What 
then must be its impression upon the young reader’s mind—if 
not a conviction either that our author did not believe, or did not 
desire others to accept the story with unhesitating faith? The 
bottom of the same page Would still further confirm the idea, 
for it is there stated that Pharaoh rejected “ the presumptuous 
interference of these self-constituted authorities.” Is that the 
term which one who would uphold with all his might the Divine 
legation of Moses ought to use; or can such language be safely 
sent into the bosom of our families? Undoubtedly not: and if he 
thinks it may, the Family Historian is egregiously ignorant of the 
manner in which the mind is operated upon by words. 

We cannot describe this writer’s account of the Plagues of 
Egypt in terms more accurate than those in which he himself has 

NO. XIV.—APRIL, 1830. 
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spoken of a passage of Josephus,—that it is written “ in his 
worst spirit of compromise.” For nothing can well be more dis- 
gusting than our author’s irreverence, or more dangerous than the 
affected candour of his reasoning, and his continued efforts to 
soften down the miraculous into the extraordinary. It is thus 
that he opens his relation of the contest between the magicians 
and Moses—‘ Aaron cast down*his rod, which was instanta- 
neously transformed into a serpent. The magicians performed 
the same feat. The dexterous tricks which the Eastern and Afri- 
can jugglers play with serpents, will easily account for this with- 
out any supernatural assistance....... But Aaron’s serpent 
swallowed up the rest—a circumstance, however extraordinary, 
yet not likely to work conviction upon a people familiar with such 
feats, which they ascribed to magic.” Why, we would ask, is the 
word miracle, which our pious ‘Translators of the Bible have dis- 
tinctly applied to this act of Aaron, and absolutely put into the 
mouth of God himself when speaking of it, been so sedulously 
avoided by our author? Why has he desecrated the whole trans- 
action by the disrespectful title of a feat, and brought it into an 
odious and unholy comparison with the “ dexterous tricks of jug- 
glers?” But above all, we ask how he could, with the slightest 
appearance of reason, assert that when Aaron's rod swallowed u 
the serpents of the magicians, “ the circumstance was not likely 
to produce conviction ?”—who told him that the Egyptians were 
“ familiar with such feats,” or authorized him to designate it as 
an “ extraordinary,” rather than a supernatural event? It is an 
absolute libel on the Scriptures to talk thus; they represent to us 
that God wrought this wonder, among many others, as a proof 
that he was the Lord. ‘This presumptuous writer has not trem- 
bled to assert that the Lord God of all wisdom and truth either 
miscalculated the effect, or deluded his Prophet by leading him 
to the performance of a feat which was “ not likely to work con- 
viction” upon those whom it was professedly intended to convince. 
This is bad enough; but there is still greater obliquity, either 
of faith or understanding, in the view which he has taken of the 
Plague of Frogs. After asserting the undoubted possibility that 
‘the corrupted waters might quicken the birth of these crea- 
tures,” and so leading us to conclude that the Plague might, after 
all, be natural,—he adds, that ** the sudden cessation of this mis- 
chief, at the prayer of Moses, is by far the most extraordina 
part of the transaction;” but he still abstains from distinctly - 
mitting that it was miraculous. Nay, if he indeed considered it 
to be miraculous, we can scarce conceive how he could possibly 
have concluded this statement, by declaring that “ thus far the 
contest had been continued without manifest advantage on either 
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side.” Aaron’s serpent had proved the superiority of his: power 
by swallowing up the rest. Pharaoh had said unto Moses and 
Aaron, “ Intreat the Lord that he may take away the frogs from 
me, and I will let the people go ..... And Moses cried unto 
the Lord, and the Lord did. according to the word of Moses, and 
the frogs died.”” And yet we are gravely told that hitherto “ there 
had been no manifest advantage on either side!” | Even a Deist 
could not have ventured to deny the superiority of Moses, how- 
ever he might have denied the Divine agency to which it is in Ge- 
nesis referred. Even Pharaoh would have resisted the bad logic 
of such a conclusion, uatil a brief respite from suffering had 
induced him to quench the pious impression, and harden his heart. 
But we can trace, in a subsequent passage, the fatal origin of our 
author’s folly. Writers of all ages, he says, have examined the 
narrative of Moses, and “ according to the bias of their minds, 
have acknowledged or denied the miraculous agency, increased or 
diminished its extent.” By the lucubrations of these authors, 
either the head of our Bampton Lecturer has been bewildered, or 
his heart beguiled, and unlearned or unstable, the melancholy 
weakness of his understanding, or the fluctuating uncertainty of 
his faith has led him to desert the character of a “ strictly histori- 
cal” writer; and, in direct opposition to Moses himself, he has 
sometimes most shamefully denied, and, at others, as shamefully 
diminished the extent of his miraculous powers. As a parting 
proof of this accusation, we will quote our author's narrative of 
two signal miracles. When manna and quails were provided for 
the sustenance of the hungering and murmuring Israelites, our 
historian tells us, that “ Moses promised an immediate and plen- 
tiful supply.” ‘That he did so at the special direction of the 
Lord himself, and at a time when God made a public manifesta- 
tion of his glory to the whole congregation of Israel, is never 
mentioned. “ Moses,” we are again informed by our historian, 
‘“* struck the rock, and water flowed forth.” ‘This is his whole 
accountof the miraculous production of water to assuage the thirst 
of the Israelites. With what Moses smote the rock, or why he 
thought of smiting it at all, we are left to conjecture; and the rea- 
son of the water coming forth, is left a profound mystery. That 
God’s command and promise were the moving and instrumental 
cause of the action and success of Mases in smiting the rock, is 
never once hinted. Now, certainly we are not harsh or unjust in 
maintaining, that if our author bad really intended to banish from 
his own and his reader’s mind the idea of any interposition of the 
Deity, he could not more effectually have secured his end, than 
by such silence and such omission of the most important particu- 
lars of these transactions. And what excuse will he urge for his 
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meagre narrative? Perhaps he will repeat the apology contained 
in the Preface to his third volume, and tell us, “ that in order to 
keep up the rapidity of the narrative, which his limits rendered 
necessary, he has described too briefly, and, in consequence, im- 
perfectly developed the circumstances of the transactions.” We 
answer, unhesitatingly, that this is no apology at all, even if true, 
because, as a faithful historian and a sincere believer, he was 
bound, at all risks, to make prominent in his narrative the leading 
feature of the Mosaic history, the continued and immediate su- 
nee ana of the Divine Being in all the affairs, and more 

especially in the deliverance and Exodus of the Israelites. We 
tell him also that his apology is not true. Instead of sacrificing 
even important circumstances in order to preserve his allotted 
limits, he has often idly wandered forth, and wasted whole pages 
in detailing what was perfectly unnecessary, the silly additions of 
Josephus, and the absurd reveries of the Rabbins. 

‘The enactments and sanctions of the Mosaic Law is a subject 
of far too extensive and serious a nature for us to enter upon in 
the brief limits of a review. Besides, it is our object rather to 
enable the reader who is not deeply imbued with theological 
learning, to perceive and appreciate the dangers and follies and 
unfaithfulness of this History of the Jews for himself, than to 
enter into any deep disquisitions upon the controverted question, 
how far the per permitted the Israelites to follow the usages of 
surrounding countries, and in what instances and for what reasons 
he ordained a series of observances and statutes of an opposite 
tendency and character. Our remarks, therefore, on the age 
book of our author’s work will be very brief. Now it is really 
most silly piece of affectation 1 in him to talk of the * diet,” the 
‘ rude convention of estates,” and the “ provincial parliaments” 
of the Jews; but it is more than silly to dwell with such appa 
rent satisfaction and perpetual repetition upon what he is pleased 
to term their “ sanguinary and relentless conduct,” their ‘ mer- 
ciless violence,” and their ‘long and dreadful career of bloodshed 
and massacre.” Unqualified as these expressions generally are, 
and unaccompanied by any vindication of the Divine authority 
which enforced that line of conduct the Israelites were to pursue, 
they are only calculated to raise such a prejudice in the unlearned 
and youthful reader’s mind against the whole history of the Con- 
quest of Canaan, as no subsequent reasoning would ever be able 
to subdue. But it is absolutely unjust to say that the invasion of 
Canaan was, on the part of the Jews, an “ ambitious invasion ;” 
or that, by the Law, “ their ambition was inflamed; military habits 
formed; the love of restless enterprise fostered; the habit of sub- 
sisting upon plunder encouraged.” So far, indeed, does this 
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anxiety to execrate the Jews in the destruction of the Canaanites 
extend, that it has betray ed him into a sentence which is absolute 
nonsense. ‘ ‘The war,” he says, ‘‘ in which the Hebrew tribes 
were embarked, was stripped of none of its customary horrors 
and atrocities; nor was it till ¢hese savage and unrelenting pas- 
sions had fulfilled their task, that the influence of their milder in- 
stitutions was to soften and humanize the national character.” 
What passions does the writer refer to? He has mentioned none. 
‘The only things he has mentioned are “ the horrors and atrocities” 
of war. But these, are results of passions not the very passions 
themselves? and so the whole passage, in its present state, be- 
comes absurd. We say in its present state, because we conceive 
that the author will tell us that he meant to write “ their passions,” 
and this, in fact, reveals to us his whole theory with regard to the 
Canaanitish wars. His theory is this:—that the extirpation of 
the Canaanites, instead of being positively enjoined upon the Jews 
under pain of the severest penalties, was prompted and executed 
by the cruelty of their national character, and the barbarous and 
uncivilized state of society at the time. For he distinctly affirms 
in his apologetical Preface, that “ the seeming (mark the sceptical 
term!) authorisation of fierce and sanguinary acts, which fre- 
quently occur in the Hebrew annals, resolves itself into no more 
than this—that the Deity did not yet think it time to correct the 
savage, I will add, unchristian spirit, inseparable from that period 
of the social state.” We do not hesitate to declare that this view 
of the subject is not only irreconcileable both to the letter and 
the spirit of innumerable passages in the writings of Moses, but 
also to several strong representations in the pages of our author 
himself. But unhappily it is almost always the case that those 
who shrink from the fair statement of the truth, as it is set down 
plainly in Scripture, fall gradually into the most miserable incon- 
sistencies, and are tossed about on a sea of doubt and difficulty, 
whose natural tendency is towards an utter renunciation of the 
Divine authority of the sacred writings. 

After what he has already seen, the reader will not be sur- 
prised to find the scape-goat, described as ‘ sent into the desert 
to Azazel, the spirit of evil.” Of Azazel the book of Leviticus 
says nothing, and we can see-neither the use nor the propriety of 
introducing his name, unless it be the author’s wish to insinuate 
that the scape-goat was intended rather to placate the spirit and 
author of evil, than to make an atonement to the Giver of good, 
But this we cannot persuade ourselves after all to suppose, shocked 
though we have been by his irreverence in denominating the Al- 
mighty “the feudal Lord” of the Israelites, and his almost blas- 
phemy in speaking of Mount Sinai as having been “ haunted by 
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the presence of their God!”—as if the Lord were one among 
many Gods, and not the only Lord of All, and as if His presence 
could be compared, without impiety, to the fancied appearance 
of some ghost, whose only existence is in the disturbed brain of 
superstitious fear. 

No sooner do we pass from the giving of the Law to the so- 
journing of the Israelites in the wilderness, than we are again 
assailed with these efforts to keep out of sight the direct interpo- 
sition of the Deity, and those ignorant and insidious misrepresen- 
tations of the sacred narrative of which we have all along com-— 
plained, and which argue a carelessness, or a wilfulness, both 
equally inexcusable. ‘Thus the Bible positively asserts, that when 
at ‘Taberah “ the people complained, it displeased the Lord: and 
the Lord heard it; and his anger was kindled; and the fire of the 
Lord burnt among them.” But our author kindly corrects the 
positiveness of the : assertion, and renders it dubious, by telling us 
only that the fire ‘ was ascribed unto the Lord.” He next pro- 
ceeds to afford the aid of his superior wisdom to the writer of the 
Pentateuch, in presenting us with a reason for a most important 
transaction, which is entirely different from that which is assigned 
in the Book of Numbers. Moses there tells us, that feeling the 
burden of the people too heavy for his single strength, the Lord 
commanded him to gather seventy elders, and to bring them into 
the tabernacle, and that there God himself would, and did take 
of the spirit that was upon Moses, and put it upon those elders, 
that they might “ bear the burden of the people” with Moses, 
and that he should not “ bear it” himself “ alone.” ‘The family 
historian of the Jews begs leave to remind ee that “ a permanent 
council of seventy elders was appointed,” (whether by God or 
man he does not presume to decide) not to relieve and spare the 
fatigues, but “ to strengthen the authority of the leader” Moses. 
We also presume that the Christian reader has hitherto imagined 
that, as Moses asserts, when Eldad and Medad “ prophesied in 
the camp, the Spirit had really rested upon them,” and that 
their prophesying was of such a nature as to be a sufficient evi- 
dence of the Divine influence under which they spoke. No such 

; thing. According to this Bampton Lecturer, “ Eldad and Me- 
dad, of their own accord, began to prophesy ;” and to prophesy is 
merely “ to speak in the name of God, or to testify religious zeal 
by some peculiar and enthusiastic language.” Not only, how- 
ever, according to our Bampton Lecturer, 1s the nature of facts 
erroneously interpreted in the Book of Numbers, the facts them- 
selves are, in his opinion, erroneously stated. David, indeed, 
tells us, that ‘ Phinehas rose up and executed judgment, and so 
the plague was sfayed.” The Book of Numbers says the same. 
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“ Phinehas took a javelin... ..and thrust them through. So the 
plague was stayed from the children of Israel.” But according to 
the Family Historian, it was not so. Phinehas, he allows, trans- 
fixed ‘‘ the Simeonite and his mistress in each other’s arms.” 
But then he says, ‘‘ no sooner had this been done than a pestilence 
broke out in the camp, by which 24,000 persons died.” ‘This is 
gravely asserted in a “ strictly historical work,” by a pious cler- 
gyman and a learned Bampton Lecturer! We therefore expect 
that the Church of England and the University of Oxford will unite 
to justify the faithfulness of their son, by making the necessary 
change in the authorized version of the Scriptures : and hereafter 
we suppose we shall read, “ Phinehas rose up and executed 
judgment, and so the plague broke out in Israel.” But we must 
now quit this tone of irony, which we have employed in heaviness 
of heart, much more than in bitterness of spirit, to reason with 
our author in real earnestness upon his misrepresentations of the 
character of Moses in general, and of his conduct upon one of the 
most memorable occasions of his life. It must be in the recol- 
lection of every one who has perused the Pentateuch with any de- 
gree of attention, that when the spies, who had been sent to search 
out the land of Canaan, returned, they agreed in representing it 
as a land “ flowing with milk and honey,” but differed as to the 
propriety of endeavouring to make the conquest. ‘Ten of the 
spies, looking only to the power of an arm of flesh, said, “‘ We 
be not able to go up against the people, for they be stronger than 
we.” But Caleb and Joshua said, “ We are well able to over- 
come them......... ...for they are bread for us: their defence 
is departed from them, and the Lord is with us, fear them 
not. But all the congregation bade stone them with stones,” 
having previously resolved “ to make them a captain and return 
into Egypt.” ‘The Lord in his anger threatened to smite them 
with the pestilence and disinherit them,” and make of Moses “ a 
greater nation and mightier than they.” Moses in great meek- 
ness entreated the Lord that he would ‘ pardon the iniquity of this 
people. And the Lord said, I have pardoned according to thy 
word; but ....- because all those men which have seen my glory 
and my miracles..... . have tempted me now these ten times, 
and have not hearkened to my voice ; surely they shall not see 
the land which I sware unto their fathers, neither shall any of 
them that provoked me see it. ....... To-morrow turn you and 
get you into the wilderness.” It is evident from this narration, 
first, that the resolution was not immediately made, nor the peo- 
ple ordered to retreat directly. ‘The resolution was not made 
until after the intercession of Moses, and the retreat was not to 
¢ommence until the morrow. But our Family Historian says, 
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* The decision was instantaneously formed; the plan of immedi- 
ute conquest at once abandoned ; and the people are commanded, 
on the authority of God, to retreat directly from the borders of 
the promised land.” All these slight deviations from truth are 
introduced merely for the sake of making an effective and well- 
sounding sentence. It is evident, secondly, that there is no state- 
ment whatever to enable us to conclude that the Israelites had 
degenerated in stature and strength. Yet this writer asserts that 
“ the same causes which tended to the rapid increase of the Jew- 
ish people i in that country, were unfavourable to their height and 
vigour.” It is evident, thirdly, that there is not a single word in 
the intercession of Moses to imply that he entertained either a 
thought or wish that the expedition into Canaan should be de- 
ferred until another, a stronger and hardier generation, whose 
minds had not been debased by long slavery, should arise. 
What Moses besought was pardon for ‘the people. ‘The Lord 
granted the pardon, but only on certain conditions and with cer- 
tain restrictions, which he himself, in his own wisdom, prescribed. 
But our author forgets the Lord, and transfers the whole proceed- 
ing to the wisdom and policy of Moses as its source. “ In utter 
disappointment,” he says, ‘ the great lawgiver perceived that a 
people accustomed to the luxuries of a relaxing climate, and in- 
uured to slavery from their birth, are not the materials from which 
he can construct a bold, conquering, and independent nation.” 
He afterwards asserts that Moses, “ finding them unfit for his pur- 
pose, kept them for forty years under the same discipline of the 
desert, led them as conquerors to take posses- 
sion of a most fruitful region :” ¢hen, that 1s, “ when the former 
generation had gradually sunk into the grave, and a new race had 
sprung up, trained to the bold and hardy habits of the wandering 
Arab, when the free air of the desert had invigorated their frames, 
and the canker of slavery worn out of their minds.” In this man- 
ner does he attribute to man what belongs wholly to God, and to 
mortal prudence what sprung from Divine wrath. But he goes 
on even stll further in his irreverence, and declares that “ the He- 
brews would either have been absorbed in the population of 
Egypt, or remained a wretched Pariah caste, had” —what? Had 
God not redeemed them from their bondage and danger? No; 
but * had Moses never lived.” Just as if every thing belonged to 
Moses alone, and as if God could not have exalted Joshua or 
Caleb to the same office, and endued them with the same wis- 
dom, and power, and success in their undertakings. He will tell 
us, no doubt, that this is said when considering Moses “ merely 1 in 
an historical light, without any reference to his Divine inspiration.” 
But we tell him that it is impossible to consider Moses without 
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reference to his Divine inspiration, because it is directly contrary 
to the only authentic “ historical light” which we possess, the light 
of the Holy Scriptures. We tell him further, that though such 
a view might have been tolerated in a professed course of reason- 
ing against a Deist, it is utterly unfit and dangerous to be intro- 
duced into a work written professedly for the families of a Chris- 
tian country. But even this paltry excuse can never be alleged 
either for the other presumptuous violations of the sacred text, 
which we have already noticed, or for his perversion of the ac- 
count of the punishment of the Israelites by serpents. It is not 
the statement of Scripture that ‘ the Israelites arrived at a district 
dreadfully infested by serpents,” but that “ the Lord sent fiery 
serpents among the people,” in that district at which they had ar- 
rived, 

We have only one remark to make upon our author’s account 
of the conquest of Canaan under Joshua. It relates to the very 
imperfect statement which he has given of the punishment of 
Achan. Achan, he says, ‘ was stoned, and his remains burned 
with fire.” This is the truth, but not the whole truth: the pe- 
nalty was much more extensive. Achan “ and his sons, and bis 
daughters, and his oxen, and his asses, and his sheep, and his 
tent, and all that he had....all Israel stoned them with stones 
and burned them with fire.” This is no unimportant omission ; 
for such a sweeping destruction inflicted upon a whole family for 
a single crime of a single Israelite, shows, that whenever the wis- 
dom of the Divine justice deemed a signal example necessary: to 
deter others from a similar sin, it was inflicted with as much se- 
verity upon his own people as upon their idolatrous enemies. 
Consequently, we conclude, that whether we can discover it or 
not, there must have been some powerful moral reason to induce 
Him to command the extermination of the Canaanites, and that 
it —_ in equity and not in partiality that they were condemned to 

erish. 

The writer who could treat the character and conduct of Moses 
as we have seen it treated in the history under our review, could 
scarcely be expected to deal out to the Judges of Israel a very 
lenient sentence. Yet, we confess, that after all the symptoms of 
irreverence and injustice towards the personages introduced in 
Holy Writ which we had met with, we were still astonished at 
our author’s want of equity towards the Judges. We were indeed 
surprised to find them designated in a mass as a set of * gallant 
insurgents, or guerilla leaders,” and to hear it gravely stated, that 
“ personal activity, daring, and craft were the qualities which 
raised them to their title andeminence.” The members of a body 
so vilified are naturally treated with equal disrespect. Of Debo- 
rah it is said, that ‘ she was richly endowed with at least the poetic 
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part of the character of a prophetess.” Jepthah is described as 
“ lawless,” and “ a noted captain of freebooters .... whose pro- 
fession, however, according to their usage, was no. more disho- 
nourable than that of a pirate in the older days of Greece.” And 
then to seal the doom and fill up the measure of condemnation 
against this ‘ fierce freebooter,” he interprets the vow of Jepthah 
in its most literal sense, but never condescends in any way to ob- 
viate the difficulties which the actual offering-up of a human sa- 
crifice naturally creates. The levity, however, which pervades his 
delineation of Sampson, exceeds them all. “ It was his amuse- 
ment,” he tells us, “ to plunge headlong into peril,” and “ as in 
those of the Grecian Hercules, and the Arabian Antar, a kind of 
comic vein runs through the early adventures of the stout-hearted 
warrior, in which love of women, of riddles, and of slaying Phi- 
listines, out of mere wantonness, vie for the mastery.” Not even 
the faithful Gideon, though he admits that he had “ received the 
Divine commission as the deliverer of his country,” can escape 
the venom of his slanderous pen. “ ‘The gratitude of his com- 
patriots,” he says, “ induced them to make an offer of royal au- 
thority to Gideon; but his ambition was satisfied with the deli- 
verance of his country.” We assert, without a fear of contradic- 
tion, that ambition had nothing whatever to do with the conduct 
of Gideon or his refusal of the crown. ‘That refusal was dictated 
by a much purer feeling—a consciousness that God was their 
king; and that without the special direction of heaven, he could 
not innocently assume the name or power of royalty. “ I will 
not rule over you,” he said, “ neither shall my son rule over you. 
The Lord shall rule over you.” It is equally untrue and unjust 
to Gideon, to say that “ he se¢ up a worship distinct from the one 
sacred place in Shiloh, where the ark rested ;” uudoubtedly, and 
most unwisely, and perhaps in vanity, he made an ephod out of 
the spoils which had been taken in his victories; but he made it 
only to “ put it in his city;” and though it afterwards, like the 
brazen serpent, became an object of unlawful adoration, it was 
not “ set up” for the purpose of being so worshipped. It merely 
became so in the ordinary progress of human frailty. ‘ It be- 
came a snare unto Gideon and to his house.” We cannot dis- 
guise from ourselves, however, and we have no wish to conceal 
from our readers, that there appear to us to be several circum- 
stances connected with the characters and conduct of some of the 
Judges, which we have never as yet seen satisfactorily explained, 
and which perhaps, with the scanty information we possess, may 
never be thoroughly and irresistibly vindicated. But we at the 
same time remember, that the history of the whole [sraelitish na- 
tion for more than four hundred years is summed up by the sacred 
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writers in about forty pages, and that it is a period of which we 
are unable to gather much information from any other source. 
To this we add, that the transactions were of a nature extremely 
peculiar, and occurred under a system of religion and government 
of which the world affords no parallel in its present state. We 
take all these things into our mature consideration, and then, we 
think, that we do not make any very violent demand upon the 
faith or reason of a fair inquirer, if we ask him to suspend his 
judgment upon events and persons of which he knows so little, 
and not to think it strange if he is incapable of satisfying his own 
mind upon the propriety of every portion of what is so briefly 
narrated, and so far removed from his own age and experience. 
A variety of other events, in themselves not at all less singular, 
and not at all less opposed to our usual habits of thinking, occur 
in the Old ‘Testament, and of these we are fully able to show the 
perfect wisdom and justice, because it has pleased the Almighty 
that they should be recorded in such a manner as to supply us 
with all the premises which are requisite to form a decisive judg- 
ment. Surely then we are not only authorized, but bound in 
common equity, to extend to the Scriptures the same favour which 
we allow to every other writer, and conclude that it is from the 
brevity of the account, and our own consequent ignorance of the 
whole state of the case, rather than from any incorrectness or im- 
propriety in the proceedings with regard to the Judges, that we 
are incapable of vindicating them as we think they ought to be 
vindicated. Had our Family Historian then been content merely 
to state the difficulties with temper, and confess his own igno- 
rance and inability to remove them, we should have been far from 
quarrelling with him. But when we find him rejoicing in what 
he deems the iniquity of the Judges, and revelling in the most in- 
decorous descriptions of their conduct, calling Jepthah lawless, 
and accusing Sampson of slaying God’s enemies in mere wan- 
tonness, we are sorry, but we are compelled, to infer that there 
is either in his heart a want of charity, in his mind such a want of 
seriousness, in his faith such a want of firmness, in his judgment 
such a want of candour, or, as we really believe, 1 in his imagina- 
tion such a degree of wantonness and poetic misrule, as would 
be unbecoming in any ordinary Christian, but are most of all un- 
seemly in a sober-minded clergyman, when writing professedly for 
the instruction of families in righteousness and truth. 

The transition of the Israelites from a state of theocracy to 
a monarchy is treated with our author’s usual propensity to re- 
present every thing merely as the result of human policy, The 
regulations which, in the book of Deuteronomy, are laid down 
for the election of a king, are regarded by the Family Histo- 
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rian as a matter, not so much of Divine command, as of the pru- 
dence and foresight of Moses himself; who, notwithstanding we 
are told, that hem Mount Nebo he beheld “ in prophetic antici- 
i pation his great and happy commonwealth, occupying its nume- 
rous towns,” yet, at the same time, “ either perceived that a free 
republic, or rather a federal government of twelve distinct repub- 
lics, Was an experiment in the constitution of society, or that the 
external relations of the commonwealth might so far change as to 
require a more vigorous executive.” In ‘perfect’ harmony with 
this view of the subject, but in direct opposition both to Scrip- 
ture and experience, he tells us, that “ the prosperity of the 
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y. state under David and Solomon amply justifies this deviation 

5! from the original constitution.” We can only say, in answer to 
4 this, that “ the thing displeased Samuel,” and that the Lord him- 
eal 


self, though he heard the request of the Israelites, and granted 
them a king, yet, instead of justifying their deviation from the 
original constitution, declared, that in making the request, “ they 
had rejected Hin, ‘that He should not reign over them.” So 
much for the contrast between our author’s views and those of 
Scripture ; and if the prosperity or adversity of the Jewish nation 
under a monarchial form of government is to be taken as a criterion 
of the propriety or impropriety of the change which they made, 
it certainly seems to us that experience is strongly against them. 
The reign of their first king Saul was calamitous, that of David 
chequered, that of Solomon alone, and in its earlier periods 
alone, one of union and prosperity. Division into two kingdoms 
followed his death ; the power of the nation was gradually weak- 
ened, their territories circumscribed, and their existence and mo- 
narchy in the land of Canaan fell together at the Babylonish cap- 
tivity. 

We are next introduced to the reign and character of Saul, and 
here one of the very first events of his reign is totally misrepre- 
sented. Samuel, we are told in Scripture, after privately anoint- 
ing Saul, directed him to go down to Gilgal, after having told 
him certain things which should happen to ~ him ; one of which 
was that he should “ meet a company of prophets,” and that “ the 
Spirit of the Lord should come upon him, and he should pro- 
phesy with them.” It is clear that this was to be the transaction 
of a very short space of time, and the account of it, as it actually 
occurred, confirms the idea of this sudden change in Saul. For 
it is said, that when Saul had “ turned his back to go from Sa- 
muel, God gave him another heart: and all those signs came to 
pass that day. Aud when they came to the hill, behold a com- 
pany of prophets met him; and the Spirit of God came upon 
him, and he prophesied among them.” ‘The Bampton Lecturer, 
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however, is pleased to omit every allusion to the Spirit of God, 
which is twice mentioned in Samuel, and records the change as 
the effect of time, and “ a course of religious instruction.” He 
(Saul) “ was sent,” he tells us, “ to one of those schools of the 
prophets .... where the prophets were initiated in the circle of 
Hebrew education, religious knowledge, religious music, and re- 
ligious poetry. Here the character of the youth was totally 
changed : he mingled in the sacred dances: his spirit became full 
of lofty and aspiring thoughts. So totally was (were) the former 
levity and carelessness of his youth cast off, that his wonderin 
compatriots exclaimed, Js Saul also among the Prophets?” ‘The 
most hasty reader will perceive the utter irreconcileableness of 
these two statements, and perceive also that the Bampton Lec- 
turer, so far from being “ strictly historical,” has totally laid aside 
that character, and become “ theological,” after the worst manner 
of some of the worst schools of the compromising theology of 
philosophising Germany. 

Another of those violations of the sacred narrative of which 
our author is so perpetually guilty, occurs in his account of the 
interview between Saul and the witch of Endor, and is plainly 
dictated by the same spirit as the rest, a desire to banish every 
thing supernatural from the “ Jewish annals.” Scripture says, 
that when “ the woman saw Samuel, she cried with a loud voice 
. . « thou art Saul.” This evidently leaves upon the reader’s 
mind an impression of the reality of the vision, and at any rate it 
proves that it was the sight of Samuel, whatever that means, and 
not the demand of Saul, which made her recognise the king. But 
the Family Historian says otherwise. He tells us that at the 
“ demand of raising a man of such diguity and importance, the 
woman first recognises, or pretends to recognise, the royal visitor,” 
In order still further to weaken the notion of the reality of the 
scene, our author proceeds to observe, that “ the figure, if figure 
there were, was not seen by Saul; and excepting the event of the 
approaching battle, the spirit said nothing which the living pro- 
phet had not said before.” ‘Truly this 1s a very singular excep- 
tion; for what the spirit did say is just what Saul demanded it to 
say. Saul said to the spirit, ‘* the Philistines make war against 
me.....therefore I have called thee that thou mayest make 
known unto me what I shall do. Then said Samuel,..... 
The Lord will also deliver Israel with thee into the hands of the 
Philistines : and to-morrow shalt thou and thy sons be with me.” 
This was a full answer to the question of Saul, and if we are to 
doubt the prophetic knowledge of the spirit, because it added no 
more than it was required and was requisite to declare, I know 
no prophet whose divine inspiration can be safe, But our author, 
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once more labours to render the claims of the prediction to be 
of God untenable, by remarking that “ the prophecy, like many 
others, may have contributed to its own accomplishment.” We 
deny it altogether. Had it been declared to I[srael aloud and 
from the house-tops, it might then indeed have dispirited the 
army and been conducive to a defeat. But it was whispered in 
the deepest secrecy to Saul, who surely can scarce be suspected 
of having made it publicly known that he had been the violator 
of his own laws against wizards. But even if this were granted, 

the prophecy could never have accomplished that peculiar 
part of it which related to the death of Saul and his sons, whose 
fate was In no way necessarily connected with the defeat of his 
army. We almost wonder that, instead of this threadbare remark, 
the Bampton Lecturer had not pointed out the survival of one of 
Saul’s sons, Ishbosheth, as contrary to the terms of the predic- 
tion. It would have been little, but it would have been certainly 
more to his purpose, than the conjectures and insinuations he has 
thrown out. 

We have seldom been more provoked than by our Family His- 
torian’s account of David. Of all the monarchs of Judah and 
Israel his life was the most eventful and interesting. Of all nar- 
rations our author's is the most dry and barren. It is httle more 
than a table of contents, a synopsis of the events of his reign. 
There is nothing of that reverence with which it becomes every 
believer to treat the type of Christ, one whose name is sometimes 
put in the books of the prophets for the Messiah himself, and 
there is scarce any thing which can throw additional light upon 
his character. He is throughout regarded rather in a political 
than a religious point of view: himself considered as the founder 
of a flourishing and powerful monarchy, forthe permanence of whose 
prosperity he provided “ as far as human wisdom can provide, 
and whose heroes remind us of those of Arthur and Charlemagne.” 
This certainly is not the form under which we have been accus- 
tomed, or would wish ourselves, our wives, or our children, to 

contemplate the conduct of David; and still less can we consent 
to regard him merely as “ the chieftain of an eastern and com- 
paratively barbarous people. ” But we have even stronger objec- 
tions to the manner in which the faulty parts of his actions. and 
character are treated, and compared with his virtues. “ If,” says 
our author, repeating the remark he has made on Jepthah, of 
David, in his exile, became a freebooter, he assumed a profession, 
like the pirate in ancient Greece, by no means dishonourable. 
If he employed craft or even falsehood in some of his enterprises, 
chivalrous or conscientious attachment to truth was probably not 
one of the virtues of his day. He had his harem, like other 
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eastern kings. He waged war and revenged himself on. his fo- 
reign enemies with merciless cruelty, like other warriors of his 
age and country. His one great crime violated the immutable 
laws of morality, and therefore admits of no excuse. On the 
other hand, his consummate personal bravery and military talent 
—his generosity to his enemies—his fidelity to his friends—his 
knowledge of and stedfast attention to the true interests of his 
country—his exalted piety and gratitude towards his God, justify” 
—what? the favour which was shown, the promises which were 

made to him by heaven? No such thing. David's excellencies 
are said merely to “ justify the zealous and fervent attachment of 
the Jewish people to his memory.” The sure mercies of David, 
which were the constant meditation of his countrymen in after 
ages, are never mentioned by this author, and he talks of him, 
out of whose loins was to come the king whose throne was to be 
established for ever, as if he were an ordinary monarch, whose 
fame and glory were to be measured only by the reputation his 
policy or generalship could obtain for him. Never did we so 
deeply lament, or so strongly perceive the fatal error of this writer 
in endeavouring to divest of every theological character, a history 
which is essentially theological, a history in which God is perpetu- 
ally and immediately engaged, for purposes which had a lasting 
aa powerful influence upon the future prospects and proceed- 
ings both of the whole Jewish nation and the whole world. We 
have no desire improperly to palliate the guilt of David. We 
allow that ‘‘ his one great crime admits of no excuse.” But we 
have a fervent and longing desire to find every one who treats of 
that crime, not briefly dismissing it as inexcusable, but labouring, 
as every Christian minister is bound to labour, in a faithful en- 
deavour to vindicate the dispensations and mercies of God to 
David, notwithstanding the greatness of his crime. And we hold 
every historian, who is a believer, to be guilty of a dereliction of 
his positive duty, if he does not strive so to represent the whole 
matter, as not again to “ give occasion to the enemies of God to 
blaspheme” upon the fall of so pious a man. / 

We have similar objections to urge to the view which our 
author has taken of David as a poet; we mean that he has en- 
tirely separated the poet from the prophet. ‘The maledictions 
which occur in the Psalms, he talks of as “ a few fierce and vin- 
dictive passages natural in the warrior-poet of a sterner age.” 
He never hints that they may be regarded as predictions of what 
the enemies of Christ should receive and deserved ; nor though 
our blessed Lord has expressly taught us to regard the Poslnion as 
prophetic, in many parts, of Himself, does our Bampton Lecturer 
take any notice of them in that character, though it be indeed 
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one of their highest excellencies, and one without which they 
never can be either correctly estimated, or vindicated, or under- 
stood. He tells us truly, but he tells us only, that they have 
“consoled the wretched; softened, purified, and exalted the 
human heart, and brought the affections into unison with their 
deep devotional fervour.” But this, though a correct, is a very 
imperfect historical view of the sacred poetry of .David, and of 
David himself as a writer. 

Why will our author degrade the wisdom of Solomon by stig- 
matising his judicial sagacity ‘in the memorable history of the 
two women, who contested the right to a child,” as a “ wild act 
of oriental justice?” And why will he render doubtful the com- 
munication of God to Solomon, by telling us that “ it is related 
that .... God appeared to him in a dream and offered him what- 
ever gift he chose.” Jt is related, is always an ambiguous form 
of speech; for athing may be related truly, or related falsely, and 
it is one of the leading principles of those who believe a thing 
firmly themselves, to speak of it clearly and distinctly to others. 
But this rule our autbor has so frequently violated that we cannot 
consent to be silent upon so blameable a habit. 

We dare not venture to weary the reader’s patience and our own 
by pursuing our author through the history of each successive 
monarch of Judah and Israel. We shall content ourselves with 
first stating the general impression which we think his narrative 
is calculated to make, and then producing one or two instances 
in confirmation of that statement. We conceive then that it would 
be impossible to read the Books of Kings and Chronicles in the 
Holy Scriptures, without perceiving that the writers have referred 
almost every memorable event, aud very often the means which 
were employed to bring about those events, to the special and 
frequently predicted interpositidn of God; who, whether the 
kingdoms of Judah and Israel were in prosperity or adversity, was 
always the moving cause, and wrought always for his own glory, 
the preservation of the religion which he had ordained by Moses, 
and the punishment or reward of those who neglected or obeyed 
its precepts. For these purposes miracles were performed, pro- 
phets inspired, armies overthrown, kings raised up or cast down, 
We see in fact this great difference between the history of the 
chosen people and that of all other people. Amongst other 
nations we know indeed that the hand of Providence is always 
at work, and at work for good, but we cannot presume to say 
what is in each particular case, the special and immediate object 
God has in view. We are compelled, in most instances, to ter- 
minate our inquiries in a mere elucidation of the secondary causes, 
and human agency which have beenemploved. In the Scripture 
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history of the children of Abraham, on the other hand, that veil 
is removed which hides from our sight the direct operation of the 
Almighty arm, and obscures our perception of the ends which 
the Deity has immediately in view. From the principles which 
are laid down in the Mosaic writings, we are enabled to form in 
general a pretty accurate judgment of the times and cases in 
which Providence has particularly interposed, and can discover 
why he has overruled the ordinary course of events, either for or 
against his people and their rulers. But to aid us in our judg- 
ment, and to confirm or correct the opinions we might have 
formed by ourselves, with regard to the incidents which occur im 
the history of the Jewish monarchy, God has graciously and con- 
tinually made revelations of his intended operations, or explained 
the reasons of those which have already occurred, and established 
the Divine authority of these revelations by prophecies fulfilled, or 
by the most astonishing and appropriate miracles. In a word, 
we see in other histories only how Paul planted and Apollos 
watered, but we see also in the Scripture history of Israel, both 
how. and why God gave or withheld the increase. Such we say 
is the characteristic and distinguishing feature of the accounts 
coutained in the Books of Kings and Chronicles, and we certainly 
consider that in treating of the same events, every “ strictly his- 
torical” writer is bound iviolably to preserve that feature, and to 
refer every thing to the direct interposition of heaven, which the 
authors of the Books of Kings and Chronicles have already so 
referred. Now we scruple not to say that when we compare 
these portions of the Bible with the History of the Jewish Mo- 
narchy, as written by the Bampton Lecturer, we observe a re- 
markable contrast. ‘The Bampton Lecturer bas in a variety of 
instances referred to human means and policy what the sacred 
writers attribute directly to God, and the general tenour of his 
narrative is, in direct opposition to theirs, marked by a studious 
silence upon the continual interposition of the Divine arm. 
‘“‘ Thus Asa,” he tell us, “ pursued the wiser policy of establish- 
ing the national religion in all its splendour and Lees encou- 
raging those who came up to the feasts from the neighbouring 
kingdom, and checking idolatry.” It is added that “ Baasha en- 
deavoured ‘to counteract the prudent policy of Asa, &c.” But 
Scripture speaks in a far different strain. ‘‘ Asa,” it says, “ did 
that which was” not politic and prudent in the eyes of men, but 
“right in the eyes of the Lord.” Again, the Bampton Lecturer 
says— Asa strengthened his army and fortified his cities, and 
thus was enabled to repel a most formidable invasion, headed by 
Zera, the Ethiopian.” Scripture says, “ Asa cried unto the 
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rest on thee......So the Lord smote the Ethiopians before 
Asa.” Once more. The Bampton Lecturer says, “ Ahab 
spared the lives of some Assyrians: but this unusual lenity, ‘and 
the neglect to secure the inviolability of the Holy Land by the 
exemplary punishment of foreign invaders, roused the andignation 
of the prophets, one of whom appeared wounded and with ashes 
on his head, and rebuked the king for this, according to the'ex- 
isting notions, most criminal weakness.” Scripture says nothing 
of the “ indignation of the prophets,” but carefully records the 
judgment of God upon an act, not of weakness but of disobe- 
dience. It speaks thus—‘ The prophet waited for the king: by 
the way.....and said unto him. Thus saith the Lord. Be- 
cause thou hast let go out of thy hand a man whom I appointed 
to utter destruction, therefore thy life shall go for his life, and 
thy people for his people.” We content ourselves with these, 
among many other examples, to prove what is the pervading 
spirit of the Bampton Lecturer’s pages. Yet there are cases in 
which he speaks in a different tone, and follows strictly ‘and 
faithfully the phraseology and representations of the Old ‘Testa- 
ment. His account of the contest of the Prophet Elijah with the 
Priests of Baal, is written in a manner at once to show that the 
writer himself was fully impressed with a belief in the direct in- 
terposition of heaven, and was auxious also to produce ‘the same 
impression upon his readers, and he has done it well. When he 
speaks also of Uzziah as having ‘“‘ commenced a long, religzous, 
and therefore prosperous reign,” though we may doubt how far 
the description is altogether applicable to that king, yet we can- 
not doubt that he conveys the very notion which it is the unfailmg 
effort and desire of the sacred writers to convey, namely, that 
amongst the chosen people, both as a state and as individuals, the 
fear of God and the welfare of man were inseparably connected 
together. But when we thus behold a conformity with Scripture 
in some instances, united with such a flagrant deviation from itan 
others, we are utterly at a loss to understand the state of our 
author’s mind, or give a rational solution of such incongruities. 
It is not our intention to follow our author through the remaiming 
portion of the history of the Old Testament. Neither shall -we 
make any attempt to rescue the characters of Esther and Mordecai 
from the aspersions which are thrown upon them. — [t is true we 
consider these aspersions to be in a great measure unmerited, and 
it is true that the Book of Esther forms a part of the canon of the 
Jewish Scriptures. But the Book is written in a strain altogether 
different from those of Joshua and Samuel, the Books of Chroni- 
cles and Kings. The author of the Book of Esther, whoever he 
might be, never presumes to bring “* God upon the scene,” but 
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refers every thing to the operation of second causes and human 
agency alone. “ Esther did the commandment of Mordecai” — 
“« Mordecai spake unto. Esther”—and “ the fear of Mordecai fell 
upon them.” Such is the uniform tenour of the phraseology in 
Esther, and it is in vain that we look for these perpetually recur- 
ring expressions which so distinctly mark the writer’s conviction 
of his own knowledge of the times when, and the reasons for 
which, the Almighty was pleased to interfere. It is not said, that 
the Lord raised up Mordecai, as he did the Judges; it is not said 
that the Lord put it into the heart of Esther to speak unto the 
King, or of the King to listen to her requests: the matter is re- 
lated in the manner of our ordinary history. Hence, though we 
may disagree with our author in his conclusions, we feel that we 
have no right, and we are sure that we have no wish, to make un- 
necessary objections, or accuse him, when he does not deserve it, 
of any departure from the authority of his historical guides, ora 
want of reverence for the Scriptures, or an anxiety to evade. the 
acknowledgement of God’s direct and frequent interference in the 
affairs of Israel and her kings. We pass, therefore, at once tg 
the history of the New Testament, for it was never our inteation 
to review any portion of the History of the Jews in which, the 
Sacred Writings are not concerned. 

What.then, it may be asked, is the view which this writer hag 
taken of the ministry and the miracles of our blessed Lord and his 
Apostles?: Doubtless he has treated them with becoming reyer - 
rence, with a minute faithfulness, and a deep conviction of \the 
presence of an almighty arm. What, then, has he said of the 
mighty works of Jesus, and his followers Peter and Paul?— 
Noruine! = It is literally true. There is not any one single sen- 
tence to say how that Christ healed the sick, cleansed the lepers, 
cast out devils, raised the dead, and rose himself from the grave. 
The doctrines, the life, the death and the predictions of our Lord, 
had a more near connection, and a more direct and lasting influ, 
ence upon the conduct and fate of the Jews, whose history it is 
our author's professed object to elucidate, than those of any other 
being whose actions are recorded either. in profane or sacred 
story. Yet does our author, a clergyman, and, therefore, of 
course a believer in the important and influential nature of our 
Saviour’s words and works, pass them over with contemptuous 
silence in a book which he has written for the perusal, and we 
hope the instruction, of Christian families, in that which it is most 
essential that they should know, We really are unable to explain 
the cause of this brevity. Every historian of the Jews is bound, 
if he discharge his task fairly, to notice the rise and progress of 
Christianity, and, whether he deems it true or false, to trace its 
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operation upon the revolutions of that people. ‘The violation of 
this rule may be accounted for, though not excused, in Josephus, 
though even he has said more than the Bampton Lecturer, by re- 
ferring to his disbelief, and perhaps contempt, of Christianity. 
But for the believing author of the work before us, we know nei- 
ther of explanation nor apology. His is a silence unnatural in 
any one who deeply reveres the Gospel, and most culpable, be- 
cause it loses one of the most favourable opportunities of giving to 
the rising generation a convincing view of the excellency of their 
religion, and the Divine power and character of their faith and its 
founder. But let us look first to what our author does say upon 
the Redeemer of the world, and let us then consider how far what 
he has said can be justified. 


“ The morals of the Pharisees, according to the unerring authority of 
Jesus Christ, were far below their pretensions.” , 

** Jesus Christ was led before the Sanhedrin, and by them denounced 
before the tribunal of Pilate.” 

** Pilate was awed, perhaps, by the tranquil dignity of Jesus, or at 
least saw no reason to apprehend any danger to the Roman sovereignty 
from a person of such peaceful demeanour—he probably detected the 
malice, though he might not clearly comprehend the motive, of the ac- 
cusation brought forward by the priests and populace. Still, however, 
he shrunk from the imputation of not being ‘ Cesar’s friend,’ and could 
not think the life of one man, however innocent, of much importance in 
comparison with the peace of the country, and his own favour at Rome. 
In this dilemma be naturally endeavours to avoid the responsibility of de- 
cision, by transferring the criminal to the tribunal of Herod, to whose 
jurisdiction Christ as a Galilean belonged, and who happened to be at 
Jerusalem for the celebration of the Passover. At length, however, 
finding the uproar increasing, he yields without much further scruple, 
and the Roman soldiery are permitted to become the willing instruments 
of the Jewish priesthood, in the crucifixion of that man in whom Pilate 
himself could find no fault. We leave to the Christian historian the de- 
scription of this event, and all its consequences. Yet our history will 
have shown that the state of the public mind in Judea, as well as the 
character of Pilate, the chief agent in the transaction, harmonize in the 
most remarkable manner with the narrative of the Evangelists. ‘The 
general expectation of the Messiah—the impatience of the Roman sove- 
reignty, fostered by the bold and turbulent doctrines of Judas the Gali- 
lean—the extraordinary excitement of the more fanatical part of the 
people, which led them to crowd round the banner of each successive 
adventurer, who cither assumed or might assume that character—the 
rigid prudence of the Chief-priests, lest the least indication of revolt 
should compromise the safety of the city and the Temple, and expose the 
whole nation to the jealous resentment of the Roman governor—these 
circumstances of the times sufficiently account for the reception which 
such a teacher as Jesus of Nazareth met with in Jerusalem. Appearing, 
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as he did, with doctrines so alarming to the authority of the priesthood 
—so full of disappointment to the fanatic populace—so repugnant to the 
national pride, as implying the dissolution of the Mosaic constitution, 
and the establishment of a new and more comprehensive faith—and, 
above all openly assuming the mysterious title, the Son of God—it ex- 
cites less astonishment, than sorrow and commiseration that the passions 
of such a people should at once take arms, and proceed to the most 
awful violence against a ‘Teacher whose tenets were so much too pure 
and spiritual for their comprehension, whose character was so remote 


from their preconceived notions of the expected Messiah.’’—vol. ii. 
pp. 157,158. 


This is the whole of his account, and it is impossible not to 
remark how totally he omits the Divine works and Divine authority 
of our Lord. We are told of his dignity which awed, his peace- 
ful demeanour and innocence, in which no fault could be found 
by Pilate. We are also told of his “ assuming the mysterious 
title of the Son of God.” But of the proofs by which the as- 
sumption of that title was justified we hear not one word; and 
the omission appears to us to be one of the most flagrant acts of 
injustice to our Lord, and a neglect of one of the fairest openings 
for a display of his glorious miracles, which could possibly be 
conceived. But this is not all. ‘The omission has actually in- 
duced our historian to pity, rather than condemn, the infidelity of 
the Jews—a mistake into which he never could have been led, 
had he inserted any notice of the unequalled and innumerable 
miracles which confirmed the claims of Jesus to the Messiah of 
God. “The circumstances of the times,” he says, sufficiently 
account for the reception which such a teacher as Jesus of Naza- 
reth met with in Jerusalem,” and “ it excites less astonishment, 
than sorrow and commiseration, that the passions of such a 
people should at once take arms, and proceed to the most awful 
violence against a teacher whose tenets were so much too pure 
and spiritual for their comprehension, whose character was so re- 
mote from their preconceived notions of the expected Messiah.” 
It is not in terms of palliation like these that our blessed Lord 
himself has spoken of the unbelieving and persecuting spirit of his 
countrymen towards himself. “ If I had not come and spoken 
unto them, they had not had sin; but now,” says he, “ they have 
no cloke for their sin. He that hateth me, hateth my Father also. 
If I had not done among them the works which none other man 
did, they had not had sin; but now they have both seen and hated 
both me and my Father.” The works of Christ, therefore, were 
what rendered the rejection of Christ by the Jews inexcusable. 
But our Family Historian omits all reference to the works of 
Christ; and insisting only upon the opposition of his tenets to 
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the corrupt, and of his pretensions to the preconceived anon 
of his countrymen, is naturally beguiled into lamenting where he 
should have condemned, and pitying that infidelity, and injustice, 
and cruelty, which, ‘‘ according to the unerring authority of Jesus 
Christ,” he ought most severely to have censured, as springing 
out of a hatred, not only of our Laid himself, but of his Heaveate 
Father,also. We repeat it, that had our author paid that atten- 
tion to the miracles of our Saviour, which is their due from eve 

* strictly historical” writer, he never could have fallen into the 
error of palliating the resistance and violence which were offered 
to him by the unbelieving Jews. But, above all, we are inclined 
to quarrel with the cool irreverence of language in which ‘the 
Saviour is mentioned. He speaks of Jesus Christ as he speaks 
of Pontius Pilate, just as if (to imitate his own anachronisms) the 
one was the Christian and the other the surname of the Redeemer 
of the world. He never talks of him as “ the Son of the Most 
High,” or the ‘* blessed Jesus,” or even as “ our Saviour;” but he 
has not scrupled to apply to him a name of all others the most 
revolting to our minds, the name of a “ criminal;” and that too 
Without any softening accompaniment. He does not say that 
Pilate transferred to the tribunal of Herod him who had been 
accused as a criminal. He says at once, that Pilate transferred 
‘the criminal to the tribunal of Herod.” ‘This is undoubtedly 
both plain and bold; but it is a plainness which we cannot ad- 
mire, and a boldness which we deem positively irreverent in a 
clergyman, 

Such are the remarks which we have deemed it our duty to 
make as a warning to parents against the introduction of this 
History of the Jews into their families, and as a proof, amidst 
many others which it would have been tedious to enumerate, of 
the justice of our accusations against the author, as inconsistent, 
not faithful and irreverent. In the eyes of every sincere and hum- 
ble Christian, we feel confident that our censures will appear to 
be fully justified. In what manner the author himself, and his 
friends may regard them, we know not. But we will tell him, 
that had he been our brother, we could not have felt authorized to 
speak of his work in a different manner. We will tell him, how- 
ever, and tell our readers too, that we neither suspect nor have 
the smallest intention of imputing to our Bampton Lecturer the 
slightest degree of scepticism with regard to the truth of the 
Scriptures, or the Divine authority of the religion they contain. 
We attribute to him a great want of judgment, an absence of all 
clear views, a heart not quite destitute of vanity, an imagination 
wild with poetic fancies, and a mind bewildered in the mazes of 
some of the worst and most dangerous writers of Germany, whose 
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works he has studied without the energy and acuteness which are 
requisite to extract the good from the evil of their daring lucu- 
brations, Perhaps he has thought that the more he could bring 
the wisdom of God to a level with the wisdom of man, the more 
acceptable this History of the Jews would become, and undoubt- 
edly he has very low and heterodox views of the inspiration of the 
Word of God. For it is in vain that he attempts to shelter him- 
self under the episcopal names of Tillotson, Secker, Warburton, 
and Blomfield. These prelates would no doubt admit of some 
limitation to the inspiration of every word and letter of the Bible, 
but would reject with scorn and horror the extent to which that 
limitation has been carried by our Bampton Lecturer. And for 
our own parts, we see neither the good sense nor the piety of 
confining inspiration to points of doctrine alone. ‘There. are 
some portions of the history of the Bible which God alone could 
have known, and made known to man. As little can our Family 
Historian excuse his views by stating, that “ while God is on the 
scene, the historian will write with caution and reverence, while 
man, with freedom, justice, and impartiality.” We have pointed 
out many. transactions in the History of the Jews where, though 
** God was on the scene,” our author, as we think, has not wnt- 
ten with caution.and reverence. But we are quite certain, that 
the principle, though generally true, is by no means generally ap- 
plicable to.the history contained in the Scriptures. For the most 
part, God and man are there met with together on the scene, and 
the care and discrimination which are necessary in such a compli- 
cated state of the case, appears evidently to be far beyond the 
reach of our Bampton Lecturer’s powers, who seems to have much 
more of the poet’s want of controul over his imagination, than the 
calm and penetrating perceptions of the theologian. If this His- 
tory of the Jews, therefore, is still to be circulated amongst the 
families of Christians, ready to receive the statements they read 
with faith and without suspicion, we would recommend, we would 
almost command, the author to revise and remodel the whole of 
that part which occupies the same ground with the Bible, and to 
compose his narrative with more reverence and in better harmony 
with the writings of the Prophets of God. It perhaps would be 
worth his while to do this: for though we ables that the style 
of the Bampton Lecturer in this history is not at all suited to our 
own graver taste, yet we can easily perceive that it is a style which, 
from its liveliness and other stimulant qualities, is likely to attract 
thoughtless readers, and become popular with many who would 
turn away from more learned and sober and instructive histories. 
In conclusion, we trust that we may be permitted to express a 
fervent hope, that the poison which lurks under this History of 
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of the Jews, may be counteracted by some other history of the 
same people, written with a nere holy tendency, and with some- 
thing of the sacred feelings of Bishop Hall in his Contemplations, 
and, we will add, in direct contradiction to the Bampton Lec- 
turer; with something, also, of that “‘ pious awe,” without which, 
in Our Opinion, it is impossible to enter into the real spirit of the 
scriptural accounts of God’s dispensations towards his chosen 
people. 

It is clear, from the success which we understand this most 
objectionable History of the Jews has met with, that there is a 
call for a Family Library—that subjects connected with religion 
areunost greedily desired and devoured—and that if due and im- 
inediate measures are not taken to give a wholesome supply to the 
demand, there are to be found, even in the bosom of the Church 
itself, and amongst its holy ministers, men who will not scruple 
to disseminate the most dangerous notions, and who are ready to 
issue forth under the banner of any liberal bookseller who may 
think it his duty or interest to undertake the instruction of our 
families. The Church of England, we repeat it, has seen by this 
example what injury may be sustained by intrusting such a pub- 
lication to weak or wicked hands, and it becomes her faithful 


followers and friends to protect her children from error and in- 
fidelity. 


Art. VII—An Essay on the Origin, Progress, and Decline of 
Rhyming Latin Verse; with many Specimens. By Sir Alex- 
ander Croke, D.C.L. and F.A.S. Oxford. 1828. 


‘Tuts is a clever and interesting little volume on an attractive 
subject; the leisure work of a Scholar and a man of taste, ad- 
dressed to readers of his own class. It opens with a short inquiry 
into the origin and progress of Rhyme; which, probably, has been 
used in the Oriental Languages, either owing to their peculiar 
structure, or to design, or yet more probably to both, from time 
immemorial. The Reasea: the Sanscrit, the Chinese, the Zend 
or old Persian, the modern Persian, the Arabic, Turkish and 
‘Tartarian dialects, all furnish specimens of Rhyme. It is found 
in the Sclavonic, and in the two great divisions of the Western 
‘Tongues, the Celtic and Gothic. Irish possesses it as early as 
the LVth Century. The Triads of the ancient British yet earlier; 
at least, as we are not within reach of Vallancy, O’Hal- 
loran, or O'Connor, we may venture to express our belief in the 
priority of the Cymric claims. The Gaelic Rhyme is the young- 
est of the three. In the Gothic Tongues, Rhyme did not pre- 
vail over Alliteration till nearly the XIth Century; though it 
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might be occasionally introduced before that date; and in our 
own Language the two continued intermixed till a very late period. 
Without admitting, therefore, any fanciful theory for its adoption 
in the general modern practice of the majority of European Poets, 
it may be enough to state that Rhyme appears to have been com- 
mon to most of the aborigines (not to use the term too strictly) of 
that division of the Globe. ) 

That Rhyme was not unknown to the Greek and Roman Poets 
is sufficiently plain, from many instances which may be produced 
of its occurrence. ‘That it was not generally approved, and that 
it was considered too meretricious an ornament for frequent use, 
is equally clear; and we cannot but think that several of the 
examples which the diligence of curious research has succeeded 
in exhuming from the great mass of Classical Poetry, must be 
attributed rather to accident, negligence or haste, than to design 
on the part of the writer: just as ‘Tacitus, in the commencement 
of his Annals, unintentionally stumbled upon an Hexameter, 
It appears to have escaped Sir Alexander Croke, that a jingle 
which is so painful and ludicrous to modern ears when it invades 
them from Prose, was legitimately allowable in that species of 
composition among the Romans. ‘Their great Teacher of Ora- 
tory has delivered rules for its use; and although he does not 
commend the practice, we look in vain for any condemnation of 
it. Quinctilian reckons the second of the ornaments which he 
terms similia, to be ut clausula similiter cadat, vel iisdem in ulti- 
mam partem collatis, snouréAgutov, similem duarum sententiarum 
vel plurium finem.* 

Yet it surprises us that the purity of Roman taste could endure 
the vapid reiteration of sound which echoes in the examples Quinc- 
tilian has submitted. Non modo ad salutem ejus exstinguendam, sed 
eliam gloriam per tales vires infringendam, And again, Neminem 


posse alteri dare matrimonium, nisi quem penes sit patrimonium. 


Cicero himself is not always free from this vice; for such, in spite 
of his great authority, we must consider it. What in our own 
Language would have been thought of such tintinnabulary periods 
as the above, if they had found their way into the glowing Oratory 
of Burke, Pitt, Fox, or Sheridan? Who would have tolerated 
a Rhyme in the Begum Speech? in those upon Céconomical 
Reform, though in a lighter strain? How would it not have 
marred the ors of Pitt’s thunder? or have palled on the ear 
in the rich, copious and rapid eloquence of his great competitor. 
Even in subjects on which less elaboration 1s required; where 
plainness is the chief demand, and intelligibility the greatest 
excellence; where the passions are wholly unmoved, and where 
; * Inst. Or. ix. 3. 77. 
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grave, leaden and severe attention is the quality most in request 
from the reader; how suddenly is the train of thought interrupted, 
how utterly is the writer’s object frustrated, if he has unluckily 
agri himself to slide into an unseasonable homoioteleuton ! 
‘e doubt whether the rigid muscles of the most sedate mathe- 
matical student ever saved themselves from reluctant relaxation, 
when he first arrived unawares at that melodious Theorem in 
Smith’s Optics : 
When parallel rays 
Come contrary ways, 
And fall upon opposite sides ——.” 


But to return to our main subject. Even before Latin had 
ceased to be a living Language, the rules of its poetical quantity 
were forgotten or neglected, and an accentual pronunciation was 
allowed to occupy their place. An elegant writer of our own 
days has given his opinion that the text of Commodianus, the 
earliest professed rhyming Latinist now extant, (he flourished in 
the middle of the [1 ld Century,) is so corrupt, that he should by 
no means despair of seeing a truly critical editor nurse his lines 
iito’ unblemished hexameters. Any one who is inclined to such 
ai attempt, may practise it on the following extract; which pos- 
sesses another of the graces of laborious trifling: if the mitial 
letters be read, more Sagarum, from bottom to top, they form an 
acrostic, Commodianus Mendicus Christi. 


* 1 ncole celorum, futuri cam Deo Christo, 
T enente principium, vidente cuncta de ceelo. 
S implicitas, bonitas, habitet in corpore vestro. 
I rasci nolite sine causa fratri devoto; 
R ecipietis enim quicquid feceritis ab illo. 
H1 oc placuit Christo, resurgere mortuos imo, 
C um suis corporibus, et quos ignis ussit in evo, 
S ex millibus avnis completis, mundo finito, 
V ertitur interea coeelum, tenore mutato; 
C omburuntur enim impii tunc igne divino; 
I ta Dei summi ardet creatura gemendo. 
D igniores stemmate et generati preclaro, 
N obilesque viri, sub Antichristo devicto, 
E x precepto Dei, rursum viventes in evo, 
M ille quidem annis, ut serviant Sanctis et Alto 
S ub jugo servili, ut portent victualia collo: 
U t iterum autem judicentur regno finito. 
N ullificantes Deum, completo millesimo anno, 
A b igne peribunt, cum montibus ipsi loquendo, - 
I_ n bustis et tumulis omnis caro redditur acto, 
D emurguntur inferno, trahunt penas in evo, 
O stenduntur illis et legunt gesta de celo, 
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M eworia prisca debito et merita digno. 

M erces in perpetuo secundum facta Tyranno. 

O mnia non possum comprendere parvo libello : 

C uriositas docti inveniet nomen in isto.” —pp. 27, 28. 


In the following century Rhymes were much employed in 
Ecclesiastical Hymns. ‘The metres chiefly used were dimeter 
Tambics and Trochaics, but with little or no regard to Prosody, 
Hilary of Poictiers and St. Ambrose were Poets as well as 
Rhymers. St. Augustin can scarcely aspire beyond the latter 
title, in that wretched trash, the Satiric Psalm which he poured 
out against the Donatists. 

Saint Patrick is said to have cherished a very fierce antipathy 
against the Erse Bards, and to have destroyed no less than 300 
volumes of their Poetry. Was it that he could bear no: brother 
near the throne? In the Cotton Library, (Titus D. 24, fol. 61 'b.) 
may be found one of hisown Rhyming Hymns; and as he attained 
the great age of 122, it is probable that he wrote many more. 
Another Insh Samt, in the VIIth Century, the holy Comgill, 
contrived a most ingenious miscellany. ‘The Hymn which he 
composed for the Antiphonarium of the Monastery which he 
founded at Bangor, exercised the diligence and sagacity of his 
Monks im the triple pursuit of the Alphabet, of Greek, and of 
Latin. The four lines of each stanza commenced with the same 
letter in natural order; and a plentiful interlacing of Helleno- 


Roman phraseology was sprinkled throughout the whole, as in 
the following specimen, 


Audite pantes ta erga 
Allati ad angelica 
Athlete Dei abdita 
A juventute florida. 


Perhaps the good Saint adopted this tessellated style on the 
same principle which guided a worthy inhabitant of Canterbury, 
whom we have heard tell his own tale with an irresistible humour 
which we cannot hope to imitate. Our honest friend was a 
Gastrosophist, (that compound is legitimate,) and he used to 
ascend the Dane-John mound in a forenoon, and having observed 
what chimney afforded the most promising smoke, to direct his 
call accordingly, in the hope of an invitation to dinner. From 
this habit he termed himself a Fumoscopist; and when some one 
remonstrated upon the piebald nature of his title, his ready answer 
was, “ Sir, if 1 said Capnoscopist, 1 should be supposed to be 
skilled in Greek only; as it Is, every body must see that [ 
understand both Greek and Latin also!” 

A single extract from a Poem of the XIth Century, De con- 
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femptu mundi, extending to near 2000 lines, will show at least 
the copiousness of its writer in the language of vituperation. 
Bernhardus Mortanensis, a Cluniacensian Monk of the Order of 
St. Benedict, lashed the morals and manners of his Age; and he 
censures the Ladies in the following good round Latin of the 
Vish-market, 


*€ Nulla quidem bona,—si tamen et bona—contigit ulla, 
Est mala res bona,—namque fere bona—feemina nulla. 
Foemina res rea,—res male carnea,—vel caro tota, 
Strenua perdere,—nataque fallere,—fallere docta, 

Fossa novissima,—vipera pessima,—pulchra putredo, 
Semita lubrica,—res male publica,—predaque predo, 
Horrida noctua,—publica janua,—dulce venenum, 

Nil bené conscia,—mobilis, impia,—vas lue plenum, 
Vas minds utile,—plus violabile,—flagitiosum, 
Insociabile,—dissociabile,—litigiosum, 

Merx leve vendita—sed citd perdita,—serva metalli, 
Flamma domestica, —diligit unica—fallere falli, 

Extat amantibus—hostis, et hostibus-—extat amica. 

Ni petitur petit,—idque lucri metit,---ut sit iniqua.”’—pp.59, 60. 


One of the most fertile, and, as Sir Alexander Croke deter- 
mines, one of the best Leonine Poets of the XIlth Century, 
was Raginald, a monk of St. Augustine’s, in Canterbury. He 
lived at the time of the Conquest, and upwards of 5000 of his 
verses are still extant in the Bodleian (Laud, 40,). His chief 
Poem is on the Life of St. Malchus; the outline of which has 
been supplied by a short Biographical Memoir of that Ascetic, 
falsely ascribed to St. Jerome. It embraces an odd mixture of 
subjects ; very perilous temptations conducted by the joint evil 
influence of Venus and Satan; a Platonic marriage; an assembly 
of Pheebus and the Sea Gods m the Palace of Oceanus, where 
dwell Wisdom and her children, the Arts and Sciences, particu- 
larly Ethics, Physics, and Logic, Hercules, the Nine Muses, and 
many other allegorical and Pagan personages; sundry encounters 
with Lions, Saracens, and Astrologers; and a finale little to be 
expected from the heterogeneous materials which have preceded 
it. 

‘* In the sixth Book, Malchus in his retreat composes a hymn, which 
is given at length. In an address to God the Father, he recites all his 
proceedings throughout the Old and the New Testaments, in tristicons or 
triads; then he celebrates the Son and the Holy Ghost in tetrastics, and 
concludes with a prayer to the Virgin, and all the Saints by name. He 
addresses his guardian angel in quaternions, beginning, 

Angele, qui nobis es custos, pietate superna 
Me tibi commissum serva, tueare, guberna, 
‘Terge meam vitam vitiis, et labe veterna, 
Assiduusque comes mihi sis, viteeque lucerna. 
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‘* His active and contemplative life is then described. The praises of 
Saint Jerome are sung, who pays them a visit. Malchus relates his life 
and adventures to him; aud the poem concludes with these two lines: 


Currendi finis,—quadrigis sive carinis 
Nostris, hoc igitur,—pentametro dabitur.”—p. 75. 


‘To the same Century is to be referred the most celebrated of all 


Leonine Poems, the Schola Salerni, or Regimen Sanitatis Saler- 
nilanum. 


“ It was written by the learned doctors of Salerno, and contaiys rules 
for the preservation of health, and the prevention of disease, composed 
for the use of Robert of Normandy, son of William the Conqueror, to 
whom it is dedicated. No poem was more popular in the middle ages, 
and many of its precepts are frequently quoted even to this day ; but it 
is too long for insertion here, and a new edition of it, with a copious 
introduction and notes, is prepared for the press.”—p. 82. 


Strange as it may appear, it was not until after this period that 
the Poet flourished from whom the Leonine style has derived its 
name. It must not be dissembled that other origins for the title 
have been advanced; and the reader may decide upon their validity 
for himself, althcugh they are unnoticed by Sir Alexander Croke. 
They are called Leonine, says one writer, from Pope Leo; but 
which of the twelve Pontiffs who have assumed that nom de Pape 
we are not informed, nor whether any one of them has distin- 
guished himself by framing such verses. ‘The name, affirms 
another grave author, is derived from Leo, a Lion; for as a Lion 
is the King of Beasts, so is a Leonine Bard the King of Poets! 
But rejecting such unauthorized etymologies, it may be assumed 
that, although he was neither the inventor of this style, nor by any 
means the most skilful performer in it, yet Leoninus or Leonius, 
originally a Benedictine at Paris, and afterwards a Monk of the 
Monastery of St. Victor at Marseilles, is the person to whom 
the name must be traced. He composed XII Books in Heroic 
verse on the History of the Bible, before he attempted Rhyme ; 
and these, says Sir Alexander Croke, were written with consider- 
able purity and elegance. If such were really the case, Rhyme 
must have been to the good monk what Lockit’s one-guinea fetters 
would prove to Le Dieu de danse; for never were any movements 
more cumbrous than those which he makes in the short passages 
which we may be spared the thankless labour of transcribing. 

Walter de Mapes, the pleasant author of the well-known con- 
vivial Canticle, Mihi est propositum in Tabernd mori, held, as he 
deserved to do, very considerable preferment in the reigns of 
Richard I. and John; and the staunchest opposer of pluralities, 
if he had heard the jolly Priest sing his own song, would have 
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forgiven him for being Canon of Salisbury, Precentor of Lincoln, 
Archdeacon of Oxford, and Prebendary of St. Paul’s. We need 
not cite the above-named celebrated Bacchanalian ; but the follow- 
ing by Petrus Andreas Canonherius, which is less known, and: 
not much less spirited, deserves extraction. — 


Quicunqnue vult esse frater, 
Bibat bis, ter, et quater: — 
Bibat semel, et secundo, 
Donec nihil sit in fundo. | 
Bibat hera, bibat herus, 

Ad bibendum nemo serus: 
Bibat iste, bibat illa, 
Bibat servus cum ancilla. | 
Et pro Rege, et pro Papa 
Bibe vinum sine aqua. 
Et pro Papa, et pro Rege, 
Bibe vinum sine lege, 
Hae una est lex Bacchica, 
Bibentium spes unica.”—pp. 102, 103. 


The revival of learning in the X Vth and X VIth centuries gave 
a death-blow to this bastard taste, and Leonines since that epoch, 
have ceased to form a part of serious Literature. Some, however, 
of exquisite beauty are still preserved in the magnificent services 
of the Romish Church ; and we shall subjoin one, of which, how- 
ever familiar to most readers the two opening words may be, per- 
haps the whole, beautiful as it is, has not. frequently occurred. 
It is “‘ married” to music deserving of its verse. 


“ Stabat mater dolorosa, 

Juxta crucem lacrymosa, 
Dum pendebat filius : 

Cujus animam gementem, 

Contristantem, et dolentem, 
Pertransivit gladius. 

** O quam tristis et afflicta 

Fuit illa benedicta, 
Mater unigeniti : 

Que meerebat, et dolebat, 

Et tremebat, cum videbat 
Nati pcenas inclyti. 

Quis est homo qui non fleret 

Christi matrem si videret Se 

Quis posset non contristari_ 

Piam matrem contemplari 
Dolentem cum filio? 
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“Pro peccatis sue gentis 
.Vidit Jesum in tormentis, me 
Et flagellis subditum : 
Vidit suum dulcem natum : 
Morientem, desolatum, a 
Dum emisit spiritum. 
“* Eja, mater, fons amoris. 
Me sentire vim doloris . 
Fac, ut tecumlugeam, 
Fac.ut ardeat cormeum, 
In amando Christum Deum, 
Ut sibi complaceam, | 
Sancta mater, istud aga’, 
Cracifixi fige plagas 
Cordi meo validé: 
Tui nati vulnerati, 
Jam dignati pro me pati, | 
Poenas mecum divide. 
Fac me vere tecum flere, 
‘Crucifixo condolere, 
| pin aks crucem tecum stare, 
__ Mihi jam non sis amara 
Fac ut portem Christi mortem, eget 
Et, plagas recolere, 
‘* Fac me:plagis vulnerari, 
Cruce hac’ inebriari, 
Ob amorem filii: 
Inflammatus et accensus — 
Per te, Virgo, sim: defensus 
In die judicii. 
“ Fac me cruce custodiri, 
Morte Christi preemuniti, 
Confoveri gratié: 
Quando corpus morietur, © 
Fac ut abime donetur - ol 
Paradisi gloria, Amen.”—pp. 137—139. 


Of modern imitations, Sir Alexander Croke mentions those by 
a Hall Stephenson, the Inscriptions by Glover, formerly in the Her- 
rT mitage at Stowe, and Mr, Frere’s stanzas in Will Whistlecraft’s 
National Poem. To these might have been added, among many 
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others, Parnell’s translation of the Toilef-scene in the first Canto 
of the Rape of the Lock, which is said to have frightened Pope 
almost out of belief in his own identity ; a very humorous ver- 


sion of “ Unfortunate Miss Bayley” which perhaps still remains 
in Manuscript, 


Seduxit Miles Virginem, noceptne in hybernis, 
Precipitem que laqueo se transtulit Avernis; &c. 


and, perhaps the latest, and assuredly not the least leasing 
of their kind, Archdeacon Wrangham’s Psyche from Mr. Bay ‘ley’s 
(no relation, we believe, to the unfortunate Lady just mentioned) 
Songs on Butterflies. One of these we are tempted to add. Our 
readers will at once recognize in it the song which, a season or 
two back, was trilled in their ears in every gay saloon and miser- 
able alley of the metropolis. 


Ah! sim Papilio natus in flosculo, 
Rose ubi liliaque et viole halent ; 
Floribus advolans, avolans, osculo } 

Gemmulas tangens, qu suave olent ! 
PPeeire et opes ego neutiquam postulo, 
olo ego ad pedes qui se volutent : 
Ah! sim Papilio natus in Aioaculo, 
Osculans gemmas que suave olent; 


Magicam si possem virgam furari, bao 
Alas has pulcras aptem mi, eheu ! 
/Estivis actis diebus in aére ; 
‘Rosa cubans Philomele cantu. 
Opes quid afferunt ?—curas, somnum : 
Sceptra nil preter erumnas, eheu ! 
Ah! sim Papilio; die volans in aére, 
Rosa cubans Philomele cantu ! 


Quemque horum vagulum dicis horrore, 
Frigora autumni ferire suo : 

A&stas quando abiit, mallem ego mori, 
Omni quod dulce est cadente pulcro. 

Brumez qui cupiunt captent labore 
Gaudia, et moras breves trahunto ; 

Ah! sim Papilio: vivam in errore, 
Concidamque omni cadente pulcro! 


We shall conclude our notice of these agreeable pages, with 
the scheme of Leonine versification which Sir Alexander Croke 
has given. It might be very largely extended ; and there are few 


perhaps, who open upon it to whose memory some additions will 
not immediately suggest themselves. 


““ Rhyme being once introduced into Latin poetry was refined upon 
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by successive poets with infinite variety. It was cither, Ist, completed 
in one line, or, IIdly, extended into more, so as to form stanzas. 
“T, 1. The line was divided into ¢wo parts, and the middle, at the 
pause, rhymed with the end. 
“ As in the epitaph upon Roger, duke of Sicily, in 1101— 
Linquens terrenas—migravit dux ad ameenas 
Rogerius sedes,—nam ceeli detinet edes. 


Pentameters of the same form occur— 


Permutant mores—-homines cum dantur honores ; 
Corde stat inflato—pauper, honore dato. 


These were called versus cristati. 
*“« The same rhyme was sometimes extended through many lines ; as 
in the convivial verses : ; 
Funde vinum, funde—tanquam sint fluminis unde, 
Nec queras unde—sed fundas semper abunde. 


“2, The line was again divided into three parts, which all rhymed, 
and the verses were called Trilices : as, 


O Valachi—vestri stomachi—sunt amphora Bacchi. 
Vos estis—Deus est testis —teterrima pestis. 


** If. They formed stanzas, in which the rhymes extended beyond one 
ine. 

“¢ 1, The first aud most usual of this kind, and the proper Leonine was 
the couplet, in which two verses rhymed only at the end, and the se- 
cond was sometimes a pentameter, The rhymes were usually completed 
in two lines: sometimes in four lines; and there are instances in which 
the same was continued for a great number of lines. 

“©2. Or each line was divided, as before, into two parts, which 
formed several varieties, and might be considered as four short verses. 

** The middles and the ends rhymed alternately. | 


Si tibi grata seges—est morum, gratus haberis : 
Si virtutis eges—despiciendus eris, 

Criminibus mersos—toto conamine vites, 

A vitiis tersos—cordis amore cites. 


Or the first and fourth parts rhymed, and the second and third : 


Est domini donum—puri devotio cordis. 
Contemptus sordis—initiale bonum. 


Or all four parts rhymed; and even the same words were repeated, 
which Reginaldus calls versus reciproct Leoninicenses, or dicaces, 


Me recreas fessum—validus vam, si recrees, sum. 
Carmine vates sum—recreas si carmine fessum. 


“‘ 3. There were three divisions in each line, which made more 
varieties. ; 

« The beginning and middle of each verse rhymed, and the two ends 
as in the couplet. 

NO. XIV.—APR, 1830, EE 
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O miseratrix—O dominatrix —precipe dictu,, 
Ne devastemur—ne lapidemur—grandinis, icta. 


The rhyme of the beginning and middle was sometimes continued in the 
second line : 


Virgo beata—salusque parata——benigna yrecanti, 
Dona rogata—dabis cumulata—tibi fabulanti. 


Sometimes the beginning, middle, and end, of one line rhymed with the 

corresponding parts of the second : 
Cellula mellis—fundis ardovem~~virgo 
Nescia fellis—cui dat honorem—nostra. Cameena. 


At length rhyming was carried to such an extent, that every word of 
one verse corresponded with those of another; and it could go no 
farther : 

Quos anguis dirus tristi mulcedine pavit, 

Hos sanguis mirus Christi dulcedine lavit ! 


“Great refinements occur in the mode of rhyming, and names were 
given to the different kinds of eS 

** When the rhyme was formed by two words, they were called versus 
* cornuti, as in the satire of Reginaldus against his rival : 


| | Lividus et rodens—putrescat i in ore suo dens : 
rf Qui veluti sorex—mea rodit et atterit, O rex, 


¥ 


x. 


iW | O Deus hunc puni—cessaverit 4 crepitu ni. 
Clam lacerat ca#cos—bona limat, ut invidie cos. 


verses called inversi.. ! 


Malche, mei memor es—to, meosque miserere Those. 
Scripta dedi, cessa—re precatur dextera fessa 

Carmina jam marce—re. vides lasso mihi parce... 

Multa tuli, festa—re jube post edita gesta, 

ipe me pausa—re, rogat finem dare causa, 

ie : We may recollect the humorous verses prefixed by Cervantes to his, im; 
| mortal work : 


Si de legarte bue- 
libro, fueres con letu- 
no te dira el boquirru- 
i que non pones bien los de— 
** Besides hexameters and pentameters, other kinds of verse were used, 
| particularly dimeter iambics, or trochaics : 
Deus, tuorum militum 
Sors, et corona, premium, 
Laudes canentes martyris 
Absolve nexu criminis. 


: A mode in which the first half of a word constituted the oe a. — 
j 
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These were’ Tikewise much varied: the following is an usual! and 
pleasing form : i 
Qliod’ te 
Supplex orat it 
Et implorat, 
_Credens in te Dominum. 


« The strenuous idleness of the cloister gave birth to an infinite num- 
ber of whimsical and luborious productions. A species of literary’ eco- 
nomy made one word, or of a word, serve for many lines!) /'"~ 

** Asin the following rules for a convivial entertainment : 


‘Nemo cibum capiat—donec benedictio fiat, 
mensa—-qui spreverit hac documenta, 3A 


jeu 


‘vultus hilares habe- 
sal cultello capi- } 
| quid edendum sit ne pet: 
non depositum capi- 
rixas, murmur, fugi- |. 2 ty 
Dum mandacatis¢ mappam mundam tene- 7a atis. 
ne scalpatis cave- 
nullis partem tribu- 
morsus Non rejici- 
modicum setl crebro bib- |’ 
(grates Christo refers 
Arbore sub qua- (dictavit clericus A- 
Quod primus A- peccavit in arbore 
Sed postremus A- natus de virgine 
Damna prioris A- reparavit in arbore } 
Si non primus A- | | peccasset in arbore qua-' 
Non postremus A- arbore 
Another, which may suffice: 
Et canis venatur lustrat. 
sylvis petomniag 
Et lupus nutritur) vastat. 
PP- 20—2, 
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Arr. VILT.—Sermons on various Subjects and Occasions ; includ- 


ing Three Discourses on the Evidences, the ven. pey and the 
Spirit of the Gospel. By the Rev. James Walker, D.D. 
F.R.S.E., of St. John’s College, Cambridge, Episcopal Pro- 


fessor of Divinity in Edinburgh, London. Rivington, 1829. 
pp- 413. 10s. 6d. 


The interest which our readers may be expected to take in this 


volume is materially increased by the recent elevation of its au- 
thor to the see of Edinburgh. In spite of certain suspicions to 
the contrary which have been entertained on the Northern side of 
the T'weed, we are confident that the great bulk of the English 
clergy have a strong fellow-feeling for their Scottish brethren. 
The political and financial depression of the episcopal commu- 
ion in Scotland, forms a striking coutrast to its high character 


as a branch of the Church of Christ. The consideration which 


it has never ceased to enjoy among the gher classes in its own 
-land, and its powerful hold upon large and increasing congrega- 
tions in the capital and other principal towns, might alone suffice 


‘to prove, that her clergy, under every other discouragement and 


disadvantage, have continued faithful to their sacred trust. And 


the respect with which they are now treated by vigilant and jea- 
“lous Presbyterians, bears ample testimony to the orthodoxy of 


their faith, and the general consistency of their conduct... Under 
such circumstances, it would indeed be monstrous if the more 
fortunate servants of the Church of England were wanting in ad- 
miration for the good works, or in sympathy with the unmerited 
‘suffering of the Scotch Episcopalian clergy. But the fact, as we 
have ample means of kuowing, is directly the reverse: and the 
respect which ts entertained in this metropolis for the late Bishop 
Sandford, together with the general satisfaction at the choice of 
a successor to that lamented prelate—are unquestionable indica- 
tions of the prevailing seutiments in the ecclesiastical world, 

The notoriety of such sentiments, and their extensive adoption, 
induce us to believe that Dr. Walker’s Sermons will be received 
with far more curiosity and attention than can generally be be- 
stowed upon similar works. ‘The character and sentiments of a 
person in his present station are of deep importance to the! Ca- 
tholic Church. If the choice of the Edinburgh clergy has fallen 
upon a man of unsound or even of doubtful principles, great 
will be the general disappointment and great the mischief which 
must ensue. If the newly consecrated Bishop of Edinburgh is 
infected with any of the multifarious novelties of the day—if he 
is disposed to abandon the old paths and to seek popularity by 
exciting astonishment, he will not be deemed a meet successor for 
the pious and amiable Sandford, nor a safe guide to the litile 
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flock which has been preserved from such appalling dangers. ,If 
he is deficient in judgment, temper, or professional acquirements 
and ability, the interest intrusted to him must be placed in great 
jeopardy: while the reverse of all these suppositions will hold 
gut an encouraging prospect to every friend of the Apostolical 
~ Church; and we have no hesitation in saying, that this is_ the 
prospect afforded by the Sermons before us. We appreliend 
that our opinion will be fully supported by.the extracts ‘tio to 
be submitted to our readers. Side 


The Third Sermon, on “ Ye know not what spirit yé are of,” 
‘contains the following passages :— ond, 


© The Church of Rome reproaches the Reformation with its humerous 
Sects and endless heresies ; while, in fact, a similar discrepancy subsists 
among themselves, restrained indeed by authority, sometimes at thé’ éx- 
petise of very gross inconsistency ; but by no means suppressed. ' “The 
very same or very similar systems of enthusiasm, with which’ they also 
reproach the Churches of the Reformation, subsist among themselves, 
which they have hitherto had the art to regulate; generally confining 
them.to monastic seclusion, or contriving some other harmless outlet; or 
concealment, abroad or at home. ‘The Reformation has destroyed that 
principle of unity, which, in this respect, guides the Church, of Rome, 
and the influence of that artificial policy which is its consequence, There- 
fore sects multiply as opinions vary. i his variety of opinions respecting 
the same system ought to teach all parties, what Christiavit roid 
tatight, modesty, moderation, and mutual forbearance. Had the' early 
sectaries in Germany and in Britain read and imbibed the spirit Of ‘the 
New Testament, they would have escaped the perversions to which’ they 
subjected themselves, by a rash application of the policy and the gudg- 
ments of the old covenant to the circumstances of the new ; in whieh 
they unhappily fixed themselves the more, by some things hard to, be 
understood in the Epistles of St. Paul, from the difficulty of his, Jewigh 
idioms, and from the peculiarity of his Jewish allusions, Those. secta- 
ries disdained that interpretation of Scripture which descends to us 
from age to age, with the current sense of the Church. This sense, in 
all the leading essentials of Gospel truth, the standing ministry and the 
tininterrupted administration of the sacraments, tends to preserve in 
some degree of authenticity and purity ; or it enables us, whenever we 
are prepared and disposed to recur to first principles, to’ repair the aber- 
rations of time, and ignorance, and presumption, and accident. ae 
Those early sectaries went moreover to Scripture in search of that 
which they could not possibly find there. They went with a precon- 
ceived conviction that it ‘is in such sort the rule of human actions, that 
simply whatsoever we do, and are not by it directed thereunto, the 
same is sin.’ This notion was first applied to es of Church go- 
vernment, but it includes in effect every thing, which pertains to. the 
Christian profession and conduct. This notion was easily supported on 
Scripture grounds by a reference to the Jewish law and ritual, white the 
temarkable difference between the two covenants was cither unknown or 
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disregarded. The most heterogeneous mixtures were thus made, and the 
nrost absurd notions were thus enforced. Those men not only assumed 
to their own opinions exclusive truth, but they maintained the right, as 
in the old law, of temporal sanctions. ‘They held themselves entitled to 
ene the influence of the supposed truths which they maintained, and 
nd to oppose the errors which they disclaimed, not by the compal- 
sion of reason, and by the force of fair argument, and by the weight of 
= example, but by positive penalties, even by death, if they possessed 
he’ power, or by threats of Divine vengeance, if they did not. 9 
~“ Such a misconception as this is of the Gospel spirit is deeply to be 
lamented ; but it is easily accounted for. It arises from the corruption 
and the selfishness of our nature. The subject is the most’ important 
which can engage human attention, or prompt buman exertion. «Men 
feel that it is so, and therefore they too readily identify their own per- 
sonal honour and their own social influence with the truth, real or’su 
posed; which they adopt ; and while self is the leading though the latent 
spring, the honour of God and the interests of true religion are the os+ 
tensible motives, which conceal under a fair form the deceitful workings 
of a carnal heart, and all the odious qualities of that spirit which leads 
men to ustirp, so far as Ke. can usurp, the judgment of God, in refer~ 
etice to their neighbours. In the Church of Rome this spirit has led to 
the most frightful enormities ; while justice will lead us to acknowledge 
that'it' continued to actuate more or all the first reformers ; 
happily from a better spirit in some, and from the want of power or’ 
nt of system in others, not to the same practical extent. ©9910) eo0 
'®* Every serious and enlightened Christian, in choosing his Church, ov 
it’ adhering to that in which he was educated, must’ be actuated by the 
cdiiviction that it is the true Church, or a sane portion’ of ity and, 
therefore, that those who differ essentially are in error. This conviction 
will necessarily exclude an intercommunity of worship among such dis- 
sidénts. For ‘ he that doubteth is dammed if ‘he eat, because he eateth 
not’ of faith : for whatsoever is not of faith is sin.” Nothing is move 
dangerous than to be equally attached, or rather to be equally indifferent, 
to contending systems of religion. They cannot each be true. In pass- 
inig' from one to another, or to many, indifference is generated to each 
and toall. He that thus wavereth is not guided by reason, nor actuated 
by religion, but is like a wave of the sea, driven with the wind and 
tossed ; or like children tossed to and fro, and carried about with every 
wind of doctrine, by the sleight of men and cunning craftiness, whereby 
they lie in wait to deceive. 
“ The firm adherence which is thus the duty of every good Christian 
to the system which his conscience approves, is perfectly compatible with 
Christian charity in its widest extent, and in its holiest acceptation. 
This firmness, founded in faith unfeigned, is ia fact the foundation of 
that charity which is the chief of allChristian graces. So far ‘as men 
are deficient in charitable feeling for their fellow-Christians and their 
fellow-men, so far are they deficient in that which is essential and indis- 
pensible in the Christian character. If this want of charity be the pro; 
minent feature of their system, whatever nay be the pretensions of such 
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men, and however eagerly.they may maintain that their's is the cause, of 
God and of true religion; their conduct furnishes the most certain, proof 
that their pretensions are false, and that they know not what. manner, of 
spirit they are of.” —pp. 86—92. "Hi bio 
» The parable of the pharisee and the publican, which our Lord,spak 
unto certain which trusted in themselves, that they were eB cae 
despised others, exposes a common and a very dangerous vice of, human 
character. — It is this conceit, carried to its most dangerous excess, whi 
leads men not only to prefer their own religious system, which, all goo 
Christians are bound to.do.in all godly sincerity, but. to consider ,it-as: so 
exclusively the cause of God, as to require an active testimony, te,be 
borne against all who are beyond its pale. ‘ They are the real and no 
merely nominal Christians—the body of faithful. behevers-—the et 
Charch’—and all who differ from them are ‘ opponents of the Gospel.of 
the grace of God.’ Actuated by this most pernicious conceit, the most 
incompetent men, ignorant even of the elementary language of true rein 
gion, speak and write with the most sovereign contempt of all who.differ 
from them ; and consign to reproach, as almost or altogether unworthy 
of the Christian name, some of the most illustrious men who have, graced 
the:annals of the Church. Nay, if pressed with authorities, which they 
canot otherwise escape, and directed to matter, which in their utter,ig, 
votance, they cannot even pretend to refute, they can still, without com, 
punction, declare, that in such an age ‘ the doctrines of the Reformation 
were in a manner lost.’ They can coolly maintain, and cause their zear 
lous followers to believe, that Tillotson, and Sharp, and Wake, and, At, 
terbury, and Bull, and Sherlock, and Waterland, were. men, void, off vital 
religion; met that they knew any thing of the matter, but, because the 
have determined that those, with many other illustrious meu, ved and 
wrote after the asserted loss, and before the supposed, revival.of true, 
vital religion. Amidst all the evils with which the Church, of, Christ 
amongst us is in these our days menaced, none, is more to be deprecated 
aud guarded against than the spirit which dictated, and, which maiptaing 
by every means, so odious a calumny against the illustrious dead... The 

) the Church of England will indeed suffer a dark aad,a, dismal 
eclipse, when such men as. Sharp, and Bull, and Sherlock, and, Waters 
land, shall be proscribed and superseded by such men and) by such pna-; 
ciples J have referred to. il tnd v 
its consequences, in reference to the living and the dead, are very, gene- 
rally in the commencement of their course, rash, and jnexperienced, young 
men, who have learned their lesson of zeal, and.a litile, beyond it, and 
who, proud of their lesson, and blinded and. occupied by. theis zeal, never 
attempt to learn any thing beyond it, They act, they speak, they preach, 
and) write, on the positive assumption that they are, the accredited agents 
of the Most High, and that all who follow, net with them. are, the,ene- 
mies of God and goodness. It is not possible in the ordinary exercise of 
the Christian ministry, in a well regulated Church, to act under,a more 
pernicious prejudice. . It is one of the worst, exhibitions of the, spirit re- 
proved in my text; perhaps the worst whieh, the cireumstances of our 
age and country permits.” —pp. 98—101. 
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‘The ninth discourse, on Luke, xii. 20, furnishes us with ithe: 


following specimens of Bishop Walker’s practical preaching. > 


* The facts of the parable were fulfilled almost literally in the close of © 


the last century, in the case of a man who stands eminently distin-— 


guished as a scholar and an historian, but who unfortunately for himself 
and for the world, lived and died an infidel. It is remarkable, too, that 


are related by the individual himself in a letter written to a friend, which 
was published after his death. He describes his perfect recovery as he 


the facts of the case so strikingly coincident with those of the parable — 


supposed from a painful disease, he dwells with satisfaction on 


the literary, the social, and the elegantly sensual enjoyments in which 
he had hitherto passed his life. Nota single sentiment occurs beyond 
the bounds of time and beyond the objects of sense and of society. Even 
the fame in which he delighted, and which he courted, was confined to 
the ‘passing breath of perishable man. ‘ Well, then,’ exulting like the 
rich nian in the parable, in his various enjoyments, thus limited to time 
and 'to sense and to society, he says, ‘ I think I can now rely with confi- 
dence on at least twenty years of positive and uninterrupted enjoyment 
of life” It is an awful, it is an appalling fact, that this poor confident 
mortal, in little more than twenty hours after this letter was written, 
was sunimoned to that eternity on which he never bestowed a serious 
thought, and was instantly deprived of all those enjoyments on which 
he’relied with so much security, and in which he exulted with so much 
relish. 
“There is no pleasure in such a contemplation, but it may supply a 
salatary lesson. ‘The folly of such conduct in all circumstances is ex- 
treme, since we hold and can hold nothing of all which we may have or 
hope for in absolute or permanent security; and the folly becomes pal- 
pable to every understanding, when the confident expectation of many 
years uninterrupted enjoyment is thus instantly arrested by the awful 
summons to death and retribution. If the positive declaration of St. 
Paul, that such a character hath no inheritance in the kingdom of Christ 
and of God, be true,—and what Christian dare doubt its truth ?—no 
greater folly is conceivable; for the enjoyment, after all, is nothing. 
There is no security, not even of a day; and the utmost period of mere 
human enjoyment, were there even security for its reaching the utmost 
permanence of the transient life of man, is, after all, nothing ; while in 


such circumstances it will ever of necessity be mixed up with vanity and 
vexation of spirit. 7 


“* Literature and science are objects of high and of rational enjoy-' 


ment; but if they are limited to time, whatever eminence and whatever 


reputation the scholar and the man of science may attain, they become — 


in effect objects of mere vanity, fostering the corruptions of our nature 


and obscuring the essential object of our being. The minds of such’ 


men may rejoice in an imaginary perpetuity of that fame with which the — 


adulation of society surrounds them ; but it is the vainest and the idlest 
of all vain follies to him, who, though rich with the spoils of time and 
with the acquisitions of science, is not rich towards God, who made and 
who maintains his being ; to him who lives as without God in this world, 
and who dies utterly careless of, and altogether unprepared for, that im- 
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-mortulity which alone is valuable. He who makes riches, and the enjoy- 
ments which riches ‘may furnish, the sole object of his care, is guilty'in’ 
effect, as the Scriptures expressly declare, of nye be The. pursuity of 
learning and of science seems less sordid ; but, confined to time aud to,, 
the exclusion of Divine knowledge, it leads in fact directly to. similar, . 
corruption. _Even Divine knowledge, Scripture criticism, historical and. 
doctrinal, research into the vast field of revealed truth—if these are par- 
sued to the exclusion of. practical religion, and without regard to the life, 
of God, which it is the object of revelation to form and to maturesin the. , 
soul of man—even Divine knowledge, thus pursued, is mere vanity and, 
delusion. It is limited to time: it is, therefore, corrupt in itself, and it |, 
fosters the corruption of our nature by withdrawing our practical atten-, 
tion from him who is the Author and the object of our beings. o).¢od au: 
- Tt may seem that the subject thus presented to your consideration jis |; 
little. suited to a» common audience. ‘There are few subjects, howevery, 
if it be properly considered and properly applied, in which we, have,ald, |, 
a more direct or a deeper interest. ‘The sin reproved, and of which the, , 
folly is palpably demonstrated, is nothing very gross in appearance, ..}t,), 
is easily overlooked ; it attracts little notice, and yet its influence on.the ;, 
mind and conduct is very pernicious, and its final consequences are most, , 
disastrous. It is, moreover, a folly much more common than we, are, 
_generally perhaps disposed to imagine. . In effect, whether the object. 
riches, or power, or learning, or science, or fame, matters little. The, 
folly consists (and it is the same or similar whatever be the object);in,. 
giving to the pursuits of time an imaginary permanence and a pragtical 
importance which do not belong to them, to the absolute or the; partial... 
exclusion of that. which is the essential purpose of our being. fe .smnoi! 
©'Thus men frequently attach themselves to the mere temporal 
suits of their condition, as if these formed the sole object. of their exists, 
ence. Men, and comparatively good men too, frequently attach them-.,, 
selves with zeal, and it may be added with sincerity even, to. religious, 
societies and associations, in whose minds. the temporal object. of, the «| 
association, the social respect, the reputation and the bustle, and) the 
influence, are allowed partially to obscure the eternal interests, which 
are the proper and the permanent pursuits of every really religious 
man. ‘The world, and the world’s wealth, and the world’s associations, 
whatever social or sacred name they bear, are ever present, with their 
outward attributes and social influence ; and this their constant contact 
excites habitually and often involuntarily in the mind a conviction, of 
importance and of permanence in the mere temporal parts of the asso~ 
ciation, which continues frequently to dominate in. the practice, even 
when the reflection of reason and the warning of conscience furnish pal- 
pable proof of the fallacious folly. Religious convictions, even when 
they are very fervent, and religious zeal, even when it is very. sincere, 
are not always certain signs that we are as much detached from the 
world as Christians ought to be. The man who gives his time and his 
zeal and his money and his eloquence to increase the influence of his 
Church and to promote the progress of religious knowledge, may be at. 
once fervent in his, religious convictions, and sincere in his zeal to, 
mote the honour and the influence of the Gospel; and yet there may. 
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be a strong combination of mere human motives mixed up. with, this 
fervency and modifying this zeal. It is the great danger of our posi~ 
tien, in all circumstances, that the world is ever at hand with its insix 
dious solicitations, and that the corrupt heart of man is ever too ready 
to yield to those solicitations of sense and of society.”—pp. 226-—-233. 

** Now this mixture of good and bad motives, which the circumstances 
of the case render probable, renders it, at the same time, more useful 
and more applicable as a moral warning against a dangerous and @.com- 
mon delusion, than if we consider it a case of desperate wickedness and 
unmitigated guilt, such as we would willingly suppose can rarely oceur- 
The truth is, that the world, the world’s work, the world’s wealth, and 
the world’s associations stand in constant opposition to our Christian 
progress; and they are calculated, even when we least. suspect their in- 

ce, to lessen, to suspend, and sometimes to annibilate, that constant 
confidence in God, which is an indispensable ingredient in the Christian life. 
Consider with what eagerness the man of business, the merchant, and 
the man of the world cling to their temporal pursuits, add to their tem- 
poral acquisitions, and follow their temporal enjoyments, long beyond 
the period which early anticipation fixed for religious reflection and re- 
tirement ; when life is absolutely verging towards dissolution, and when 
time must in their case inevitably give place to eternity: Such men ate 
by no means infidels. They even respect religion generally. They/often 
speak religiously—and, on solemn occasions, they think and act reli- 
giously, so far as transient observers are entitled and qualified to judge. 
But they bave never made religion their exclusive study and practice. 
They have never really renounced the world. ‘They have man se- 
riously contemplated death and eternity. They are ‘aware, indeed, as 
all men are aware, of death, and that eternity succeeds. it. By the 
spectacles of mortality, which daily arrest their attention, they are 
rendered sensible how frail and uncertain our condition. 
is; but the assent remains limited to the conviction of a general 
truth, and even when it produces a strong transient emotion, it is not 
always personally and practically applied. Even to the period of ex~ 
treme old age, men persist in this most singular inattention. They ac- 
knowledge, and they seem to feel, the general effect of man’s mortality ; 
but they never fix a period for their own dissolution. On the contrary, 
they frequently talk with as much confidence of future years, which the 
course of nature precludes them from seeing, as they were accustomed 
to do an equally though not apparently as in 
maturity of manhood. 

“ The cause sein this consists in our allowing the world, its pursuits, 
its wealth, and its associations, a predominant influence, which is fos- 
tered by the habits of life, and the constant influence of society, to the 

rtial exclusion of that Divine influence which was given to form, to 
conduct, and to complete the Christian life, through the cares of time 
to the joys of eternity, The world, its pursuits, and its associations, 
have their just claims upon all men. They infer duty and the obliga- 
tions of duty; and these obligations faithfully fulfilled, impart and im- 
prove both individual and social happiness. The rule with respect to 
these furnished by one of the Christian fathers, will probably secm satis- 
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factory even to worldly men. ‘ Do the duties of life and of your station 
every day with the same circumspection, with the same zeal, and with 
the same industry, as if you were to live in this lower world for ever.’ 
But the pious and primitive Christian adds, ‘ You must combine with: 
those necessary duties the higher obligations, which embrace eternity. 
You must live each day in the constant habit of religious recollection, 
and penitence, and prayer, as if each day were to be your last.’ Were 
we thus enabled to combine the honest pursuits, and the innocent enjoy- 
ments of time with the hopes of a blessed immortality, our call from 
time to eternity could never come amiss nor reach us prematurely, Time 
antl all ‘its pursuits ; the world, and all its duties, and all its enjoyments; 
would, on this supposition, hold over us only their just and legitimate 
influence ; i ant while time continues and the obligation lasts; but 
leaving the habitual and salutary conviction, that to depart, when ‘the 

pose of God’s providence is fulfilled; to depart and to be with Christ, 
is'‘far better than all which the world can give or promise, in any the 
happiest combination of circumstances.”—pp. 238—242. 


’ There is one other short passage contained in the Notes, and 
referring to Archdeacon Browne’s extraordimary, charge against 
Bishop Bull, which we cannot refrain from transcribing... 


«© Now agreeing, as I do most sincerely, and as Bishop Bull agrees; 
decidedly, in attributing the justification of man to the grace of Godin 
Christ, what occasion is there for controversy and angry separations 
among men, thus distinctly consenting in the fundamental truth) of 
Christian redemption? The Archdeacon of Ely, and those who agree 
with bim, do not more certainly acknowledge nor more sincerely be~ 
lieve this essential truth than I do, and than all those churchmen do 
with whom I have been accustomed to associate. If the Archdeacon 
and ‘his friends acknowledge with Mr. Scholefield, the Greek Ptofessor; 
who, in the notes to bis sermon before the University of Cambridge, 
moderates between him and the Bishop of Salisbury, if they acknow~ 
ledge that the faith by which the grace of God is received, &c. must be 
a working faith, if they believe that holiness is the indispensable conse~ 
quence, absolutely required in all those to whom the justification of the 
Gospel is freely imparted; if they really believe that without holimess no 
man shall see the Lord; if, in short, they believe the solemu declaration 
of the Redeemer himself, what conceivable difference is there between 
us? That which is an indispensable requisite, a consequence, without 
which the original gratuity is rendered ineffectual, is, in fact, a condition, 
in whatever language you may announce or explain it.”—-pp. 407, 408. 
“Tt is hardly necessary to say, in conclusion, that those who 
have no further acquaintance with Bishop Walker than that which 
may, be found from this volume, will arrive at the very same con- 
clusion which has been drawn by others, who have known and 
watched his career for many years, namely, that he isa sound and 
able divine, and that his elevation to the episcopal rank may be a 
matter of just congratulation among all real well-wishers to the 
Church in Scotland. 
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Art. 1X.— Christianity always Progressive; being the Chris- 
. tian Advocate’s Publication for the Year 1829. By Hugh 
James Rose, B.D. Christian Advocate in the University, of 
Cambridge. London. Rivingtons. 1829. 


Every one, we presume, will agree with Mr. Rose in thinking 
that the objection to Christianity on account of its want of unr 
versality, is one of the most usual, as well as the most. effectual 
arguments against it. ‘The reason is satisfactorily explained when 
he adds, that this objection is capable of being shortly and point- 
edly stated, while every answer to it, whatever path it may subse+ 
quently pursue, must be founded on a comprehensive view of 
God’s moral government of the world, a subject embracing many 
very extensive and difficult considerations. 
The analogy so clearly explained by Butler, is the most con- 
clusivye answer to this objection. Natural religion as, maintained 
by the modern Deist is beset with as many difficulties, and with 
the same-sort of difficulties, as Christianity itself. Assuming the 
existence, and attributes of God, the vices and misery of mankind, 
and their utter ignorance of their Maker stand im need of as much 
explanation, as the limited adoption, and limited effects of Réeve- 
lation. And unless the Atheist is to triumph over Deism, be- 
éause sin, and suffering are actually in the world—the Deist’ can 
vain no triumph over Christianity on account of its having failed 
to remove them. ‘The believer in God, and the believer in Chris- 
tianity must alike confess their inability to explain why the gifts 
of nature, and the gifts of grace are not more general, more com- 
plete and more effectual. . And the answer therefore, and as it 
seems to us the only unexceptionable answer to the Sceptic who 
quarrels with our faith for the reason now alleged, is that to be 
consistent, he cannot stop here—since his reasoning leads to an 
utter rejection of the Being and Providence of God. | ail 
But while this is the strict and philosophical reply to the m- 
fidel argument in question, there are doubtless many other con- 
siderations which may be properly brought forward, when the sub- 


ject comes under discussion, and the manner in which this has 


been done by Mr. Rose entitles him once more to the thanks of 
the friends of revealed truth. He states the objection with which 
he proposes to grapple in the following terms. ioe 


sat 
“If Christianity really came forth from God, and if it contain a 
promise and a prophecy that its light is to shine on all, how comes it 
that that promise and prophecy are yet unfulfilled? and that a religion 
which professes to be divine, should not at once establish a resistless 
sway over the consciences of individuals, and over the faith of nations? 
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If the knowledge of the Lord is ever to cover the earth, can it be 
Christianity which is to diffuse that knowledge, when, in so long a 
eriod, it has done so little, towards effecting the blessed and glorious 
parpose? But yet further ; can it be Christianity which is the desired, 
he’ longed-for revelation from a gracious God to his poor and miser- 
able creatures? Can that be the true light, which is to enlighten every 
man that cometh into the world, when, for many centuries, it ob- 
viously declined in purity and in influence, and, in the middle ages, 
lost so much of its bisgheae character, and approached so nearly to 
the character of a degraded and degrading superstition? When, in 
the words of a valuable and recent writer on prophecy, *‘ its dominion, 
wide as it has been in ancient and modern times, iad in regions rude 
or civilized, has yet only shared the world with other powers ofa gross 
heathenism unenlightened, and infidelity unreclaimed 
__ These are assuredly, at first sight, grave and serious questions; 
and, although, when further examined, their importance is diminished, 
yet they contain so much likely to produce an impression on weak and 
wavering minds, that they well deserve consideration and reply. .I 
shall, therefore, endeavour to show, that the apparent importancé of 
these arguments is derived, not from their intrinsic value, but from 
certain unreasonable expectations and assumptions connected with them, 
tespecting the progress of Christianity. It is always assumed, thatthat 
progress ought to be great and rapid: whereas there is nothing, either 
in. Scripture or the nature of things, which can justify us, in expecting 
any, but a: slow and laborious advancement of our religion; and a little 
reflection will show, that, though the leaven is to leaven the whole. three 
measures of meal, it is doing a work as effectual and as necessary, when 
completing its salutary operations on one portion, as when commencing 
them on others. 
~'' The observations which I have to offer, will arrange themselves 
under two principal heads. | 
It will be my first business to show, what it is reasonable :to:expect 
from Christianity; and I shall then inquire, whether those reasonable ex~ 
pectations have been fulfilled. ‘Che more important, however, of these 
questions, as regards the objections I have noticed, is undoubtedly 
the first; and it will be my endeavour now, to set those objections in 
their true light, by pointing out the obstacles, which, in a.world so con- 
stituted as ours, will ever be found ready to retard the progress, of 
religious and moral improvement. The result of the statement will be, 
think, a conviction, that, in considering the claims of Christianity, it 
is our business to inquire, rather, whether the tree of life is growing 
than whether its growth has been rapid, or whether it has as’ nearl 
attained its full dimensions, as a hasty judgment may decide that it 
should have done.’—pp. 11—13. 
This is the opening of Mr. Rose’s argument. We cannot 
follow him into its details, but his peroration may be submitted 
to our readers, and will put them in possession of the author's 


general views, and of the line of reasoning pursued in the work 
before us. 
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“ But the adversary will bid the advocate of Christianity cease from 
his exultation ; he will press upon him all the corruptions, whi¢h-mark 
it, as a public establishment; and on these he will insist, as a proof of 
weakness or of failure. There is, indeed, enough to mourn for ; enough 
fo seth sil by che 
is sti uted: still degra by the igacy and i : 
tatudes of its teachers; still devediol, by the fatal consequences of 
impurity in doctrine and in worship. But it is vain to deny, that, in 
many points, the prospect is brightening. Let it be permitted to the 
Protestant,—not speaking unchristianly, not uncharitably, not harshly, 
of that ancient form, to which, he must be mindful, that, under God’s 
blessing, he owes his own,—yet, let it be permitted to the Protestant, 
to remember and to rejoice, that the prospect is, in this respect, bright- 
ening; and that purer Christianity is tending to gain a wider sway. 
Here, indeed, we seem, with our limited comprehensions, to’ trace and 
— the characters of the same scheme of love aud goodness, 
which have marked the dealings of God with man, in all ages of reve- 

_ The Jew, coming forth from the carnal Egypt, was inclined to the 
gvossest idolatry ; but yet, he was just so far raised and elevated: in 
mind, by former traditions and revelations, as to be able to comprehend 
its evil and its danger ; to approve the better, even while'he chose the 
worse; and, therefore, the better was bestowed upon him, by a'gracious 
God. The leaven of truth was sent to work its way, and to extirpate 
the cureless evil of idolatry. The struggle was long and arduous: the 
rebellions great, the punishments awful. But the work was done at 
last; and idolatry was, finally, and for ever, expelled from the He 

“So it was, with the first introduction of Christianity, to the nations 
of the earth. Christianity, I mean, was introduced, long before it 
could (humanly speaking, and with reference to the state of public 
manners and opinions, ) be fully accepted. The goodness of our Father 
and God sent it, so soon as it could effect any good; so soon, a8 the 
spirit of the age could grapple with it at all. Then, the imperishable 
leaven was left to struggle and work its way, and to leaven the nations 
as it might. | 

‘* So it was, again, with the barbarous nations of Europe. Cor- 
rupted as Christianity was, when introduced to them, it was too pure, 
for their low nature fully to aceept or understand. But still it was 
able to work on them, though imperfectly and slightly ; to sow its secdl 
in fear, and so prepare the way, for future generations to reap ‘the 
fruit, in the gentle and sanctifying influence of love. vo jsf” 

“So is it, in these latter ages. From the days of Luther, to this 
hour, pure Christianity has been making progress. But we must re« 
member, that, as the purity of the doctrine increases, the difficulty of 
its acceptance increases also: and that, therefore, in the very nature of 
things, this most important part of the great work of the regeneration 
and restoration of mankind, must be the most slowly performed ; and 
more ages, perhaps, than the religion has yet seen, must be conse- 
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crated, to its gaining, not a wider territory, but, a firmer grasp, and 
stronger hold. In the better forms of Protestantism, we have) the 
Christian doctrine in its greatest purity: purity, too. great,:to meet 
with full acceptance at present, but not too great, for the full appre- 
hension of many; not too great, to shed infinite blessings now, and to 
produce effects inestimable hereafter. It is struggling with & world of 
evil; not ready, not glad, but still often able, to accept it, And thus, 
in the Christian world, we have all the varieties of a system: in one 


patel the pure truth triumphs; in another, it is maintaining anvars 


ous struggle; in a third, it is marred and mutilated, by:a: carnal 
and sensual form. But, under all these modifications, the leaven is 
still working; Christianity is variously preached, the valleys are ex+ 
alted, the hills are made low, and the way is preparing for that holier 
and better age of the Gospel dispensation, whose shoe-latchet the pre+ 
sent race may be unworthy to loose. We can see, if we will but watdl 
the signs of the times, that some of the regions which still suffer from 
an irrational form of worship, are i, their portals, for the recep. 
tion of a purer system. The struggle will be often severe, before that 
paves system can gain a footing; and long protracted, before it is\esta- 

ished and triumphant. Nor must we shut our eyes to the sad: warar 
ings, given alike, by revelation, by reason, and by experiences, That 
the love of many shall wax cold, that iniquity shall. abound,:even in 
the latter days, all Scripture teaches; and the sealed book of pr 
with mysterious voice, warns of apostasy and failure, even in ‘the 
closing scenes of the Gospel. Reason, also, and experience tells us, 
that man, the agent of God, is still frail and peccable: that: he will, 
sometimes, be deficient in zeal for the propagation of the Gospel, 
sometimes will sully its purity; but that, in the end, failure, and:mis- 
management, will alike receive the chastisements of Him, who rnleth 
over all; who im the heavenly scheme; and who forwards:it itor 
day, by the powerful lessons which the grief and the. woe of yesterday 

** Such is the prospect, which a survey of the state of the Christian 
Church nts; and such reason for joy and thankfulness, does. it 


give. Nor have we less reason to glow with exultation, when we look _ 


to the influence of Christianity in the moral world. bias 

** I speak not in forgetfulness of, nor without a deep and bitter 
mourning for, the yet wide reign, and wasting power, of indifference 
and sin. I know, and I lament, the snares of wealth, the enthralments 


of luxury, the ravages of ambition. I behold, arrayed against us, all 


the fatal adversaries of our pure and holy religion. om 

“ Yet, over all these melancholy and mournful thoughts, there 
arises, in triumph, the remembrance of all that Christianity Aas done, 
and is now doing. Of its most difficult conquests, indeed, a large por- 
tion is overlooked by the humaneye. While the evil done in its name, 
is seen by all, and dwelt upon in triumph by the adversary,—its pure 
and holy.conquests are often effected in stillness and silence; in the 
abode of poverty, in the obscurity of humble and retired life. .Who 
is there, that has seen a true Christian, in his life and his death? Who, 
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that has seen the holy calm that sheds itself over that soul, where 
grace has triumphed over passion, where envy, and hatred, and pride, 
are sounds unknown? Who, that has seen the bright and holy glow 
of devotion diffused over the countenance? Who, that has “a the 


fervid accents of a Christian prayer? Who, that knows the joy of a 


Christian's communion with his Maker, the devout aspirations of a 
soul which is the temple of the Holy Spirit, adorned and sanctified by 
his best and richest gifts and graces? Who, that has seen the Chris- 
tian struggling with the storms of life,—though cast down, not de- 
stroyed; though perplexed, not in despair ; submitting, with humble, 
resignation, to the correction of his heavenly Father; and gathering 
the peaceable fruits of righteousness, from the seed which was sown in 
tribulation and tears? And yet more, who, that hath seen that sight, 
on which angels look with joy; that hallowed bed, where a Christian 
renders up his soul, as to a faithful Creator; where, with no vain dis- 
play, no idle rapture, the dying saint, knowing, of a truth, that he is 
faithful who promised, relies, in the last awful scenes of life, with hum- 
ble confidence, on that hand, which has borne him through all the | 
storms and struggles of his earthly pilgrimage, and which will now 
cheer and comfort him, in his passage through the dark valley of the 
shadow of death? This is, not what Christianity can do, but what it 
does, day by day; not what it does, for the learned and enlightened 
Christian only, but what it does, to shed light and joy, over the humble 
abode of the lowly and ignorant.”—pp. 88—93. 

‘* The views and contemplations, again, in which the religion of 
Christ engages mankind, relate to high, and noble, and heavenly ob- 
jects ; and, with a voice, which, in the better moods of mind, man can- 
not disobey, call him off from lower occupations, as unworthy alike of 
his nature and his destiny; and thus tend, beyond all os to 
the elevation of every faculty, both of mind and heart. Nor does it 
seem possible to over-calculate the moral change, and the unspeakable 
advancement of mankind,—no longer taught to look up with venera- 
tion, to the wretched creatures of the heathen mythology, no longer 
left to live, with nothing to love, and nothing to fear ; with nothing to 
hope, to lean on, to believe. Let us look to the lowliest village church 
in this happy land ; to the humblest pastor, and the simplest flock. 
Let us remember, as we see them pouring forth from its humble portal, 
what words have been on all lips, what thoughts in many hearts ; what 
thoughts of majesty and holiness, what love, what reliance, what confi- 
dence—and then, if we are not faithless to the digntty of that soul, 
which, though deteriorated, still retains the stamp of its Maker, let us 
believe, if we can, that no good has been effected, no passion softened 
and checked, no desire for the graces of a Christian temper implanted. 
Let this sight be compared, not with the population that collected, like 
our barbarous forefathers, or like the savages of modern days, to per- 
form their bloody worship in the sight of the bright sun, or shining stars 
of heaven; but with the population which poured forth from the lofty 
portals of some splendid temple of the polished Athens, to join in the 
iniquities of a Bacchanalian procession ; or with that which at this very 
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time assembles in the distant realms of Hindostan, sometimes for deeds 
‘of €rnelty and death, sometimes for services so revolting, that the'Very 
Brahmin of better mind hides his face for shame, and sheds the burnthg 
“tear of Oo anit tn the infamy of that religion of which he is the’ mi- 
‘nistér ;—Tet but this comparison’be simply made, ‘and then let’ it*he 
asked, what'has Christianity done ?”—pp. 
And if'these things be so, it would be almost an insult, alike-'to 
‘ Christianity and to man, to inquire inio facts; to ask, if a religion, 
"possessing such moral influence, and such powerful motives to forbid 
and to command,—has produced any effects. It would be to’ ask, 
‘whether man be susceptible of elevated thoughts, of cheering hopes,”of 
~ ennobling joy, and of salutary fear. The prophet’s vision, indéed; the 
'férvid desires of the good man, and the sanguine anticipations!of the 
- imaginative one, may, doubtless, shadow forth a picture of beauty’ and 
’ of excellence, which cannot be realized in the Christian world.” ‘But 
can we live in it—with a knowledge of what the ‘boasted reason’ ahd 
strength’of ancient wisdom and morals could effect; of the reckléss- 
~ ‘ness of the holy claims of man on his brother man; and of. the awful 
‘pollution, pervading the whole tone of ancient society, and casting her 
“accursed chains even around the poet and the sage,—and then can, we 
‘Yook at the blessed effects of that systematic charity, which owed its 
-éxisten¢e to Christianity ; at the purity and sanctity of 
-thenits ; “at the legible characters in which the sublime truths inculeated 
bythe Gospel, aré impressed on‘every institution of public life, did-on 
the intercourse of man with man,—can we look at these things, arid fiot 
blush ‘to question for a moment the salutary and blessed operations of 
‘the Gospel? But I desist and forbear. It weré vain to present a pic- 
‘ture to those who cannot and will not regard it ; to those, who, in this 
“country and at this day, can require the office at our hands.” ; 
The Appendix contains a collection of notes and illustrations, 
with references to the principal authors who have preceded, Mr. 
Rose in their inquiries ‘upon. the subject of his work, and with a 
selection from some of their principal writings. | If the great ar- 
gument to which they relate were always handled with: the; skill 
which is exhibited on the present occasion, the Sceptic would 
soon be deprived of one of his most effectual weapons. ‘The 
narrow view of God’s dispensations which is presented to the 
world by a large and active, and somewhat ignorant body of 
Christians, has a directly opposite tendency; and we rejoice to 
_ think that the effects of their blunders must at least be neutralized 
by the comprehensive reasoning and profound learning of Mr. 
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Arr. X.—A Sermon for the Sons of the Clergy in the Diocese 
of Durham, preached at St. Nicholas Church, Newcastle, Sep- 
tember 3, 1829. By William, Lord Bishop of Durham. Ox- 
ford: J. Parker. London: Messrs. Rivington. 1850. 


In noticing single sermons, especially those in which there is 
much to admire, and nothing to condemn, our chief object is to 
give the widest possible circulation to the sentiments of the 
preacher. The discourses of two distinguished prelates which are 
now before us, have excited general attention, both in the dis- 
tricts to which they immediately apply, and also in the more 
extended circle of academical and metropolitan society. But 
still we conceive that by extracting several of the principal pas- 
sages, and leaving them with little or no commentary to our 
readers, we may be the humble instruments of conveying valuable 
information and instruction to quarters where a single sermon 
can seldom penetrate. We proceed therefore, without further 
preface, to carry this purpose into execution. 

The Bishop of Durham commences his discourse from Matt. 
v. 13, 14, by remarking upon the lofty tone in which our Lord 
speaks of the influence which his religion was to have upon the 
interests of all mankind, and preceeds to show that these intima- 
tions have been most amply verified. 


“* With this impression upon our minds, it will hardly be deemed un- 
suitable to the present occasion, if I urge the remarkable representation 
here given by our Lord of the part to be sustained throughout the 
world by his faithful disciples, not only as proving their general obliga- 
tion, at all times and under all circumstances, to uphold his religion ‘ in 
spirit and in truth:’ but also as indicating the special duties more im- 
mediately incumbent upon ourselves, the clergy and laity of our own 
communion, with reference to existing circumstances, and to the actual 
state of the Christian Church. 

** Historians of that Church, and commentators on its truths, must 
have investigated these subjects to little purpose, if they have failed to 
convince all who are not unwilling to be convinced, that to CurisTIANITY 
the world at large is more deeply indebted for its most invaluable bless- 
ings, than to any other known cause whatsoever. ‘This position may be 
broadly and unreservedly stated, notwithstanding the incidental evils 
acknowledged to have arisen from the corruption of Christianity itself, 
or from its having been too often perverted to purposes wholly adverse 
to its character and object. ‘When we speak of the beneficial influence 
of the Gospel, we speak of it as exhibiting the pure and genuine doctrine 
of its heavenly Founder and his Apostles ; not as the folly or wickedness 
of man may have occasionally presented it to our view. To cursory 
observers it may, in particular cases, seem difficult to separate these 
views. But for the satisfaction of the more discerning and considerate, 
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we may confidently appeal to the evidence of history. Let such an one 
examine the records of times antecedent to Christianity. Let bim read 
and adinire—for who can fail to admire ?—the collective wisdom of the 
great masters of Greece and Rome ; of men labouring with a strength 
of intellect, and an unweariedness of research, never surpassed in after- 
times, and, in some instances, with an integrity of purpose worthy of 
imitation even by the most conscientious Christian. ‘Then let him ex- 
amine the results. Let him see what benefits, in either case, have 
accrued to the great mass of mankind, what errors and vices have been 


_ corrected, what advancement made in social or individual happiness, in 


consequence of these researches and these labours. To such a compara- 
tive investigation of the actual effects of Pagan and of Christian instruc- 
tion, we need not hesitate to challenge any dispassionate inquirer. 

‘** 1 do not mean, however, to enter into the proofs of this, on the 
present occasion. But rather assuming it as a point not likely to be 
questioned by those who now hear me, | proceed to considerations more 
immediately affecting ourselves in the present day, as members of ‘ that 
pure and apostolical branch of the Church of Christ, established in this 
kingdom.’ 

“ Tf Christianity was designed by its divine Author for the general 
improvement of mankind in the things most essential to their present 
and eternal welfare, and to reclaim them from those errors and vices to 
which they were most fatally prone, what a weight of duty falls upon 
its professed disciples, and especially upon the ordained dispensers of its 
inestimable benefits, to carry this design, as far as human means can 
avail, into full effect! If Christians are ‘ the sa/t of the earth,’ to purify 
the world, what ought to be their own purity of principle and conduct ? 
For ‘ if the salt have lost its savour, wherewith shall it be salted?’ If 
they are ‘ the dight of the world,’ how does it behove them to take heed 
that the light that is in them be not darkness !”—pp. 8—11. 


‘“* Another important inference may be also deduced from these injunc- 
tions. When our Lord designates his followers as persons distinct from 
the rest of mankind, he seems not obscurely to intimate—what was 
afterwards more explicitly revealed—the institution of that Church, 
which from the close of bis ministry to the final consummation of all 
things, was to testify of Him; upholding, entire and undefiled, the doc- 
trine and discipline, the practical union of Faith, Hope, and Charity, 


essential to the great purpose of his heavenly mission. When he subse- ° 


quently predicted of that Church, ‘ that the gates of hell should not 
prevail against it ;;—when he spake of gathering together his people as 
‘ one fold under one Shepherd ;’—when he enjoined bis Apostles to ‘ go 
and teach all nations,’ promising to be ‘ with them always, even unto 
the end of the world;'—it became still more evident, not only that a 
visible body of believers was thus to be constituted in his name, and to 
be perpetuated under his all-powerful guidance and protection; but also 
that, through their agency and instrumentality, would be accomplished 
what he had at first predicted of them, that they were to be ‘ the salt of 
the earth,’ and ‘ the light of the world.’ 

‘“ Here, then, we may perceive the fallacy of two very opposite notions, 
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entertained by. different parties, hardly more at variance with each other 


than with Christianity itself. Sometimes it is alleged, that religion is 
merely a creature of the State, an invention of Auman policy, for the 
better government of mankind. Sometimes it is said to be so exclu- 
sively an affair between God and a man’s own conscience, that any in- 
terference with it, on the part of the State, is iniquitous and oppres ssive. 
These opinions, both equally untenable, originate in a palpable miscon- 
ception of the subject. It is demonstrable, that the Christian religion 
neither was, nor could have been, an human invention. The evidences 
of its truth, both external and internal, completely negative the suppo- 
sition. Nevertheless, it is so essentially beneficial, so absolutely necessary 
to the good of man, that no legislators or governors can be justified in 
disregarding its pretensions, when those pretensions have once been 
made known. True religion bears the stamp of Divine authority. False 
religions are the inventions of imposture or delusion. ‘The latter no 
legislators can have a right to enforce. The former no earthly powers 
can set aside, or even neglect, with impunity. ‘The State, therefore, not 
only has a right, but is in duty bound to uphold it. The general good, 
and the good of individuals, require this; and so far from interference in 


this respect being oppressive or unjust, every body politic is deeply 


responsible for its discharge of this, the most sacred of all obligations. 
The contrary supposition seems to set at nought the belict of a Divine 
interposition in the affairs of states and kingdoms, and to forget that the 
are dependent on the will of Him ‘whose kingdom ruleth over all.’ To 
whom, indeed, can our Lord’s admonitions in the text be more applicable, 
than to those whom the providence of God hath placed in high stations 
on the earth, to whom the charge of Rulers is assigned, and whose spe- 
cial office it is to be ‘ the ministers of God for good?’ Fearful is the 
responsibility which every government incurs in this respect. In what- 
ever hands the power may be placed, on the exercise of that power, 
with reference to this weightiest of all human concerns, may greatly 
depend the measure of good or evil with which the Divine Providence 
shall see fit to visit nations in their collective capacity ; as well as the 
individual interests, temporal and eternal, of the millions of whom those 
nations are composed. 

* Still we are told, that ‘ Religion, even the Christian Religion, is a 
concern of man with his Maker ‘alone ; a subject fitter for the closet 
than the senate; a subject, not for legislative enactments; but to be 
left to every man’s private consideration, unbiassed by the favour or 
disfavour of the public voice.” Indeed! How, then, shall either the 
legislative or the executive government of the country fulfil the injunc- 
tion of that Religion, ‘ Let your light so shine before men, that they 
may see your good works, and glorify your Father which is in heaven?’ 
How shall this precept be adequately fulfilled, if no public, no autho- 
ritative cognizance is to be taken of ‘religious opinions? How can the 
light * shine before men,” how can it ‘ glorify our Father which is in hea- 
ven, if no efficient measures be adopted, to diffuse, to preserve, and 
to perpetuate its influence throughout the social body? The injunc- 
tion, in its full spirit and signification, seems scarcely more imperative 
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upon individuals in their personal capacity, than it is upon the supreme 
powers of the State, collectively considered, so far as they are invested 
with means and capabilities of forwarding the same blessed purpose. 

‘ From the time that Christianity became the prevalent religion of 
the Roman empire, the principle of an alliance between it and the tem- 
poral powers has been, more or less effectively, acted upon throughout 
the Christian world. And although grievous mistakes have not un- 
frequently been made, as to the mode of effecting this, yet has the 
principle itself never, till in comparatively modern times, been made a 
subject of controversy. Nations and rulers professing the Christian 
faith have, almost as with one consent, acted on the persuasion, that 
religion is indispensable to the welfare of the State, that the Christian 
religion is that which can alone be recognised as the truth, and that 
therefore to exhibit and uphold it in its genuine purity and lustre, is a 
consideration paramount to every other, under a Christian government, 

“ With this train of facts, as well as of reasoning, presented to our con- 
templation, none who live under a government so happily constituted 
as our own, can be at a loss to discern the path which true national 
policy, as well as a conscientious regard to our personal welfare, directs 
us to pursue. No member of the State, be his condition what it may, 
is unconcerned in this matter. No true patriot, no faithful legislator 
or ruler, can exonerate himself from this responsibility, in the sight of 
God and his country. It is at the peril of every individual among us 
that he treats with indifference or neglect, much more with contempt 
or hostility, the means with which Providence hath graciously blessed 
this nation, of preserving the most precious treasure ever bestowed on 
man.”-—pp. 13—19. 


“« My object, in these observations, is to impress upon the minds of 
the Clergy, on the one hand, a due sense of the awful responsibility of 
their station and office ; and upon those of the Laity, on the other, the 
scarcely less sacred obligation that lies upon them, to uphold the reli- 
gious Establishments of the country, for the public good. It is a nar- 
row, a sordid, and a most inadequate view of the subject, to regard 
such an Establishment as ours as a concern in which the Clergy alone 
have an interest ; as if there were nothing in it to be considered, but the 
distinctions, emoluments, or privileges, attached to it by virtue of its 
connection with the State. The Laity do great injustice to themselves, 
as well as to us, whenever they entertain so unworthy a persuasion. 
The very foundation of our Establishment, even of its temporalities and 
secular advantages, is the public good. It is designed to confer upon 
the whole community the inestimable benefits of Christianity. It is 
intended to ensure to every member of the State a full and equal par- 
ticipation in those benefits. The temporal privileges belonging to it 
are bestowed, only for the purpose of rendering the attainment of that 
object more certain and effectual. They are mcidental to the Institu- 
tion itself, not essential to it. ‘The Church might still be a Church, 
without these; but it would be a Church divested of a large portion of 
its power to communicate general good. Shorn of these advantages, 
it might, indeed, present to the world an edifying spectacle of suffering 
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integrity, and might preserve from total extinction the lustre of reli- 
gious truth; but it would be incapacitated, in a great degree, from ex- 
ercising its functions with that benefit to the community at large, which 
must ever be the main object of its concern. 

‘** Nor is this the whole evil to be apprehended from the depression 
of the Church. Christianity itself could hardly fail, without some mi- 
raculous interposition on its behalf, to droop and diminish. Security 
would be wanting for ‘ unity of the spirit,’ for ‘the bond of peace,’ 
for ‘ righteousness of life.’ Not only would sound doctrine be put to 
hazard; but pure morals, social confidence, individual integrity, the 
best sympathies of our nature, the conjugal, parental, and filial affec- 
tions, the love of peace, the love of order, ‘ whatsoever things are 
lovely, whatsoever things are of good report,’—all would, more or 
less, suffer from depriving the State of this its firmest hold upon the 
hearts and minds of men. And even admitting the probability that 
every man for himself would still retain some reverence for Christianity, 
and some sincerity in the profession of it, yet would so much dis- 
cordancy, so much doubt and dissatisfaction, almost inevitably prevail, 
as to frustrate (as far as human means could frustrate) some of the main 


purposes for which the Gospel itself was imparted to mankind.”—pp. 
21—24. 


“* With respect to the particular Institution we are now assembled to 
support, I am solicitous to present it to you in this point of view, not 
because [ am aprehensive that it is in any danger of failing or diminish- 
ing,were it left to the unassisted efforts of our own body in this diocese ; 
(among whom, I am persuaded, that, even under the most untoward 
circumstances, both means and inclination would still be found to carr 
on its operations with full eflect;)—but because it is, above all, de- 
sirable, for the welfare of the whole body politic, that the most perfect 
inter-community of interest and of feeling should prevail between the 
Laity and the Clergy; between every member of the Church, be his 
station secular or spiritual. Such an interchange of good offices must 
ever be, to both parties, of incalculable value. While Clerical charity, 
on the one hand, is freely and unsparingly extended to the Laity, fos- 
tering every benevolent institution for the supply of their exigencies, 
of whatever description; the charity of the Laity will not be restricted 
to Laymen alone, nor bestowed with a niggard or reluctant hand, when 
the wants of the Parochial Clergy, or of their widows and orphans, 
solicit their helping hand. In such cases, it were an error both of the 
head and heart, to suppose that any separation of interests exists. Nor 
is it philanthropy alone that urges to this interchange of duty and aftec- 
tion. It is the imperative demand of religion itself. ‘ Let a man,’ 
says the Apostle, ‘ so account of us as ministers of Christ, and stewards 
of the mysteries of God.’ Let him regard the spiritual Pastors of the 
flock, as having this especial claim upon his consideration ; in its con- 
sequences no less important to himself, than to them who are its im- 
mediate objects. ‘This is the powerful link that binds together the 
Laity and the Clergy. Nor can any other sentiment fully compensate 
the want of that feeling which arises simply from a right estimate of 
this pastoral connection. ‘* Sce how these Christians love one another,’ 
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was observed of the primitive disciples, even by their relentless enemies. 
And whence, chiefly, did that love arise, but from this powerful bond 
of union? How earnestly was the same sentiment also inculcated by 
our Lord himself; with whom no image appears to have been more 
strongly impressed upon his own mind, than that of the good Shepherd, 
‘who knoweth his sheep, and is known of them; who goeth before 
them, and they follow him; for they know his voice: but a stranger 
will they not follow, for they know not the voice of strangers.’ Happy 
were it for us, if we could hope to see such representations as these 
more generally realized in the present day. But it is among the most 
discouraging circumstances with which we have now to contend, that 
they are daily less and less regarded, and almost vanishing from our 
view. <A sort of anti-pastoral spirit, singularly characteristic of mo- 
dern times, continually undermines our best efforts; nor could the 
enemies of religion more effectually paralyse our labours, than by thus 
endeavouring to dislodge us from our strongest hold upon the hearts 
and affections of the people.”—pp. 26—29. 

At a time when the connection between Church and State ts 
formidably menaced from without, and there are persons even 
within the sanctuary who appear to desire a dissolution of the 
bond, we trust that the seasonable warning of the Bishop of Dur- 
ham will receive that attention to which it is, on many accounts, 
indisputably entitled. 


Art. X1.—A Sermon preached at the Re-opening of Abergavenny 
Church, on Sunday, September 20, 1829. By Edward Lord 
Bishop of Llandaff.  Rivingtons, London, 1830.  8vo. 


pp. 24. 


Tue first part of this discourse points out an important difference 
between two grand divisions of Dissenters from the Church of 
England. Having adverted to the divisions which prevailed 
among Primitive Christians, the Bishop of Llandaff proceeds as 
follows :— 


“ The true inference to be drawn from the wide prevalence of such 
evils is, that they are a lesson and an awakening call upon us not to be 
backward in our own duty ; not to suffer any of these things to be laid 
to our charge; and to reflect seriously and honestly, whether much of 
what we disapprove and lament has not arisen out of our own negligence 
and supineness. 

“Tf, for example, with an increasing population we have not made 
increased provision for social worship, and for regular instruction within 
the pale of the Church; if, while the rich and middling classes have 
been well accommodated, our poorer brethren have been little regarded ;, 
can we wonder at them, can we blame them, for resorting to other places 
of worship, and to preachers from whom they certainly hear much of the 
word of God, although mixed with error and enthusiasm, and although 
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derived from no better authority than the impulse of their own minds, 
or the appointment of individuals equally selt-constituted with them- 
selves ? 

“The language I now use may sound to some ears, in this age of 
affected liberality, harsh and intolerant. But it is a perversion of the 
term liberality to apply it to those whose opinions and principles sit loose 
upon them, or, as is not unfrequently done, to those who have no reli- 
gious principles at all. ‘True liberality consists, if 1 know any thing of 
the force or meaning of words, in bearing with those who differ from us, 
in using them kindly, gently, and respectfully; not in sinking the dif- 
ference that subsists between us upon matters of high importance; not 
in explaining it away, and pretending to treat it lightly; not in surren- 
dering sacred truths, in order to catch temporary applause or popularity. 
For it these things are held to be matters’ of indifference, what merit is 
there in tolerating them? How can that be called liberality, which 
concedes nothing? Or if they be not matters of indifference, how can 
that be called candour or charity, or even honesty, which tends to con- 
firm men in error, to separate them from the true Church, and thus to 
hazard their future salvation ? 

“If [ were asked for a model of true liberality in religious matters, 
I would refer to the beautiful apostrophe of one who had been himself 
reviled, insulted, persecuted even to the death, with the utmost rage and 
violence by the very people of whoin he thus speaks. ‘ Brethren, my 
heart's desire and prayer to God for Isracl is, that they might be saved. 
For I bear them record that they have a zeal for God, but not according 
to knowledge.’ 

‘* Be it our care to imitate the bright example of St. Paul in endea- 
vouring to bring back the sheep that go astray, to explain to them and 
to keep constantly before their minds the sacred, the indispensable duty 
of maintaining a strict communion with that Church which Christ 
tounded, if they would secure to themselves the benefits which he pro- 
mised to that Church, and which he purchased with his own blood. 

‘* And here not only candour and equity, but a just sense of the con- 
stitution of Christ’s Church, compels me to draw a marked line of dis- 
tinction between those whose religious assemblies are supplementary, as 
it were, to our own establishment, offering spiritual comfort and instruc- 
tion to hundreds unable to find it elsewhere, and those organized com- 
munities which exclude from their society any that communicate in the 
blessed sacrament of the Lord’s Supper with the national Church. 

“Of the former I would not only think and speak mildly, but in 
many cases I would commend the piety and zeal which animates them, 
full of danger as it is to depart from the apostolic ordinance, even in 
matters of outward discipline and order. ‘The author and founder of 
those societies (for he was careful himself to keep them from being 
formed into a sect) was a regularly ordained minister, a man orthodox 
in his belfef, simple and disinterested in his own views, and adorned with 
the most amiable and distinguishing virtues of a true Christian. He 
found thousands of his countrymen, though nominally Christians, yet as 
ignorant of true Christianity as infidels and heathens; and in too many 
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instances (it is useless to conceal or disguise the fact) ignorant, either 
through the inattention of Government in not providing for increased 
numbers, or through the carelessness and neglect of those whom the 
national Church had appointed to be their pastors. 

“‘ But the beginning of schism, like that of strife, is as when ‘one 
letteth out water. The gentle stream of piety and benevolence in which 
this practice originated, irrigating only and refreshing some parched or 
barren lands, soon became a swelling and rapid torrent, widening as it 
flowed on, and opening for itself a breach, which it may yet require the 
care and prudence of ages to close. And even the pious author himself 
was not proof against that snare of Satan, which, through the vanity 
and weakness of human nature, led him in bis latter years to assume the 
authority of an apostle, and to establish a fraternity within the Church, 
to be called after his own name, and to remain a lasting monument of 
his activity and zeal. But over errors such as these let us cast a veil; 
and rather rejoice in reflecting on the many whom he reclaimed from 
sin and wickedness, and taught to seek for salvation through the merits 
of their Saviour. 

“Of such I repeat, wherever a like deficiency of religious means is 
found, we ought to speak not only with tenderness, but with brotherly 
love and esteem. Far different is my judgment at least of those who 
seek to create and to perpetuate separation from the Church, who even 
venture (for such I hear there are in this place and neighbourhood) to 
forbid their. followers to hold communion with the national Church, who 
even threaten them with expulsion from their own society, if ever they 
receive the blessed sacrament of the Lord’s Supper at our hands. What 
is this, my brethren, but to tear asunder the very body of Christ, to set 
up an altar of their own, in opposition to that which no one, not even 
our bitterest enemies of the Protestant faith, ever denied to be dul 
served by us; and at which many even of the corrupt Church of Rome 
allow us to be equally authorized to serve with themselves. Of such 
teachers then I do not hesitate to say, in the language of the Apostle, 
that ‘ when the Lord Jesus Christ shall judge the quick and the dead at 
his appearing and his kingdom,’ he will require the souls of these his 
injured and deluded servants at their hands. 

“‘ Of these too, it is often observable that they do not come in to 
supply the defect of the regular ministry, cultivating only a waste and 
neglected vineyard, and bringing the tidings of the Gospel to a benighted 
or forgotten people. Too often is it the very reverse of all this; too 
often is a conscientious and zealous minister molested in his sacred duty, 
thwarted in the most holy exercise of his functions, and defrauded of 
those disciples whom he was willing and anxious to train in the right 
way. Where the harvest is indeed plenteous, and the labourers are few, 
we cannot blame the services even of those whom our Lord hath not 
hired. But to enter upon another man’s labours—to draw away the 
sheep of his fold—to weaken their reverence and attachment to their 
appointed guide, when he is still at his post, and faithful to bis charge, 
is conduct which stands plainly condemned in almost every page of the 
apostolic writings, and is one of those acts of obedience which, although 
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I never wish to see them punished by human laws, will doubtless incur 


the displeasure of Him that judgeth righteously at the last day.”— 
p- l. 


Having presented us with this clear view of the state of reli- 
gious sects, the learned Preacher contrasts the order and regularity 
observed by the Church of England at the Reformation, with the 
discord and confusion to be found among the Dissenters. His 
remarks upon the Liturgy, and upon the use and abuse of 
Psalmody, are particularly interesting. 


* One of the most illustrious proofs of the Christian moderation and 
good sense with which the Reformers of our Church executed their great 
work consists in the Liturgy they compiled, and which serves all the 
purposes of public worship at the present day. Yet are the main parts 
of that Liturgy derived from the forms in use during our subjugation to 
the Romish See. Not a few indeed have descended from the most an- 
cient and the purest times; but much also is preserved from those middle 
ages, when false doctrines and superstitious ceremonies grew up with, 
and even choked the good seed of eternal life. Yet did these wise and 
holy men content themselves with casting the bad away, while they care- 
fully preserved whatever either in sevtiment, or language, or dress, or 
ceremony, was decent and solemn, and agreeable to God's word, and 
tending to edification. 

“ Now to the use of this form of public prayer, together with the 
rites and ordinances prescribed therein, does the apostolic precept of my 
text principally apply. Let there be no causeless divisions and innova- 
tions, no presumptuous conceit in a man’s own opinion, opposed to the 
authorized regulations of the Church, Uniformity itself when proceed- 
ing from a right principle, frem a love of decency and peace and order, 
and from a respect for those who have the rule over you in spiritual 
matters, is a lovely and a praiseworthy thing, and is doubtless pleasing in 
the sight of God. Still more is it pleasing to him when the heart is 
moved by what the lips utter, and feels its devotion heightened by sym- 
pathy with those around us; when all with one mind and one mouth 
glorify God, even the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. And truly there 
is not a more aflecting, I had almost said a more sublime spectacle, cer- 
tainly not one which we have reason to think the angels in heaven con- 
template with more juy, than that of a congregation united in heart and 
voice, and guided by those whom the authority of Christ their Saviour 
has set over them, offering the tribute of praise and thanksgiving to the 

Father of mercies, for those blessings which, through the medium of the 
Son and of the Holy Spirit, have been bestowed upon them. 

“It is one of the great improvements of the reformed Liturgy over 
the practice of the Romish Church, that the WHOLE CONGREGATION are 
thus invited to take part in the service, instead of gazing merely upon 
the ministration of the priests, or listening to the prayers and the exhor- 
tations uttered by ¢hem. This participation is of two kinds, one in the 
act of devotional singing, the other in uttering aloud some ner 
portions of the service, either jointly with the minister, or in due con- 
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nexion with his words. Upon both these subjects I am desirous of using 
this opportunity briefly to address you, and I trust you will receive what 
I say as coming from one who is not seeking to magnify his office, but 
to impress upon your minds the sentiments which have been long familiar 
to his own, and which he is persuaded will tend, if generally adopted, 
to the comfort and the well-being of the Church. 

“ Few things are more interesting and affecting in public worship 
than pure Psalmody, or can boast a higher sanction from the practice of 
the Apostles, and even of our Lord himself; and those of the congrega- 
tion who cultivate the talent they may possess, for the purpose of leading 
and encouraging the rest in this interesting duty, are justly entitled to 
our commendation and our thanks. Yet there are few things which 
stand more in need of discreet and sober regulation than Church Psal- 
mody. Daily experience proves that it is liable to abuse, to excess, and 
to improprieties of various kinds. In some instances it has been carried 
so far as to absorb a great portion of the time required for other duties : 
in others it has imperceptibly become rather a display of skill, or more 
frequently an attempt at that display, instead of the sober and devout 
service of a brotherhood met together in Christ's name for their common 
edification. 

“ The danger of these irregularities points out the reasonableness, or 
rather I might say the necessity of vesting a discretionary controul in the 
ministers of the Church; and I cannot but think that every considerate 
and candid person will cheerfully conform to what is thus directed by 
proper authority, and in all cases where the humours and inclinations ot 
men disagree, will support by his example and influence that authorit 
which is instituted for the peace and common benefit of the whole. ‘To 
the ministers themselves, in the exercise of this discretion, I would 
strongly recommend them, as a general guiding principle, to prefer that 
mode of Psalmody which, being plain, grave and solemn, is likely to 
induce the largest portion of the congregation to join in performing it. 

* But it is not by the introduction of Psalmody only, as I before 
observed, that the framers of our Liturgy provided for the union of the 
whole congregation in social worship. You perceive, by the structure 
and order of the prescribed service, that a part is studiously allotted to 
the people, as well as to the minister; a part which those who have a 
just regard for spiritual ordinances must admit to be their duty to per- 
form, although the omission may be countenanced by numbers equally 
silent; or where numbers do join, yet may in the multitude escape 
observation. 

“* And here, my brethren, permit me to speak freely with you upon a 
point, which is really of greater importance than is commonly imagined. 
This is one of the grand characteristics which distinguishes our service 
from the corrupt ritual of the Church of Rome; and I grieve to see it 
either coldly and carelessly performed, or even, as is too often the case, 
absolutely and systematically neglected. But is it not doing despite to 
that Church of which you are incorporated members, thus wilfully to 
refuse compliance with one of her established ordinances? Is it not 
inconsistent with the very idea of social worship (one great benefit of 
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which is to kindle a common feeling, and to animate a torpid spirit) to 
remaiv silent yourselves, when it belongs to you to utter with your lips 
the beautiful language of a Liturgy, the purest perhaps and the most 
complete that was ever in use with any community of Christians. 
Surely if the heart is ready, the tongue will not refuse its office. Does 
not nature itself dictate this office as an evidence of internal approbation 
and consent to what is then doing? And if we withhold that token of 
fellowship and good-will, must it not at least impress those around us with 
an idea of our indifference, and must it not tend to damp and to deaden 
that feeling of devotion in others, which we ought rather to assist and 
to encourage by our own example ? 

“* In the act of Psalmody, it is true, many a willing heart may feel an 
inability to participate, and a fear lest the service should be hindered 
and impaired rather than aided by their means. But it is not so, it 
never can be so, with the responses appointed for the congregation. In 
this solemn service all voices may, and you will bear with me, I trust, 
when I add, all ought to join. It is a holy chorus, which doubtless 
ascends to the throne of grace not less acceptably or less effectually than 
the more melodious strains of music, and which cannot but be pleasing 
before God, when it proceeds from his creatures assembled in the name 
of their Redeemer, and conforming to the rule of that Church which he 
founded and purified for himself, and in which he is, and ever will be, 
invisibly present unto the end of the world. 

‘“ T have dwelt longer, perhaps, upon this point than its importance 
may, in your estimation, seem to warrant. But a true churchman, or 
what is nearly the same thing, a sincere, devout, and humble Christian, 
will never deem any thing slight or unimportant which belongs to the 
public service of God: and if he knows that it not only is required of 
him by competent authority, but that his brother may be edified, and 
comforted, and encouraged in well-doing by his example, be will feel it 
to be a social as well as a sacred duty not to be found wanting. 

“If we find that many are drawn away from us by the arts of those 
who love to sow divisions, and to form separate societies, and to keep 
alive party spirit, let us not indeed imitate those arts, successful as they 
may be in winning over adherents; but let us at least neglect nothing 
which our own Church enjoins, and wisely enjoins, both as agreeable 
to ancient practice, and as tending to interest and to engage the hearts 
of men. Instead of being a cold, liteless looker-on upon divine service, 
the true churchman feels that he has a part to perform in the congrega- 
tion of his brethren; and if he knows that nothing is more catching 
than the example of indifference, he will be careful not to let his appa- 
rent inattention become a snare to his weaker brethren. 

‘* Happy indeed is that parish in which all are able and willing to 
unite in public prayer, in hearing God's word read and explained, and 
in participation of the Holy Communion, according to the pattern left 
us by the earliest times, and at the hands of their Lord’s appointed 
ministers. But where this blessing cannot be had to the degree we 
would earnestly desire, still let nothing be wanting on our part that may 
conduce towards such an union. Charitable and kind behaviour is due 
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to all our neighbours, and it will tend, among other things, to disarm 
prejudice, and to dispose men to a candid consideration, whether they 
are not really pursuing a wrong course, and acting in disobedience to 
their Lord’s will. But let not charity and liberality ever degenerate 
into indifference about the duties of religion. Never let it lead you to 
compromise your faith, or to confirm men in heresy or schism by repre- 
senting that to be of little moment, which all the first teachers of Chris- 


tianity inculcated in every church they founded, as most binding upon 
the consciences of its members.”—pp. 14—21. 


We are assured on good authority, that the Dissenters have 
made a more extensive and a deeper lodgment in the Principality 
of Wales than in any other portion of the United Kingdom. It 
is beyond our present purpose to investigate the causes of this 
state of things. Great difference of opinion would be found to 
exist respecting the source and working of the complicated ma- 
chinery which has produced such lamentable results. But re- 
specting the best method of treating the disease, as it now exists, 
with a view, in the first instance, to allaying the symptoms, and 
ultimately completing a cure, it will be agreed, we apprehend, 
unanimously, that no better course can be pursued than that 
which is pointed out by the Bishop of Llandaff. 


Art. XII.—The Gentleness of the Christian Minister an Argument 
for Perseverance in the Faith—A Sermon occasioned by the 


“Death of the Rev. Samuel Crowther, A.M. Vicar of Christ 


Church, Newgate Street, and Rector of St. Leonard’s, Foster- 
Lane. Preached at the Parish Church of Christ Church, on 
Sunday, October 11, 1829. By Daniel Wilson, A.M. Vicar: 
of Islington. London, Saunders and Benning; and Wilson. 
1829. pp. 71. 


Tue testimony borne by Mr. Wilson in this discourse to the cha- 
racter of his departed friend, is alike creditable to its author and 
to its object. ‘The ministerial faithfulness of the late Mr. Crow- 
ther has been publicly avouched by high and unquestionable 
authority; and the eloquent tribute which Mr. Wilson bestows 
upon his memory, is re-echoed by all who are capable of form- 
ing an opinion respecting the individual to whom it refers. 


‘« Different ministers excel in different Christian graces. Though 
aiming at all, and possessing all, in some good measure (for the Chris- 
tian life is the effect of a divine principle implanted by the Holy Ghost), 
yet they commonly surpass in one or more particulars. Some in bold- 
ness and fortitude—some in Judgment and discrimination of character— 
some in powers of mind capable of a public defence of the truth—some 
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in zeal, and fervour, and energy—some in calm deliberation and the 
combination and arrangement of thought—your Minister excelled, like 
St. John, in love. 

‘“* T appeal to all who have heard him from this pulpit during bis 
long and valuable ministry, whether his tenderness of manner, his gen- 
tleness of spirit, his winning suavity of address, bis very look and mien 
and voice were not calculated to induce persuasion. 

‘Tell me, ye who have seen him by the bed of sickness, who have 
witnessed his conduct in the abodes of sorrow, poverty and death—tell 
me how did he soothe your grief, how did he sit down and sympathize 
with you under your calamities, and impart to you his own soul, as it 
were, with each gracious invitation and consolation of the Gospel. 

‘Tell me, ye who have seen him under circumstances of unkind 
usage or misrepresentation for the Gospel of Christ, (for, on his own 
account, he could scarcely have an enemy,) paint to me his manner and 


demeanour—his gentle replies —his uniform return of good for evil—his 
patient and silent resignation. 


“ Tell me, ye in whom the traces of his real character are most deeply - 


impressed from longer observation or peculiar opportunities of remark, 
what suavity of disposition, what urbanity of manners, what gentleness 
of heart, what friendship and good-will appeared in all he did. 

“* T know he has on this point a witness in every breast. 

‘** Nor was this the only characteristic of bis spirit among you. For 
why should [ speak of his mumitrry, when you all know that in lowl- 
ness of mind he esteemed every one better than himself. Need 1 remind 
you, that he made himself the servant of all for Jesus’ sake? Need I tell 
you that few Christians had a lower opiniqn of themselves than your 
esteemed pastor? Need I say, that he ascribed every thing good in 
himself, and all that was wrought by his ministry, to the grace of God? 
Need I recall to you, what you have so often witnessed, that he suffered 
almost any one that pleased to push before him? Need I add, that he 
might truly say, in his measure, with the Apostle, Nor of men sought 
we glory, neither of you, nor yet of others? 

‘* T can unaffectedly declare, that I feel a backwardness, and almost a 
self-reproach, in thus detailing, even after his decease, and with a view 
of exhorting you to persevere in the faith, these particulars. I cannot 
but know how his humble heart would have been grieved at the very idea 
of such statements. But he, blessed saint, is now safe in heaven—he is 
out of the reach of danger from pride and self-exaltation now; and 
therefore we must be permitted, in justice to survivors, for the direction 
and encouragement of young Ministers, and for the glory of the grace 
of God—we must be permitted to violate, as it were, the feelings of the 
tomb, and illustrate the excellent spirit by which he was animated. 

“ And then, as to his pisinreresrepness, (for I am ascending to the 
primary quality of faithfulness,) why should I detain you by reminding 
you, what every year of his incumbency more and more proved—that he 
sought not yours, but you? Why should I ask you, whether such a man 
used a cloke of covetousness? You know he was remarkable, throughout 
every part of his spirit and temper, for the conquest of selfishness, as it 
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regards both ambition and the hoarding of earthly riches—one of the 
most unequivocal proofs this of genuine grace, and which forces the 
world to approve in spite of itself. And in no respect did the conquest 
over self appear more uniformly in him, than in the disinterested tem 

in which he discharged his ministry. ‘To his power, and beyond his 
power, he administered to the wants of the afflicted, perpetually leaving 
his smaller alms in a place where it would not be seen till after he had 
quitted the abode of sickness, to avoid any expression of gratitude; and 
on greater occasions refusing the most delicate offers of aid, or adminis- 
tering, by loan or otherwise, to the necessities of brother ministers, in a. 
manner almost unexampled.”—pp. 22—26. 


‘In considering that course of behaviour which was the result of our 
friend's doctrines and spirit : 

*© 1, Why should I dwell on mis Lanortousness? You know that 
every hour of every day was at your service. You know that a care of 
every part of his duty, an attention to the occasional offices, an exact- 
ness, almost amounting to scrupulousness, in all the order and proprie- 
ties of the Church, were habitual in him. Nothing was overlooked. 
He did every thing himself, so long as his health allowed. The passive 
virtues of his character bore with all their force upon the regular and 
becoming and grave discharge of his high office. I know not whether 
even the gentleness of his spirit was more characteristic of him, than 
the pains-taking, unsparing diligence which seemed never to flag. He 
was laborious in the Church, laborious in visiting the sick, laborious in 
schools and benevolent institutions, laborious in his closet, laborious in 
his family.’’—p. 37. 

“A sound practical judgment, also, aided in this effect. He hada 
calm, thoughtful, clear-sighted discernment into cases which came be- 
fore him, which preserved him from those errors which very mild dispo- 
sitions are prone to commit. This arose very much from the solid con- 
stituent qualities of his mind. The foundation, indeed, was kindness, 
but the superstructure was firmness and decision. You might always 
trust his opinion. He bad much heavenly wisdom; his mind and 
thoughts were under constant discipline ; and, consequently, his speech 
was with grace, and his advice well considered. Indeed, most of his 
statements, in the pulpit and out, were exceedingly measured. Probably 
few ministers had so little occasion to retract what they have advanced. 
Probably few said so little evil of others, or spoke so seldom unadvisedly 
with their lips. Probably few, during so long a course, and living in a 
day of great excitement, and many novelties and crudities in religious 
opinions, were so little attracted or drawn aside-—Who would have ven- 
tured to address doubtful things to a man so holy, so consistent, so 
Jaborious? Uncorruptness, gravity, sincerity, sound speech that cannot be 
condemned, may describe his ministry. 

“‘ But the chief source of his consistency was the depth of his religious 
principles, and the care with which he applied them to the details of 
his duties. He wasa man taught of God. He not only believed, but 
believed with the simplicity of a child, in his Redeemer and Saviour. 
Religion was with him an affair of the heart and conscience ;—he walked 
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with God, as the Patriarchs of old. He was much in prayer. ‘The 
habitual standard of his principles and feelings was high and scriptural ; 
he lived under the influence of the Spirit,—he watched and laboured to 
subdue his constitutional errors. ‘The result was large measures of grace, 
and habitual consistency in his conduct. 

“In fact, I appeal to those who knew him, if there was not a placid 
dignity in his deportment, which scarcely ever forsook him, which re- 
pelled follies and inconsistencies at once ; and made every one feel that 
he was a most sincere and holy man. 

** 1 do not call him a perfect man (there is no just man upon earth, that 
doeth good and sinneth not) but I think I may call him a complete man 
—there was uo material defect—no glaring omission—no considerable 
error running through his principles or practice. He knew his line ; 
he knew to what kind of duties he was competent ; he estimated justly 
and humbly his powers ; he attempted nothing that he could not execute, 
and execute at he was always at his post, always the Minister, al- 
ways ready for his duties. He excited, indeed, no great attention at 
the time in each individual act, because he did every thing so calmly 


and so well—but now he is gone, the bright and soft tenor of his life | 


shines as a light for the guidance of those who many succeed him in his 
parochial charge.”—pp. 45—48. 

‘For this humble, meek-spirited man maintained the course I have 
described—laborious, holy, consistent under the pressure of the most 
severe bodily sufferings. It was four or five and twenty years since that 
he was seized with the first paroxysm of a most excruciating calculous 
complaint (the formation, I believe, of biliary stones in the gall-bladder, 
and their forced passage from time to time through the gall-ducts), 
which never left him till his decease. The attacks recurred at intervals 
of six or seven weeks, sometimes shorter, and sometimes prolonged to 
a distance of three months, often without any previous warning. He 
has told me more than once that the agony he endured under the access 
of pain, was such that it was impossible for words to describe it. Some- 
times particular anxiety about a sick child, at other times an unusual 
hurry of duties, at a third the disappointment in an arrangement for 
the Sunday, would bring on the attacks. Often have his friends ob- 
served his agonized countenance when sitting in his pew during the 
prayers (for latterly he had been compelled to have the assistance of a 
curate) and then have seen him force himself into the pulpit and deliver 
his discourse. In this state of health—all the effects of which, as well 
as the grace which sustained him under them, will never be known till 
the day of judgment ; he preached to you the Gospel—in this state of 
health he wrote his sermons (the vast accumulation of which mark his 
laboriousness for your good.) In this state he visited the sick, he taught 
his children, he attended societies and committees. Perhaps fow Minis- 
ters in the enjoyment of the best health, ever performed their duties 
more regularly than he did with the worst. Besides this complaint, he 
had other infirmities of a distressing nature. In his domestic circle, also, 
much occasional affliction arose, all aggravated at times with what his 
tender and disinterested heart would never fully make known, the pres- 
sure of narrow circumstances.’ —pp. 48—51. 
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“ Of the general character of this excellent Minister the summary 
may be very brief. As a husband and father, few exceeded him in the 
tender discharge of the duties of those relations. As a Christian he was 
remarkable for humility and love tohis Saviour. As a preacker his forte 
was mild and dignified and sober persuasion. As a pastor he was pecu- 
liarly useful in the chamber of sickness. As a clergyman he was a firm 
and consistent member of the Church of England. 

His life and character should be the study of young ministers, Inthe 
ne mild, persevering, useful cast of duties he had but few superiors. 

f he yielded to others in splendid talents, in the power of reasoning, in 
the faculty of defending truth against adversaries, in the masculine and 
heroic fortitude which takes the lead on great public occasions ; be was 
superior to most in the far more useful every-day virtues which form the 
essence of real worth—in lowliness, in patience, in a diligent employ- 
ment of the talents committed to him, in a just estimate of what he 
could accomplish—and above all in the exercise of those graces most 
opposite to his natural temperament,—firmness, resolute opposition to 
the world, unyielding fortitude under difficulties, a discreet, well-balanced 
presiding mind. More splendid characters, if they were multiplied, 
(considering the great defects which commonly attend them), would be 
far from proportionably benefiting the Church. Such men as Samuel 
Crowther, if they could be planted in every parish, would be a blessin 
of incalculable value. It is by such men God has chiefly wrought his 
works of grace in every age. A few persons of distinguished powers 
have been raised up from time to time for especial purposes. But it is 
by humble and meek end spiritually-minded and laborious ministers, 
who are scarcely heard of out of their own sphere, that the glory of the 
Saviour is most effectually advanced and the salvation of souls accom- 


plished.”’-——pp. 60, 61. 


Here we should willingly conclude. In this highly coloured 
but not unmerited panegyric upon Mr. Crowther, every member 
of the Church of England may concur—and we are sorry that 
Mr. Wilson has felt himself required to intermix with it other 
matter upon which great difference of opinion may be expected. 
We are told, p. 55, that “ Mr. Crowther was raised up and 
placed in the heart of this great metropolis at the commencement 
of that revival of primitive zeal and simplicity which God has 
been granting to his church,” and a strong emphasis is laid upon 
the peculiar doctrines of which he is said to have preached—and 
upon the peculiar faithfulness of his life. Under the latter head 
we are told, 

“‘ He was by natural temperament a most benevolent, mild, tender- 
hearted man. If it had not been for the special grace of God, he might 
have been through life an amiable minister, active in relieving the poor, 
diligent in the external part of his duty, and in the opinion of the world 
all a clergyman ought to be—but he would have been temporizing and 
indecisive. He would have been afraid of reproach ; he would have 
sunk down into the negative, inefficient pastor ; he would have confined 
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himself to temporal activities, and kindnesses ; he would have judged 
all men, or almost all men, to be sincere Christians ; he would have 
Alistinguished little between one class of preaching bearing the semblance 
of the Gospel and another ; he would have stumbled over the doctrine 
of regeneration ; he would have yielded his judgment to the current of 
the times or the influence of great names ; he would have deserted the 
religious societies when they became less popular in certain quarters. 
But none of these things did he do. No; this amiable, child-like crea- 
ture was so guided and strengthened by the Holy Spirit, that he was as 
unbending and bold and undeviating in his integrity, as if he had had 
the firmest constitutional temperament, and the largest infusion of natural 
courage.*’—pp. 31, 32. 

By way of a contrast, we presume, to the faithful minister 
who has finished his course, Mr. Wilson draws the following por- 
trait of an unfaithful minister of the Gospel. 


“ This is the primary qualification in a matter of such moment, trust- 
worthiness; a conscientious aim, not at pleasing men—corrupt and 
wayward in their inclinations, and requiring smooth things to be said to 
them—but God, which trieth our hearts as the furnace purifies and tries 
the metal—God, who hath allowed and approved of us for this high 
trust, and before whose omniscient eye every part of our instructions lies 
naked and open. ‘This impression we are to feel in every word we utter 
—so we speak is the apostle's phrase—so sincerely, so boldly, so authori- 
tatively. And under this sense of awful responsibility, we are to set 
ourselves against the dangers to which we are most exposed, deceit, un- 
cleanness, guile, and the use of flattering words; faults which grossly de- 
faced the heathen priesthood— impurity, ignorance, and intentional craft, 
corrupting the very essence of their worship—and from which the false 
apostles were not free—faults likewise, which have sapped in every age, 
in some degree or other, the fidelity of too many professed ministers of 
Christ. ‘They conceal some part of truth, they soften the declarations 
of God's anger against sin, they weaken the doctrine of man’s corruption, 
they obscure the offensive parts of the scheme of redemption, wea Fg 
over slightly the nature of conversion, regeneration, the spiritual life, 
the duties of prayer, of separation from the world, of sanctification of 
the Sabbath, of love to Christ and dependance upon his Spirit. They 
indirectly countenance the impurity of the world, by palliating some 
forms of its evils, by giving soft names to fashionable vices, by apolo- 
gizing for, or not sufficiently condemning all approaches to drunkenness 
and uncleanness, and excusing the aberrations, as they term them, of 


* In 1803 or 1804, the London Missionary Society obtained his parish church for 
a sermon in behalf of their institution, at the usual time of their anniversary. Our 
friend was much assailed at Sion College, for having consented to grant his pulpit for 
such a purpose. First, the Bishop (Dr. Porteus) questioned him on the subject ; but 
finding that the clergyman about to preach was an incumbent in another diocese, and 
perfectly regular, he expressed himself fully satisfied. Not so the clergy who bore so 
hard upon our friend, that the Master of the Temple (Dr. Rennell) interfered. Mr. 
C. went on his course undeviatingly. Probably, the church had been obtained in the 
first instance through some parishioners, whom our amiable friend did not choose to 
disappoint. But I mention it merely to notice his firmness. 
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youth, and countenancing almost all worldly amusements, however, 


polluting to the imagination and the heart, under the thin. disguise of 
innocent recreations. 


‘“‘ From this lax and flattering view of things springs, of course, a 
general unfaithfulness, to the weighty trust of the Gospel ; and even if a 
barren orthodoxy be retained, the spirit of Christianity is gone, and. the 
remedial Jaw, or some other delusive scheme, perhaps merely natural 


religion, usurps the place of the Gospel of Christ, and lulls into a fatal 
security the souls of men.”—pp. 15—17. 


It is difficult to extract any other meaning from this and similar 
passages, than a sweeping sentence of condemnation (a sentence 
which Mr. Crowther would not have ventured to pronounce) upon 
all who dissent from Mr. Wilson’s opinions respecting the pecu- 
liar doctrines of the Gospel. And what are Mr. Wilson’s quali- 
fications to decide in this matter? He has given conclusive evi- 
dence of an unsound and partial judgment in this very discourse. 
It appears that Mr. Crowther had not “ attained toa clear and 
distinct view of the Scriptural scheme of the Gospel” when. he 
first took holy orders. Ted the doctrine which he held in. those 
days, is thus described by his surviving friend. 


‘“* In some previous years he had confounded the law and the Gospel, 
instead of distinguishing them, and employing them for their proper 
ends ; he had mixed justification and sanctification together and obscured 
both ; he had gone upon what is called The new or remedial law, which 
consists of men’s doing their utmost in obedience to God's command- 
ments, and then relying on Christ to make up their deficiencies—a 
system which elevates the powers of fallen man to the disparagement of 
the grace of God—which in fact unites ere self-righteousness 
with practical antinomianism : and can only spring from a most imper-. 
fect view of the Scriptural doctrine of the corruption of man: and the 
ground of a sinner’s acceptance before God.”—pp. 11, 12. 


Of course, we are not prepared to deny that these may have 
been the early opinions of Mr. Crowther. But we defy Mr. 
Wilson to prove that such opinions are held by any considerable 
body of his brethren. ‘The repeated mention of this “ remedial’ 
scheme compels us to believe that the foregoing ‘extract contains 
Mr. Wilson’s estimate of the doctrine preached by the majority of 
the Clergy, by the Armenian as opposed to the Calvinist, or by the 
Orthodox as opposed to the Evangelical. We will not insult the 
common sense of our readers, by asking them if such a representa- 
tion be correct. That those who make it, make it in the sincerity of 
their hearts we are ready and willing to believe. But that they 
grossly misunderstand the opinions of their brethren, is beyond 
all doubt; and it is neither unreasonable, nor uncharitable to 
think that men who cannot or will not obtain accurate informa- 
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tion, upon so very plain a question as that of the doctrine preached 
from ten thousand pulpits, may happen to be equally mistaken 
when they are engaged with the deep and hidden things of God. 

In conclusion, we are firmly convinced that Mr. Crowther did 
much good, but we believe that he would have done much more, 
if the piety, the zeal, and the remarkable sweetness of disposition 
which he fies distinguished, had been free from the taint with 
which Wesley and his followers have infected a certain party in 
the Church. 


Art. XIL1.—The Case of Censure, more particularly with refer- 
ence to the Clerical Profession, considered in a Charge de- 
livered to the Clergy of the Archdeaconry of London, at the 
Visitation held May 27th, 1829. By the t H. Pott, 
M.A. Archdeacon of London, and Chancellor of the Cathedral, 
Church of Exeter. London: Rivingtons, 8vo. 1829. pp. 32. 


No man is less likely to deserve censure than the Venerable the 
Archdeacon of London; and few men are so unwilling to 
hounce it. When, therefeuz, he addresses his brethren on the 
“Case of Censure,” he treats of a matter in which he may well 
be deemed impartial. Throughout a long and active life, it has 
been his general character neither to blame nor to be blamed. 
And if it should be said on the one hand, that he must conse- 
quently be without experience in the things to which his Charge 
refers, it may be said on the other hand, with much greater jus- 
tice, that his freedom from a common fault gives him peculiar 
fitness for examining and condemning it. The words of so wise and 
good a man are clothed with more than ordinary importance when 
they are directed to a point, in which he has little or no personal 
interest. The vindication of those who have been ray con- 
demned becomes doubly powerful m the hands of one who is 
himself above all censure; and Archdeacon Pott’s defence of his 
clerical brethren, against the common-place and vulgar accusation 
so frequently preferred against them, entitles him to their warmest 
admiration and gratitude. The following passages are particu- 
larly deserving of notice. 

“ To return then to our own case, where the censure to which I have 
adverted, of interposing in the things of this world is cast upon us. 
Our profession then requires, no doubt, a real separation from wed or 
mon business and employments, garb and offices of other callin 
order to promote the welfare of society, and to satisfy the speci fiutien 
of his place, the prudent and considerate. man, whatever may be his 
proper station or pursuit, must in due measure confine his habitual 
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exertions, and adapt the tenor of his life to his own sphere. In that 
course his steps move with propriety; he encroaches upon no man's 
line, but keeps his own path, fulfils the peculiar appropriate 
business of his own profession. But with all just deference for order 
and propriety, no man is bound so strictly to one thing as to become 
dead to every object of regard. It is the peculiar aim of superstition, 
in all its forms, to effect this extravagant abstraction. All men, of 
whatever function, are free to cultivate attainments of the mind and 
understanding in any way in which the stores of useful knowledge, or 
the ends of public benefit, may be promoted; and more especially this 
liberty is left, where the part to which any man is called is in its own 
nature such as must extend to manifold particulars very various in 
their characters. When St. Paul discoursed to Felix and Agrippa, or 
when he conversed with the speculative Greek, he touched on every 
general topic allied to their several habits of pursuit and information, 
and in showing thus a sound knowledge of what they most affected, 
and pointing out the connection between such things and what they 
wanted, shall we say that he wandered from his province, or proved 
himself worse qualified to reason and persuade? Yet so it 

‘ with respect to us, that when we may be occupied in things of general 
utility, we may, through the misconceptions of the heedless, or the 
envy of the jealous, be censured as intruders, who concern themselves 
in matters foreign to their state in life, and engage in things which lie 
beside their path. Are the counsels, then, of the teacher and the guide 
to begin and end with the service of the congregation, or to extend no 
further than the parish boundaries? Are the Ministers of God’s Holy 
Word to be reproved as passing the limits of their own appointed . 
sphere, when they preside in seats of education, where all sorts of 
learning and of general information must be requisite; or where they 
take their place in the councils of the State, or lend their deliberate 
voice, and exercise their judgment on the benches of the magistracy ? 
Are they mere intruders in such matters? Are they men who can add 
nothing to the stock of wisdom by which the public good may be pro- 
moted? The page of history will not justify this fancy. Turn the 
volume of the sacred Scriptures and see if such was the common sen- 
timent of mankind under any dispensation. Both before and after the 
captivity of Israel, the government of that land was cherished and sup- 
ported, was alternately defended, rescued, and preserved, by those 
whom God raised up for the special service of his altar, or called to the 
arduous task of denouncing public warning. Through that long tract 
of time, during which the two-fold mischief of rebellious opposition and 
schismatical disunion took place, the virtues of the spiritual guide, with 
some rare exceptions, shone brightly, and proved the lights and orna- 
ments of the several periods of their ministration. 

“When the members of the Christian household were advised to bring 
their differences before the wise and prudent of their own body, can 
we think that this advice related only to the scandal of a suit in 
heathen courts? Did the Christian princes form that judgment of the 
matter, when they also were included in the Christian pale? From — 
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that time they neither yielded their own rights, nor spared to require 
the aid of spiritual persons in the courts and seats of government Are 
we told of early canons which imposed restraints in things of this kind? 
It is true; and no one will impeach the wisdom of such rules: but they 
who assisted or presided at the framing those canonical decrees were 
frequently employed in public service and legations. They were sum- 
moned to such labours: they neither sought them nor refused them: 
and one venerable Prelate, who presided at an early council (that of 
Sardica), expressly vindicated the exception. Is there no difference 
between merchandize and markets,—ambitious projects or covetous 
devices,—the garb of warriors or of huntsmen,—and the public ser- 
vice, which may engage men in public scenes, or call them to take 
part in such concerns, without a dereliction of what is proper or pecu- 
liar to a man’s own sphere in life or to his rightful occupation? Who 
indeed can covet even lawful interruptions, or submit to them without — 
a sigh, where his own function respects the noblest objects and most 
sacred part in life? 

** Are we reminded, not improperly, of a warfare which requires a 
disentangled mind from temporal affairs? Must this exclude a man’s 
care for the temporal welfare of his family? They who think so would 
do well to restore the former bondage which cancelled all such ties, by 
one forced sacrifice of Christian freedom. Such restraints are mani- 
festly of one piece, and can only stand together. 

** Again, in cases where the sacred volume lends its counsel, or ap- 
plies its censures, either with a word of commendation for the loyal, or 
of reprehension for the turbulent and factious, must the teacher and 
the guide abstain from such topics, and be silent ?”—pp. 13—17. 

** I shall not scruple then to say, that our notice, without incurring 
any just degree of censure, may well be extended to any source of 
public benefit. ‘The state of that country in which we have our nur- 
ture,—the state of those of every rank and condition with whom we 
must be conversant, will supply to generous minds the copious subjects 
for reflection and regard. The pastor of some small sequestered flock 
may enlarge his views beyond the straggling cottage which he does not 
fail to visit. After years of study in the seats of learning, who shall 
forbid him to employ his talent with a larger scope of vigilant exertion, 
where it can be done without forsaking that which lies before him? If 
his voice and his influence should be lost to every public interest in his 
country, the time might come, as it once did, when he may be cast 
out from his little flock, and be doomed to wander, though not, perhaps, 
without companions, from among the noble and the best in blood. It is 
one thing to ramble after that which lies beside our path with an undue 
preference, or a manifest neglect of things more properly belonging to 
us; and for this we make no plea, and offer no excuse,—but it would 
be another thing, to be thrust out from such concerns by fixed restric- 
tions, whether forced or voluntary. It is the peculiar mischief of ex- 
travagant and overcharged restraints, that they cut off what may serve 
for noble uses; they maim the man in some part; they starve those 
qualities entirely, which indeed may never, or but rarely, be called 
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=~ — but which should exist in every perfect subject.”—pp. 
“ With respect now to more ordinary matters in the course and 
management of human life, with reference to those things which 
affect the manners and the habits of society, things which relate to 
common intercourse, and to domestic life,—concerning such things 
which are fairly subject to the rules of prudence and discretion, we find 
ourselves again exposed to many ready censures from prose and 
eager monitors, and have much reason to guard against the influence 
of misconception, and the bias of exaggerated views. The dictates of 
opinion in things so various in their nature and their use and applica- 
tion, are not, I think, fit subjects for the hasty censures which are 
sometimes indulged about them. 
“ That nothing is more easy than for men of all descriptions to err 
in opposite extremes in such matters, is plain enough to every man’s 
experience. Many, for instance, may take a faulty latitude to trifle 
-all their lives, and to do nothing in the chief concern for which they 
have received the loan of life. On the other hand, men may set snares 
for themselves and others, and may construe things indifferent into sins, 
“or may make them appear to be so by needless aggravations. It is 
manifest what mischiefs are created daily by such means, and what 
themes of discord on such points are cast into the private circles of 
domestic life. It matters little how small a spark it is which falls on 
ements of so delicate a texture, that they will blaze at once and kin- 
le lasting flames; nor does it signify how dubious or mistaken the 
peculiar notions may be, which too frequently excite determined habits 
of division in the largest or the smallest circles of society. I have little 
heart to say much on this head, lest I should be misconceived, or fail 
of my real purpose, and become the censor too where I have no desire 
to be so. But what then is the remedy? What but a prudent mo- 
deration or forbearance in the use of censure on such topics? He that 
knows not that there are opposite extremes in such matters, and that 
they should be shunned, will be a poor guide for his own course, or 
that of others. I would as soon endeavour to revive the scruples 
about meats and drinks, which made snares of each man’s household 
board, and which continue to perplex and harass those who dare not 
touch or taste without an arbitrary dispensation from the lips of others, 
leaving no place for discretion, no not in the Christian bosom,—I 
would as soon give my voice to replace this yoke, from which we have 
so happily escaped, as encourage scruples about things which are no 
less free to the rules of sober judgment. What is either unbecoming, 
or becoming in diverse stations, and at different times of life, deserves 
indeed to be always well considered, and more especially by those who 
are to be salt of the earth, and the patterns of the Christian world; but re- 
member, too, that from such men some consideration is always due to 
others ; to their choice and inclinations, where they are kept free from 
blame ; to their just needs, nay to their rights and privileges, according 
to the Christian charter. We speak with a just dread and isdain of arbi- 
trary power; but of all tyrannical control, the worst perhaps is that which 
is imposed by misconceived opinion, because in this case all parties yield 
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themselves the willing victims, and the stern dominion is more absolute 
and fixed. It is true that the road to safety or to honour is not that of 
wanton ease, or drowsy indolence; but does it follow that we should 
adopt fantastic tests, or court unbidden trials? It is not easy to decide 
which is the more irksome, or the harder task, to walk in fetters and 
submit to fixed privations, or to move in public scenes of much em- 
barrassment with as sure privations of what might be most acceptable 
to ourselves. ‘There will be_difficulty and disadvantage both ways ; 
and here, again, what isthe remedy? Why, the simple rule of duty, 
which varies not; which answers to the standard of divine perfection, 
attested by the light of conscience, and the voice of sober reason, but 
above all, by the word of revelation. Sad and incurable will be their 
error who shall set these things against each other, or make them yield 
in any manner to assumed opinions. 

‘‘ But excellent as the rule itself is, and universal, the question rests 
still concerning the best method of conforming to it in the present state 
of man; and here St. Paul will give the answer,—It is by moderation, 
temperance, and prudence, with a sound discretion whieh yields much 
to others, but will follow no man beyond the warrant he produces or 
the reasons which he gives: it is by a just regard to what may be ex- 
pedient, but never with a total sacrifice of what is lawful, which would 
destroy, at once, the ground of reasonable and becoming self-denial.” 
—pp. 22—25. 


Let the reader compare these statements and reasonings with 
Mr. Daniel Wilson’s recent censure of his brethren, and he will 
be at no loss to understand one material distinction between old- 
fashioned and new-fashioned Divines. 


- 


Art. XV.—Twenty-one Prayers, composed from the Psalms, for 
the sick and affiicted, to which are added various other Forms of 
Prayer, {or the same purpose, with a few Hints and Directions 
for the Visitation of the Sick, chiefly intended for the Use of 
the Younger Clergy. By the Rev. James Slade, M.A., Vicar 
of Bolton, and Prebendary of Chester. London. Rivingtons. 
1828. pp. 239. 4s. 6d. 


Mr. Slade informs us, in a sensible preface to his work, that 


** These prayers from the Psalms are published in consequence of 
the earnest recommendation of a most respectable young Clergyman 
= his death-bed : several of them indeed were composed entirely on 

is account.” 


“In the execution of this plan, the Psalms alone have been em- 
‘i ges ; as being, in general, most suitable for the offices of devotion ; 
and especially applicable to the sick and afflicted; but many other 
portions of Scripture are convertible to the same purpose, and may be 
modelled, in a similar way, by each individual for his own use.” 


Ee 


Slade’s Prayers for the Sick. a 


‘The following specimens of the Prayers, composed from parti- 
cular Psalms, will enable our readers to form a just estimate of 
the manner in which the work is executed. The First Psalm: 


“ THE PRAYER. 
** (For repentance, holiness, divine favour, and protection. 

“ Almighty and merciful Father, look down, we beseech thee, upon 
thy [sick] servant, and give [him] the grace, under this thy visitation, te 
consider his ways and to turn the more heartily and devotedly to thee 
the Lord his God. Convince him, O Lord, how dangerous and deadly 
is the counsel of the ungodly, how certain the destruction of the way 
of sinners ; and in as far as he has ever walked in that counsel, or stood 
in that way, bring him now to repent that he may do so no more. 
Make him thoroughly sensible of the blessedness of forsaking all un- 
godliness and sin; and let him, for the remainder of his life, be far 
removed from the seat of the scorner, and delight only in the law of 
the Lord ; let him exercise himself therein by day, and meditate upon 
it with comfort when he lieth awake in the night: That so, he may not 
be cast away from thee as an unprofitable branch; but may be like a 
tree planted by the water side, whose leaf doth not wither, and whose 
fruit doth never fail, Water his soul, O God, with the influence of thy 
Holy Spirit. Pour down upon him the eontinual dew of thy blessing; 
that whatsoever he doeth, it may prosper. : 
~ © 0 thou just and holy God, most terrible are thy judgments upon 
the ungodly and impenitent soul; indignation and wrath, tribulation 
and anguish; we fervently implore thee to give us all a lively sense of 
these things, and to bring us, in the true spirit of prayer and penitence 
and faith, to the saving knowledge of the Lord, that we may lay hold 
on eternal life ; that, whilst the wicked are driven away from thy pre- 
sence, as chaff before the wind, we may be able to stand in the judg- 
ment, and may be numbered with the congregation of the righteous. 

* Thou, O Lord, knowest the way of thy servants; thine eye is 
always upon them, thy mercy and favour with them; O let us rejoice 
evermore in thy presence; under every trouble and trial, let us have 
the consolation of knowing that thou art our God: that at last, when 
the ungodly shall perish, we may be found an acceptable people in 
thy sight: not for our own deservings, but through the infinite 
mercy and merit of Jesus Christ, to whom with thee, O Father, and 
thee, O holy blessed Spirit, be honour and glory for ever, Amen.”— 
pp. 2—4. | 


The Nineteenth Psalm: 


“ THE PRAYER. 
“ [The law of God, our guide, our happiness, and the means of convic- 
"tion and holiness. | 


‘© Lord, thou hast visited thy servant with sickness, and with- 
drawn him for a season from the business of life, grant that he may 
improve his leisure to the purpose for which thou sendest it, to the 
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health and. edification of his soul. In the school of affliction let him 
Jearn the knowledge of thy law; open his eyes to see the wonders 
thereof, and his heart to receive it a Teach him that it is an 
undefiled law ; holy, just, and good; and O that it may, by the assist- 
ance of thy grace, thoroughly convert his soul from all evil; from 
darkness to light, from sin to holiness, and -from the power of Satan 
unto God. 
- ee testimony is sure, and will show him the perfect way of truth; 
let him learn wisdom from it with godly simplicity; speak, Lord, for 
thy servant heareth, and is desirous of knowin ef fulfilling thy word. 
He looketh not to the world for happiness or for guidance ; but to thy 
right statutes and ordinances, for the rejoicing of his heart ; and to thy 
ra commandment, to give light unto his eyes. O let thy fear make 
1im clean, and that for ever ; and let him go on from thy holy fear, to 
delight in thy service evermore. Thy judgments are true and righteous 
altogether; and, though thou willest not the death of a sinner, thou 
dost not clear the guilty. But, O Lord, let him so repent, and so be- 
lieve thy word, as to know the exceeding richness of its promises, and 
to value them more than gold, more than all the pleasures and posses- 
sions of this world ; so as to find them sweeter to his soul, than honey 
to the taste; yea sweeter than the honeycomb. 

** Let thy servant moreover be taught thereby the way of life, and 
in re of the whole law, let him look for the recompence of great 
reward in Jesus Christ our Saviour ; the reward of thy continual fa- 
vour here, and of glory hereafter. 

* But who can tell how oft he offendeth? Lord, help him to exa- 
mine and judge himself; and though his sins are too many to be re- 
Era or too great to be understood, cleanse him, O merciful 
God, from them all, even from his secret faults and. unknown trans- 

essions: show him more and more unto himself; show him where 

is wanting, and where he comes short of ny glory. 

* And O keep thy servant from every wilful and presumptuous sin ; 
let no such have the dominion over him, Being made free from sin, 
by the atoning blood of Christ, let him be no more entangled therein, 
but be evermore a true servant of righteousness; undefiled in thy 
sight, and innocent from the great offence of wilfully rebelling against 
thee ; so let him resolve, and so let him promise unto the Lord, and 
keep it ; yet not by his own strength, but by thine: so let the words 
of his mouth, and the meditations and purposes of his heart be alway 


acceptable in thy sight, O Lord our strength and our Redeemer, 
Amen.” —pp. 12—15. 
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Art. XV.—A Sermon preached before the University of Cam- 
bridge, on Commencement Sunday, July 5, 1829; and published 
at the request of the Vice-Chancellor. By T:G. Ackland, D.D. 
of St. John’s College; Rector of St. Mildred’s, Bread Street ; 

and Lecturer of St. Andrew’s, Holborn, London. Cambridge : 
Deighton and Stevenson. London: Rivington and Jennings. 
1829. pp. 30. 


THE spirit and eloquence with which Dr. Ackland protests against 
modern indifference and liberalism, entitle him to be ranked among 
those who are doing good service to the Christian cause. He ad- 
verts particularly to the progress of the London University, and 
of other institutions of a similar character, and his principal ob- 
servations on these points will be found in the following extracts. 


** Admitting that the refined Athenians, amidst all the pride and dis- 
play of human learning, were lamentably deficient in that true wisdom 
which is from above,—can it be affirmed of this which is so commonly 
styled an intellectual and enlightened age, that its vaunted illumination 
and intelligence are not in too many instances confined to objects.of 
secondary, because only of worldly, interest and importance? If the 
philosophers of heathen ages, inflated with the opinionative pride of 
science falsely so called, were so ill prepared to profit by the sacred 
teaching of St. Paul, that they could give him no better reception than 
that contemptuous question, What mill this babbler say ?—do present 
times afford no ground for the belief that he who should assert that 
amidst all our strivings after learning, philosophy, and science, oye 
thing still and above all is needful,—would in like manner be accounted 
a babbler, and a bigot; pointed at as one desirous of impeding the 
progress of intellect: of obtruding matter not at all adapted to the 
‘ improved’ taste and character of the times ; and of binding down the 
free and inquisitive spirit of man with the fetters of prejudice and su- 
perstition? If the great Apostle was regarded by the self-accounted 
wise and profound of old time as a setter-forth of, strange gods; and 
the religion of Christ crucified, with all its holy and miraculous sanc- 
tions, was rejected and resisted as foolishness ;—are there no symptoms 
in our own da s, even among those who nominally profess the faith 
and hope of Christians, of an indifference (to use the mildest term) .as 
to the distinguishing tenets of Christianity? Is that which was foolsh- 
ness in the Apostle’s days, never termed, or thought, weakness now ? 
Do we never find divine ordinances represented as the mere traditions 
of men; and even sacraments described as unmeaning ceremonies ? 
Do we never hear it insinuated, I might say broadly inculcated, that if 
the morals of a man in a worldly interpretation be right, his Creed, 
whatever it may be, cannot be veegs we never hear it held out, 
even as regards those —— whom Christ is preached, and who have 
been made acquainted with his Gospel, that it is still a matter of indif- 
ference whether they embrace its doctrines, or not ; that, where adopted 
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in honesty of belief, God regards all religions alike ; that, without re- 
ference to the one Saviour of sinners, if men do but live up to the rules 
of right reason and morality, whether believers or unbelievers or only 
half-believers in the mystery of redemption, they will equally be ac- 
ceptable to God and entitled to salvation; that there are many ways 
to heaven; that God regards only the sincerity of a man’s religious 
opinions, not what those opinions may be ?—assertions, all of them, 
which make Revelation useless, and the grace of God of none effect.” — 
pp- 9—11. 


* Into the particulars of that divine Revelation it can scarcely here 
be necessary to enter: to the greater part of this congregation it must 
be alike needless to set forth its nature, or to dwell upon the successive 
promulgations which, from the time of the Fall to the age of the Apos- 
tles, have been made of this great salvation ; these good tidings of great 
joy to all people; tidings of sight to the blind, health to the sick, 
strength to the feeble-minded, joy to the mourner, hope to the de- 
sponding, comfort to the broken-hearted, liberty to the captive, life to 
the spiritually dead, salvation to the guilty and lost. Suffice it then to 
say, that in all and every one of its progressive stages the Gospel be- 
gins and proceeds on ¢hzs supposition, that Man is naturally in a fallen 
and lost condition, and exposed to the Divine wrath. Otherwise, it 
would be neither more nor less than an absurdity and a mockery to 
offer us pardon, if we be not guilty; health, if we be not diseased ; 
support, if we be not weak ; salvation, if we be not ready to perish ; 
holiness, if we be not impure; liberty, if we be not in reality tied and 
bound with the chain of our sins. But all this, and whatever else is 
most indicative of the humbling tenour of the Gospel of Christ, many 
of the philosophers and reasoners of our day coldly pass over, if they 
do not in terms deny.—It will not be supposed that any observation 
made by the humble individual now addressing this congregation can 
be intended to decry altogether a more diffused cultivation either of | 
Classical Literature, of Natural Philosophy, or of Mathematical Sci- 
ence: pursuits, doubtless, highly worthy of intellectual and rational 
¥ beings; alike useful and honourable ; calculated to enlarge their con- 

ceptions, to clevate their thoughts, to strengthen their reasoning facul- 
e ties, to refine the taste, to mature the judgment, and in various ways 
‘ to exalt and improve individuals, and to benefit mankind :—pursuits, 
L too, for the successful prosecution of which, as regards both the sys- 
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tem on which they are conducted, and the extent to which its researches 
are advanced, our university is so eminently distinguished.—But, with- 
out at present entering at all into the question whether such subjects be 
suited to ail classes of society, it may be allowed me to say (and there 
: is the highest of all authority for saying it) that mere knowledge puffeth 
e up; and that if it be an object that our population should not merely 
i gather instruction for their minds, but be taught at the same time how 
4 and where to find rest for their souls, then something more is required 
t than the /ecture-room, or the laboratory. It may be permitted me to 
; intimate, that if we would mew Face the powers of the mind, and 
; guard against the mischievous effects which a mistaken or a partial 
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cultivation of them has a tendency to produce, we must apply the cor- 
rective afforded by those religious impressions which take away pride 
from man, and teach him to submit his human reason and intellect to 
the word and the will of God. It may be granted me to suggest, that 
the eager and ceaseless devotion of time and thought and labour and 
cost to the acquiring of worldly accomplishments, and the making re- 
ligion a thing by the by, very well to be attended to when we have 
nothing else to do, is a course of proceeding alike unworthy of a rea- 
sonable mind, and destructive of an immortal soul. It may be allowed 
me, from this sacred place at least, to assert, that not the highest at- 
tainments in learning and literature, not the most thorough acquaint- 
ance with arts and sciences, nor even the observance of the relative 
and social duties of life, can supersede the necessity or te the 
absence of a religious belief in God and in Christ, any more than, on the 
other hand, the Seventett exercise of prayer and praise can absolve a 
man from his moral obligations to do good, to foltow justice, and to 
love mercy :—and that if it be the part of enthusiasm and fanaticism 
alone to consider faith as everything,—those persons are something 
worse than either enthusiasts or fanatics, who would degrade it into 
nothing. 

* And yet—in the temper and spirit and circumstances of the times, 
may we not mark but too surely the traces of a spurious though spe- 
cious philosophy, subversive of the benefits, hostile to the cinciptes, 
and derogatory to the honour, of the Gospel of Christ? May we not 
» behold that which, ifnot actually designed, (and no such imputation is 
‘ here intended) has a tendency however to crush the religion of the 
Saviour, and to rear in its stead a system of vague and heartless mo- 
rality, calculated to generate and to foster much that is untenable in 
doctrine, and absolutely pernicious in practice? Do we not too often 
witness a disposition, on the ga, ground of deference to what is 
called the genius of the age, or with the view of unworthily conciliating 
irreligious opponents, to suppress, or to acquiesce in the suppression 
by others of those great truths which are the basis of sound Evangelical 
Faith? Do we not see principle sacrificed to popularity, conviction to 
convenience, the fear of God to the fashion of the time, and that which 
is inwardly felt and acknowledged to be just and right to that which is 
supposed to be expedient? And so, in particular, with respect to the 
great and important atect of general instruction,—do we not in too 
many instances find skill in languages, information in literature and the 
arts, lectures and treatises on the mechanic powers, and laws of motion, 
on geometry, astronomy, chemistry, and the various branches of phy- 
sical and mathematical pomigay, ¥ assumed as constituting and com- 
pleting education? whereas in fact, giving them all due weight and 
value, these are still but a part, and, as has been well said, ‘ compara- 
‘ tively an unimportant part, of the education of a being who is an heir 
‘ of immortality, and who therefore should be disciplined for an eternal 
‘existence, and instructed in something beyond the wisdom of the 
‘ world.’—But when objections of this sort are intimated, we find men 
of a superior station in life, of aspiring minds, and of undenied abilities 
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and acquirements, (not indeed without a mixture of such as can advance 
no such pretensions) employing by turns eloquence and wit, ridicule 
and sarcasm, keen satire, bitter invective, ingenious sophistry, fervid 
declamation, in support of the system; and to. any one who presumes 
to hint a doubt as to the completeness of its design, or dares to express 
a wish that the mere earthly mass might be touched with fire from 
heaven,—these its most distinguished advocates reply, in a tone of 
measureless superiority, that such opinions are now out of place and 
out of season; exploded by the intellect of the age, as the result of 
prejudice and a confined understanding, and as fit only to cramp and 
impose upon superstitious and inferior minds. Thus do we behold 
men who from their talents, their attainments, and their influence, might 
be wholesome guides and instructors of the people, confining their ex- 
ertions in their behalf to objects which, from the exclusive pursuit of 
them, have the effect rather of misleading and detaching the thoughts 
from that which is all-important ; and of substituting, for the clear light 
of Divine Revelation, the dubious and glimmering taper of human 
philosophy.—Eager to impart or to acquire wisdom, but forgetting or 
neglecting what is the beginning of wisdom; desirous of producing or 
of becoming a scientific, a learned population, learned after the rudi- 
ments of the world, and not after Christ ; stimulating and stimulated by 
all the incentives of worldly profit and aggrandizement, and unmindful 
apparently that what a man is in relation to his Creator and Redeemer 
is the only thing which will sigmfy at the last;—as well the patrons as 
the pupils of this system appear to be of opinion that the purposes 
which it embraces are all in all; the ultimate objects of human enter- 
prise; and that the individual who secures these, attains at the same 
time the chief ends of his present existence :—how far qualified he may 
be for a future one, seems to be left out of the calculation: only let the 
man be prosperous, and what the Christian may be, is a matter of vastl 

inferior importance.—Is all this, or is it not, to be ashamed of the Gospel 
of Christ ?”—pp. 13—19. 


— 


Art. XVI.—The Hospital Manual, or Soldier’s Guide in the 
Hour of Sickness; containing a variety of Prayers adapted to 
different Conditions of Mind and Body at that Period; with 
Ejaculations, appropriate Texts of Scripture, and further Di- 
rections for proper Reading, attached to each Case. To which 

ts prefixed a short Service for the use of Military Hospitals. 
By the Rev. Edward P. Hannam, M.A., St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, and Chaplain to Regent’s Park Barracks, Lon- 
don. Ruivingtons. 1830. 12mo. pp. 81. 


Mr. Hannan’s object is clearly explained in his introduction, 
which we subjoin, and we have only to add that he appears to 
have executed his purpose in a very satisfactory manner, 
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In submitting the following pages for the use of Military Hospitals, 
the intention of the author is twofold ; first, to offer a general Service 
for the Sick; next, to peteont a Manual of Prayers, for the benefit of 
soldiers individually. f the utility, not to say necessity, of the former, 
the writer is convinced, from the experience which he himself has had, 
for some years, among his Majesty's household troops. The latter 
also, from what he has seen in his attendance upon soldiers, at all 
periods of sickness, and from his knowledge of their habits, he trusts 
will have its advantages. ; 

** In order to explain the first part, it may be proper to remark ; 
that prayers are directed to be read ‘ at least once a week,’ to the in- 
mates of every hospital; which that the whole may be benefited by 
them, is usually done in the largest ward, or that containing the worst 
cases. But from the fatigue naturally attendant on invalids, the Morn- 
ing Service is frequently found too long; moreover, military regula- 
tions will not always admit of an unlimited portion of time being given 
up to this purpose: consequently an abridgment, on many occasions, 
becomes absolutely necessary; hence the Form of the Visitation of the 
Sick is often used, with some additional prayers, at the discretion of 
the reader, 5 

‘« Now although there are many excellent and appropriate prayers 
and collects scattered throughout the Liturgy, to which a clergyman on 
these occasions may easily turn; yet to those who are not so conver; 
sant with its pages, (which a soldier cannot be supposed to be,) it be- 
comes a work of difficulty ; and the book is generally laid down, after 
an ineffectual attempt to follow the reader. ‘4 

“ To remedy these inconveniences, this short compilation (entirely 
selected from the Book of Common Prayer) has been drawn up as an 
i a form, intended to embrace all cases, and so arranged, that 
all are easily induced to join, and may readily participate in those peti- 
tions which are offered up in their behalf. seh ots 

‘“‘ Another advantage would also attend a service of this kind; often 
a party is so detached or otherwise circumstanced, as to be unable to 
procure the attendance of a minister; in which case, prayers are usually 
read by a non-commissioned officer; it would then become a guide 
both to himself and comrades, | taal 

‘‘ In regard to the second part, this contains several private prayers 
and thanksgivings adapted to various infirmities, spiritual and bodily, 
together with applicable ejaculations from the Book of Psalms, and 
texts of Scripture; exhorting and encouraging the soldier to work out 
his salvation; with further Gifections for the selection of certain pas- 
sages and portions suitable to his case; that should he be so circum- 
stanced as not to have the assistance of a minister, he may endeavour 
to make his peace with his God by devout prayer and meditation ; and 
may at all times be enabled to address his Maker in a Janguage 
adapted to his capacity, and in a form suited to his calling and con- 
dition. 7 
“ This Manual was composed under a strong conviction of its neces- 
sity, even where there is an attendant clergyman, and that a soldier, of 
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all classes of society, stands most in need of a guide of this sort. From 
the peculiar situation in which a soldier is placed, and from the per- 
petual changes of a military congregation, a chaplain has not the op- 
portumty of becoming acquainted with the moral character of indivi- 
duals, or of gaining that spiritual advantage over them, which he might 
have had in the more private walks of life, unless brought immediately 
within his knowledge in the hospital; and even then, with so many 
around him, he is not always able to select those who most need his 
assistance, or to give each the attention he could wish. 

“ Thus it generally happens that those who are apparently most 
sick m body attract his notice; while often many who are still more 
sick in mind are passed over, who, if directions were put imto their 
hands, would gladly turn ‘ the hour of sickness’ to their eternal advan- 


tage.” 


Art. XVIL.—1. A Review of the Correspondence between the Earl 
of Mountcashell and the Bishop of Ferns; together with the 
atters, and a Report of Lord Mountcashell’s Speech at the 
Meeting held in Cork on September 5th, 1829. Milliken, 
Dublm. Rivington, London. 1830. 8vo. pp. 203, 


2. An Apology for the Established Church in Ireland; being an 
Attempt to prove that its present State is more pure than in any 
Period since the Reformation; in a Series of Letters addressed 
to the Earl of Mountcashell. By the Rev. Henry Newland, 
Vicar of Bannow. Curry and Co. Dublin. Hurst and Co. 
London. 1829. 12mo. pp. 264. 5s. 


Ir was expected that Roman Catholic emancipation would be 
the signal for a desperate assault upon the Irish branch of the 
Established Church. The reformers and radicals on both sides of 
the Channel had given fair warning of their intentions. Mr.O’Con- 
nel had threatened us with agitation, Bishop Doyle with anathe- 
mas, and Mr. Hume with economy. But an ultra-Protestant, 
an extra-evangelical or politico-puritanical insurrection had not 
been apprehended. From a most unsuspected quarter, therefore, 
is the first hostile demonstration made. While the Roman Ca- 
tholic demagogues are resting upon their oars, enjoying their 
triumph and recruiting their strength, an Irish nobleman, distin- 
guished by his uncompromising opposition to, emancipation, 
assembles a snug lay synod in the city of Cork, and fulminates a 
philippic against bishops, priests and-deacons, such as has not 
been heard from a professing member of the Church, since the 
Restoration of Charles the Second! ‘“ Protect me from my 
friends”—is an exclamation of ancient-date, and if Lord Mount- 
cashell’s strength had been equal to his spirit, there would have 
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been urgent cause for putting up the prayer upon the present 
occasion. Fortunately for all the parties concerned, his Lord- 
ship’s arrow has not reached the mark. In Ireland, we presume, 
he was already known; and the controversy, which he provoked, 
has extended far enough to make the English public acquainted 
with his polemical character. In boldness of assertion and weak- 
ness of proof, in disingenuousness, in ignorance, real or pretended, 
and in gross personalities where argument is not forthcoming, all 
these mixed up and garnished with pretensions to superior purity 
of doctrine and piety in heart and life, the Earl of Mountcashell 
is almost without a rival. He has been fairly met and overthrown 
both by the Bishop of Ferns and Mr, Newland. And we should 
deem it unnecessary to say a single word upon the subject, if we 
did not regard the Cork synod as a mere pilot-balloon, let off to 
ascertain the direction of the currents, while an engine of far dif- 
ferent dimensions is preparing. When the strong men of Rome 
rouse themselves from sleep, and set about fulfilling their deliberate 
vows, the speeches and letters of Lord Mountcashell will not 
have been published in vain. What his Lordship has invented or 
dreamed, will be quoted with unblushing confidence. His exag- 
gerations, his insinuations, his blunders, his gross and scandalous 
false statements, will be taken and represented as so many un- 
questioned facts. ‘Tne hearers of Mr. O’Connell, and the be- 
levers in Dr. Doyle, will be told that these things are notorious, 
and admitted by the Protestants themselves. We deem it our 
duty, therefore, to put the contradiction upon record. The 
demolition of Lord Mountcashell, exhibited as briefly as possible 
in our pages, will be of service on some future day, His dis- 
jointed limbs may hereafter be enshrined in the sanctuaries of 
superstition, and exhibited, upon fit occasions, to enliven the faith 
of political and religious zealots. But the carcase must be gib- 
beted while it is still entire, and held up to public scorn. It may 
perhaps serve to scare the timorous wrong-doer; at all events it 
may be made a sort of expiatory sacrifice at the shrine of violated 
truth and justice, 

We shall pass over a large proportion of the matter introduced 
into this controversy. Our sole object is to lay before the reader 
the more important charges brought forward by Lord Mount- 
cashell, and the refutation of them, and we shall do this, as far as 
possible, in the words of the authors themselves. ‘The commence- 
ment of the business is clearly explained by the Bishop of Ferns. . 


“ On the seventeenth of last September a meeting was held in Cork, 
in consequence of an anonymous notice, very privately circulated, 
stating that circumstances connected with the best interests of the 
Establishment would on that day be taken into consideration, for th 
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purpose of preparing petitions to the legislature. The gentlemen thus 
selected having assembled, the Earl of Mounteashell was called upon 
to take the chair, and opened the business for the consideration of 
which they had been summoned, in a speech of considerable length. 

“The subject he proposed for discussion, if in a meeting so convened 
as to consist of persons entirely of one sentiment, any thing that merited 
the title of discussion could be expected, was the present state of the 
Established Church in England and Ireland, which he described as 
deplorable, attributing the evils under which it laboured to the miscon- 
duct of government in the ANE, PUP of Church patronage, and to 
the neglect of duty in the generality of the clergy. Under such cir- 
cumstances he said that it was not to be wondered at if thousands upon 
thousands joined the Dissenters and the Roman Catholics; and he pre- 
dicted that ‘ with the Jesuits and Papists on one side, and Dissenters 
of all grades on the other, the Church of England, whose doctrines bad 
defiance to, and whose precepts challenged the world, would in a few 
years have faded away, and left but a name behind.’ ”—pp. 2, 3. 

‘‘ Among the resolutions there passed was one, to bear a public tes- 
timony against the abuses existing in the administration of ecclesiastical 
affairs, and to petition the King and both houses of Parliament for 
remedial measures, A committee was appointed, and their first act 
was to send out a circular letter requesting the co- -operation of influ- 
ential individuals throughout the kingdom, and promising to keep secret 
any private communications which might be made! They describe them- 
selves as a committee appointed to prepare petitions to Parliament. 
The petition to the King had already been forgotten, though to him, as 
supreme governor in all matters ecclesiastical, the correction of abuses 
such as they alleged to exist especially belonged. Without his sum- 
mons no convocation could assemble, without his sanction no act of 
Parliament could become law. ‘The committee appears also to have 
forgotten with what merited infamy the government of Venice had been 
reprobated for encouraging private malice by yas in the lion’s 
mouth the means of secretly indulging it.” —pp. 4 


The first instance of Lord Nieeetealaile accuracy, noticed 
by the Bishop of Ferns, is as follows : 


* With respect to England his Lordship hazarded two specific 
charges. He stated that in the town of Sunderland there was not a 
single resident clergyman of the Church of England; and that in Man- 
chester, containing a population of more than eighty thousand, there 
were, a short time since, but two or three resident clergymen, and 
these he gave as an average of the present paucity of the clergy in 
many parts of England. 

“ By a letter from the Rev. Robert Gray, rector of Sunderland, it 
appears that he and his three curates, to each of whom he allows a 
salary of £100 per annum, reserving of the profits of the benefice only 

£50 per annum for himself, live as near the church as fit residences can 
be procured, none so far distant as half a mile. 

* The refutation of Lord Mountcashell’s statement as to Manchester, 
is contained in a letter from the Rev. C. D. Wray, vicar of the church 
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of Manchester. This letter states that for the last twenty years, there 
has never been less than eighteen or twenty clergymen resident, and 
that there are now in Manchester eighteen churches and thirty clergymen, 

“‘ While these letters refute the particular charges with respect to 
Sunderland and Manchester, they serve a still more important purpose, 
in showing that though Lord Mountcashell was ready to believe any 
statements unfavourable to the Established Church, and to give them 
publicity under the sanction of his name, he was not ready to take the 
most trifling trouble to inquire into their truth. A letter to Sunder- 
land and another to Manchester would have saved him from pro- 
nouncing two unfounded accusations.”—pp. 14, 15. 


The second remarkable fact announced at the Cork meeting 
relates to Ireland. 


** In enumerating the abuses with which he alleges the Irish branch 
of the united Church to be overrun, Lord Mountcashell’s language was 
certainly not well calculated to impress the idea that he was much, if at 
all, attached to the Establishment. He began with episcopal unions: 
I shall give his words. ‘ It was now not uncommon to see four, six, 
aye, seven parishes in the hands of one rector; and why was it so? 
because some bishop who has a son, unmindful of the meritorious 
efforts of many of his ill-paid clergy, considered that two or three 
parishes would not do the young gentleman, but he must get half a 
dozen of them; and so, taking them all in the lump, he throws them 
to one individual. He was not making any particular allusion; the 
practice was general.’ We must look back to the notorious libel of 
Martin Marprelate, to find language parallel to this in contemptuous 
vituperation. 

“The indecency of the manner in which the —— is made, is not 
greater than its falsehood. The assertion is utterly unfounded. I 
called upon Lord Mountcashell to adduce a single instance in which 
the son of any bishop now alive, or of any bishop as far back as the 
beginning of the present century, was possessed of a union which had 
not been made before he was born. 

“ T observed at the same time, that had the charge been true, I saw 
not the use of making it, inasmuch as bishops have not now the power 
of making any union without the consent of the privy council. 

“ His Lordship adduced, as an answer to both parts of this state- 
ment, the union of Moviddy in the diocese of Cork. To show that his 
letters preserve a style of hostility similar to his speech, I shall give 
his words: ‘To your Lordship’s assertion, that bishops have no longer 
the power of uniting parishes, I can only say, I know of one in this 
very county, the parish of Moviddy, united so late as the year 1818, (1 
shall leave your Lordship to find out who got it.)’ 

“In plain language, he adduced it as an instance of a union made 
by a bishop for his son, in contradiction to my assertion, that none euch 
had been made. . 

“‘ Now the reply to this is easy. ‘The union of Moviddy had existed 
for a century and a half before the Bishop of Cork gave it to his son. 
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Nay, so far was he from taking those parishes in the lump, and throwin 
them to his son, that he separated the prebend of Jniskenny, wort 
nearly £400 per annum, which till then had formed a part of that union, 
before he collated him. 

“ This is the. only attempt which Lord Mountcashell has made in 
support of his attack upon the Irish bishops for forming unions of 
parishes to enrich their sons. 

‘I should observe, that his Lordship possessed.means in abundance 
for discovering such unions, did they exist. He had the Report upon 
the state of the Irish branch of the united Church, printed in 1806, and 
also that printed in 1820. And he had Erck's Ecclesiastical Register, 
two editions, one giving the state of the Establishment in 1820, the 
other in 1827. 

‘“‘ Such were the means of information which he possessed previous 
to the meeting in last September. Since that time he has had the 
additional assistance of all the communications which have been made 
to his committee, information unrestrained by fear, for strict secrecy was 
promised; and he has not been able to prove a single instance in which 
a union, such as he described, has been formed. | 

** But why should I talk of proofs subsequent to his speech. He 
came forward with an accusation against the whole body of the Irish 
bishops. He charged them with a corrupt use of their power. He 
denounced them as sacrificing the souls of those intrusted to their care 
for the base purpose of enriching their families. He asserted, that the 
criminal practice of which he complained was GENERAL! And now it 
has been proved, that he did not know even of a single instance of that 
practice which he affirmed, officially, as chairman of a public meeting, 
to be general!!! 

** Nay, more; it bas been proved that he could not have known of 
any instance of such a practice, for none such was in existence! !!— 
Review of the Correspondence, p. 17—21. 


The statement contained in our next extract is most extraor- 
dinary. 

“I shall conclude this abridgment of the controversy with a repeti- 
tion of that charge which most deeply affected the x Bice of the 
clergy, which was made in the most vehement language, and for the 
truth of which his Lordship pledged himself most strongly. How he 
redeemed that pledge I shall presently show. 

“* Another point,’ he said, ‘ deplorable as the fact was, and painful 
as the task of making the charge was to him, it so happened that in 
many instances the clergy of the Established Church led improper, im- 
moral, dissolute lives; HE WAS AWARE Of various petitions having been 
sent to both houses of Parliament, representing facts of this nature, 
revolting to morality, and disgraceful to the parties accused.’ 

“ Let us recollect that this was not a sudden effusion uttered in the 
heat of a debate, but a deliberate charge, pronounced by a nobleman 
of high rank, himself a peer of Parliament, addressed to a meeting 
summoned to petition the legislature upon a subject of the highest 


importance; prefaced with a declaration, that the speaker was most 
reluctant to make it. 
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** Was there a man in that assembly, who could for an instant enter- 
tain the ee doubt, that the noble Earl had been driven to the dire 
‘necessity of thus proclaiming the extent of profligacy among the clergy 
of the Church to which he belonged, and to whose interest he professed 
to be most zealously attached, by the notoriety of the fact, forced 4 or 
his knowledge by the various petitions which he was Aware had 
been presented to both houses of Parliament, by those who had been 
so aggrieved by the dissoluteness of the clergy, as to be compelled to 
have recourse to this extraordinary proceeding to obtain relief. 

* And now, in order to estimate the facility with which his Lordship 
not only suffered himself to be imposed upon by others, but actuall 
imposed upon himself, let us examine how far the assertion by whic 
he arg this heinous accusation was founded in fact. 

**'There was but one petition, such as he describes, presented in 
England. 

* There never was even ONE presented from Ireland! 

“ This requires no comment.”—p. 38—35, 


But these are in some degree the declarations of Lord Mount- 


cashell’s opponents, It is but fair that he should speak for him- 
self. 


“‘ T regret I must also differ from your Lordship on another point, 
and insist on too many of the clergy having in and out of Parliament, 
directly or indirectly, contributed towards the passing of the Relief Bill. 
Well do I remember that the last division on this portentous measure, 
whilst sitting on the cross benches, I counted the number of lawn 
sleeves as they slowly moved behind the bar. As I viewed this act, 
and glanced at the probabie motives, I plainly perceived the danger of 
depending too much on Right Reverend Prelates, as the sole guardians 
of our Church. I am willing to admit, very many of our bishops made 
a noble resistance, but this cannot acquit the bench in the eyes of the 
nation. Who can foresee the conduct of the bishops when a fresh 
attempt may be made against the religion we profess? Alas! had our 
clergy taken timely pains to teach in the schools, and in the colleges, 
in the pulpit, and in the private houses, the important, and yet, nearly 
forgotten differences between the religion of the Bible and that of the 
Pope, many members of both houses would have voted very differently. 
That many clergymen were most active in getting up petitions to Par- 
liament against Emancipation, is, I believe, very true, and I hope their 
motives proceeded vale from a love of true Christianity, than of 
temporal and political power. As your Lordship disapproves of my 
saying that the bishops have contributed towards ‘ pulling down the 
wall of partition,’ I beg to refer you to the words used in the Act of 
Parliament, ‘ Be it therefore enacted by and with the advice and consent 
of the Lords spiritual and temporal, &c.’ Surely, my Lord, you are not 
going to drive your coach and four through this Act? The deed, we 
are told, was done hy and with the advice of the Lords spiritual” —Review 
of the Correspondence, pp. 86, 87. 


So much for the reasoning of the noble peer! His facts have 
been already disposed of. His Lordship’s acquaintance with 
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history, as might be expected, is extensive and accurate, enabling 
him to inform us (p. 113) that King Charles L. ‘ was believed by 
the whole nation to be a Papist,” and causing him to sigh for 
the return of those truly Protestant times in which the clergy paid 
the full amount of the first fruits—to his Holiness the Pope. 
As Lord Mountcashell’s absurdities on this subject have been 
countenanced by other reformers, we subjoin the remarks of the 
Bishop of Ferns upon the subject. 


** The mention of the first fruits leads your Lordship to propose that 
they should be levied to the full value of every ecclesiastical prefer- 
ment, as originally intended. Intended by whom? It appears that 
your Lordship is utterly unacquainted with the origin of that imposition 
called the First Fruit. You are not aware that it was a tax levied by 
the Pope of his own authority. Thus founded on robbery and usurpa- 
tion, it became the prey of eer VIII. when he dethroned the Pope 
from his dominion in England and Ireland, and it continued in the 
crown till Queen Anne bestowed it upon the Church. That a man 
should pay the first year’s income of an ecclesiastical preferment as the 
price of his obtaining it, seems any thing but reasonable, and would 
produce consequences extremely injurious, were not the sums so levied 
small.” — Review of the Correspondence, p. 107. 


Other scandalous calumnies will be found in the following 
passages :— 


* Your Lordship next lends yourself to the propagation of a slander, 
which, though you can hardly credit it, receives a formidable support 
from its being thought deserving of being mentioned. ‘ It has been 
reported,’ you say, ‘ that large sums remain with the Board of First 
Fruits, which have never been accounted for.’ It surely is not possible 
that your Lordship can be so ignorant of the manner in which the 
a accounts are conducted, as not to know that the accounts of that 

oard are annually audited by the commissioners of accounts. Did 
your Lordship ever mention to any member of that Board that such an 
accusation had been made against it? If not, where will your Lord- 
ship find an excuse for setting afloat such a rumour, at the time when 
you knew that your authority will be quoted by every radical in this 
country and in England ? My Lord, the report is false,—utterly false. 
— Review of the Correspondence, pp. 106, 107. 


A serious charge against the late Bishop Bennett affords an 
admirable specimen of Lord Mountcashell’s fairness, First, he 
says— 

‘In the diocese of Cloyne (where I reside) I find at that period 
one hundred and twenty-three parishes united into seventy-seven bene- 
fices; and though the bishop who then filled this see, represented forty- 
six incumbents as being resident, it is well known how untrue some of 
his Lordship’s statements were.” — Review of the Correspondence, p. 88. 


Upon this the Bishop of Ferns observes— 
“ Unon another bishop of our Church, now no more, your Lord- 
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ship has made a still more severe attack. You say, ‘ that it is well 
known how untrue some of his Lordship’s statements were.’ The 
prelate thus held up to infamy by your Lordship was, to use the words 
of Dr. Parr, that most amiable man, and most accomplished scholar, Doctor 
Bennett. ‘The name of Bishop Bennett is so interwoven with the lite- 
rary history of the last century, that I should think it an insult to his 
memory, were I to attempt a vindication of him from the charge of 
falsehood.” — Review of the Correspondence, p. 103. 


And the Earl’s reply is— 


* As your Lordship has not called expressly on me to prove the in- 
eorrect statements of a Bishop of Cloyne, now no more, I readily follow 
the adage, * De mortuis nil nisi bonum,’ especially when we have cause 
to expect happy results from the disposition of our present good bishop, 
and the zealous and talented members of his amiable family.”—p, 120, 


The bishop’s concluding observations are unanswerable. 


** With respect to Bishop Bennet, I certainly did not call upon your 
Lordship to prove the incorrectness of his official returns: I only ex- 
pressed my amazement that you should have stigmatized a man of his 
character by saying, ‘ that it was well known how untrue some of his 
statements were.’ I again express my amazement that you should, in 
effect, persevere in that assertion, and that in a way obviously most 
offensive, quoting the maxim, de mortuis nil nisi bonum. It would have 
been well had your Lordship recollected that maxim a little sooner.” — 
Review of the Correspondence, p. 139. 


As the reforming synod held their session at Cork, the present 
state of that diocese is of peculiar importance to such as would 
understand the fairness of their proceedings. 


“Come we now to your Lordship’s third proof, that the bishops 
have not done every thing in their power; which is, that abuses often 
and long complained of are in many instances tolerated, and not un- 
frequently practised. Let me on this point call your attention to the 
diocese in which your meeting was held. Do you not know, that in 
the diocese of Cork, since the appointment of the present bishop, 
eleven unions have been so divided, that they form now twenty-five 
benefices, of which eighteen are single parishes? If your seca 
does not know this, you have neglected to make the inquiries whic 
ought to have preceded your late proceedings. If you do know it, you 
have not only failed to profit by your knowledge, but you have con- 
cealed what you ought to have been active in publishing for the credit 
of the Establishment to which you profess such a zealous attachment.” 
—Review of the Correspondence, p. 134. 


Among the gross personal attacks upon the Bishop of Ferns, 


we notice the following. ‘The answer to it might make a Jesuit 
blush. 


‘“‘ Putting ‘ speculation’ out of the question, I come to a very im- 
portant subject, one on which the future welfare of Ireland greatly 
depends. Your Lordship would prevent the clergy of the Church of 
England from every active exertion to point out the truths of the 
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Gospel to their poor, ignorant Roman Catholic parishioners. I have 
long observed a spirit of opposition to our anxious labours by the 
worldly-minded clergy of our Church; but it remained for a Bishop of 
Ferns openly to declare it. And can you, my Lord, believe, that by 
: — the spirit’ you are not opposing the will of Him, who said, 
‘ Go teach all nations?’ Are you following the example set down b 
our Lord Jesus Christ and his apostle? Are you unmindful of these 
words in the last chapter of the epistle of St. sadn ‘ He which con- 
verteth a sinner from the error of his way, shall save a soul from death, 
and shall hide a multitude of sins ?’ eas you, my Lord, forgotten 
the words which were addressed to you by the archbishop at your con- 
secration, ‘ Be thou to the flock of Christ a shepherd, not a wolf; feed 
them, devour them not; hold up the weak, heal the sick, bind up the 
broken, bring again the outcasts, seek the lost.’ Must I remind you, 
that on that occasion you solemnly promised to be ‘ ready, with all 
faithful diligence, to banish and drive away all erroneous and strange 
doctrines, contrary to God's word, and both ey and openly, to 
call upon and encourage others to do so.’ And must I point out those 
words of St. Paul to ‘limothy: ‘ Preach the.word, be instant in season, 
and out of season; reprove, rebuke, exhort, with all long suffering and 
doctrine.” (2d Tim. iv.2.) My Lord, it behoves me to appeal to your 
conscience, because the instruction you would give is not only opposed 
to the progress of vital Christianity, but is a cloak to laziness and neg- 
ligence.""—Review of the Correspondence, pp. 163, 164. 


The answer is— 


‘* Your Lordship is so good as to lecture me upon the duty of con- 
verting the Roman Catholics, classing me among the worldly-minded 
clergy who oppose it. My Lord, you know, and you knew when you 
so wrote, that I had been active in that controversy. That my charge 
to my clergy in 1827 was employed in exhorting them to engage in 
that controversy. That I had been attacked for that charge by Bishop 
Doyle, and had published answers to his two pamphlets against it. 
That controversial sermons had been preached under my direction in 
Carlow, in Enniscorthy, in Wexford, in Ferns, and in several other 
churches in my diocese. The Wexford Evening Post, now an active 
auxiliary to your Lordship’s plans, ceased not for more than a year to 


pour upon me and upon my clergy the grossest abuse for those ser- 
mons.” —p. 179. 


Lord Mountcashell lays much stress upon the inadequacy of 


curates’ salaries. Here, as usual, he is followed by his indefati- 
gable examiner, and not a little exposed. 


“‘ Connected with the charge of avarice made against the Rectors, 
is the complaint of inadequate payment to the curates. These whom 
Lord Mountcashell describes with merited eulogium as exemplary, 
educated, unpresuming, he states to be, in hundreds of instances, worse 
off than the Rector’s common servant ; nor were the instances few where 
they would be glad to accept an old coat mith which to — their 


thread-worn garment, which the pampered menial would dash from him 
in his upstart pride. 
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- “ T have successively held two of the most extensive dioceses in Ire- 
land. In Limerick I knew personally every curate, as 1 now do every 
one in my present dioceses ; and among them all there could not one 
be found of whom this could in truth be asserted ; not one who would 
not consider his Lordship’s statement as an insult. I do not merely 
deny that there were many instances in which it was true, but that 
there could be found even one. 

“‘T am as anxious to increase the comforts of the curates as Lord 
Mountcashell, or as any man; but I know that imprudent efforts 
would eventually injure that body instead of serving it, and diminish, 
instead of increasing, their usefulness to the Establishment. The ad- 
vantage arising from the augmentation which has been made in the sa- 
laries of the curates of the residents I never questioned. I re- 
ferred to that Act, passed in 1824, in proof of what had been done to 
make those salaries adequate. Under it, extending ( prospectively, as 
every act relating to property confessedly ought) to cases in which the 
rector had been appointed subsequently to its being passed, the curates 
of non-residents are entitled to salaries amounting to the whole value 
of the living, if not more than eighty pounds per annum, and extending 
according to circumstances to one hundred and fifty pounds per annum, 
together with the glebe-house, if there be one, and sixteen acres of the 

lebe. 
: *« This it was expedient to do; and few, I believe, will be found to 
think that the Act should have extended farther. 

‘© Lord Mountcashell asserted, that this Act was not complied with ; 
but being called upon for his proof, he could only adduce the cases of 
some curates in the diocese of Cork; and upon inquiry it appeared 
that only one of them came within the provisions of the Act; and that 
- one was aman of independent fortune, who would not claim the in- 
crease of salary, as he became entitled to it only in consequence of the 


ill health of his rector, which had obliged him to be non-resident.” — 
pp. 29—31. 


These are sufficient specimens of the accuracy and candour of 
Lord Mountcashell upon the main points in dispute. We cannot 
follow him through the tissue of misrepresentation in which his per- 
sonal controversy with the Bishop of Ferns is enveloped. Our 
remaining space must be devoted to that part of the subject 
which has been ably elucidated by Mr. Newland. 

The speeches and resolutions at the Cork Meeting, insinuated, 
if they did not assert, that the abuses which it was proposed to 
reform, had been recently introduced into the Church. ‘They 
were spoken of as practices which “ had crept in.” The Bishop 
of Ferns comments, with his usual force, upon the unfairness of 
this assertion—but Mr, Newland makes it the principal subject 
of his work—and proves to demonstration, that every thing which 
is to be lamented or condemned in the Church of Ireland, has 
existed for a long period of time—that recent changes have been 
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universally for the better—and that the actual progress of im- 
provement, since the Union, has been rapid indeed. We cannot 
dwell upon his interesting enquiries into the wretched state of the 
Charch in former times—but must content ourselves with recom= | 
mending them to the reader’s attention. ‘The immense improve- 


ment which has taken place during the present century, is de- 
tailed in the following passages. 


* When your Lordship laments the want of churches in the present 
day, and at the same moment expresses ‘ your determination to labour 
‘ for the permanent establishment of the Church as it was left by your 
‘ forefathers at the Reformation,’ | am compelled to apply to the de- 
cisions of history. And thus I discover, that there does not remain 
one single vestige of the Protestant Church, when first the reformed 
religion was historically introduced into Ireland. In the reign of Eliza- 
beth I can trace but twenty-two churches in the diocese which was best 
governed, in a part of the country most civilized, and where the Re- 
formation had been most successful. With unfeigned.sorrow I hear 
the venerable Bishop Bedell lament, that there were but eight churches 
in each of his dioceses. And surely he was no lazy churchman, nor 
yet griping, nor covetous, nor slothful, nor proud; for such are the 
expressions in which your Lordship reprobates the clergy of present 
times, for not effecting what he, whose name is almost sainted in his- 
tory, could not accomplish. Yes, in these baleyon days of primitive 
purity, | can discover but twenty-two churches in one diocese, eight in 
a second, and the same number in a third. 


“ This was in the year 1630. Perhaps I have inquired in a period 
too remote. I shall advance one century farther, and shall endeavour 
to ascertain the number of churches in all the dioceses in Ireland. 
Primate Boulter states the number of incumbents and curates in the 
whole island to have been, in 1730, but eight hundred. He does 
not appear to mean that they were all resident. If we allow, there- 
fore, that there were half as many churches as there were Protestant 
ministers in Ireland, we shall have four hundred. If this number be 
divided by the twenty-two dioceses, there will be but eighteen churches 
to each diocese. Or, to be more exact, if four hundred, which I 
assume to have been the number of churches, be divided by thirty- 
three, the number of the dioceses under their distinct and appropriate 
denominations, we shall apportion but twelve churches to each diocese, 
which will exhibit no great improvement from the time of Charles I. 
to the reign of George I. 


“ This calculation may be supposed to Labour under some disadvan- 
tage from the want of accurate information. But we shall see, when 
we come to examine unimpeachable evidence on the subject of 
churches, in a more advanced period, that the allowance of four hun- 


dred churches in the reign of George I. is, perhaps, rather above the 
number, than under it. 


“In the year 1762, the number of churches in Ireland was five 
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hundred and forty-three, which, divided by the number of the dio- 
ceses, is a distribution to each diocese, of twenty-four churches. 

* In 1792, the number of churches in Ireland was six hundred and 
forty-three, which, divided by the number of the dioceses, leaves 
twenty-nine churches to each diocese. 

“In the year 1800, there were in Ireland but six hundred and 
eighty-nine churches, which, by the application of the division hitherto 
eopayet, will afford to each diocese thirty-one churches.”—pp, 132 
—135. 

_ 1 must solicit your Lordship’s most undivided attention to a reca- 
pitulation of the following circumstances :— 


Ordered to be built at the meeting of the Board of First Fruits, in 


717 


** But to be as correct as possible, we shall deduct the ninety-nine 
churches which have been enlarged in this period. ‘This will make 
the number of churches, which, at the end of 1830, shall have been 
erecte’ since the Union, six hundred and eighteen. Thus, in the 
space of less than thirty years, the maligned Bishops of the Church in 
Ireland, will have accomplished nearly as much as had been effected 
in the ee of three centuries.’ ‘This gratifying intelligence will surely 
be highly satisfactory to your Lordship.”—pp. 136—137. 


The next subject adverted to is the number of the clergy. 


‘“‘In reverting so frequently to the earlier annals of the Reformation, 
I feel I am gratifying your Lordship. In.them, according to your ex- 
position, we are to read the narrative of the Church’s purity. ‘To the 
model of ecclesiastical perfection, therein delineated, your Lordship 
has promised to restore the permanent establishment of the Church, 
Therefore to you, my Lord, these recapitulations cannot be so irksome 
as to ordinary readers. Yet in this apostolical epoch, I can discover 
in the dioceses superintended by eminent Christians, but eight resident 
clergymen in one, and twenty-two in another, In a century after- 
wards, even in the reign of George the First, although we admitted 
that all the Protestant clergy in Ireland were resident in their respec- 
tive parishes, and that not one was absent, the number in each diocese 
will amount to but twenty-four. Your Lordship knows, that the resi- 
dence of the beneficed aoa enerally has borne an accurate propor- 
tion to the number of glebe houses. Now, in the year 1726, there 
were in all Ireland but 141 glebe houses, It is most probable that the 
residences of the beneficed clergy did not exceed this number; even 
supposing every one of them to have lived in his glebe house. Even 
in the year 1800 the number of glebe houses was only 295, and if we 
acknowledge the proportion between residence and houses, the number 
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still continued very small. But in 1820 there were 768 glebe houses, 
that is, an increase, in the space of twenty years, of 473. So that, 
even by this mode of calculation, the number of resident clergymen 
has been wonderfully augmented. Here I have made no allowance for 
the number of the curates, except in reference to the reign of George I. 
It is true also, that many of the clergy who had not glebe-houses, re- 
sided in the large towns, and discharged the duties of curacies, while 
others, who were resident on their glebes, attended to the neighbouring 
parishes. It even was, to the Union, a very general practice for one 
clergyman to officiate in two or three separate parishes; a custom, I 
believe, in no one instance now permitted. 

* But, my Lord, we must be more exact in this inquiry. If we ex- 
amine the report of the ecclesiastical establishment in 1806, we shall 
find, that the number of resident beneficed clergy amounted to, six 
hundred and ninety-three, and the curates to five hundred and sixty, 
making the total of twelve hundred and fifty-three. Though uncer- 
tainty may attend the calculations previous to this period, we must ac- 
knowledge, that the information now provided, is the most precise we 
can obtain. We may, therefore, consider this to have been the state 
of the Church at the Union. : 

* Let me now attract your Lordship’s attention to the number of 
resident clergy since the Report of 1806. The latest return made to 
the House of Commons of the state of the Church in Ireland, was in 
1819. ‘The number of resident beneficed clergy, mentioned in this 
report, is eight hundred and eighty-two. The number of resident 
beneficed clergy, in 1806, was six hundred and ninety-three. There- 
fore, in the short space of twelve years, one hundred and eighty- 
- additional resident beneficed clergymen have been added to the 

hurch. 

“From the year 1819 to 1829, two hundred churches have been 
built. In the same period, two hundred and fifty glebe-houses have 
been erected. Thus, in the absence of parliamentary documents, which 
have not been published since 1819, it is a justifiable addition, to cal- 
culate the increase of resident beneficed clergymen, in the proportion 
of the glebe-houses that have been built since that return was made. 
Therefore, we may reasonably suppose two hundred and fifty to be 
the increase, which, with the number in the House of Commons’ return 
of 1819, makes a total of eleven hundred and thirty-two. The differ- 
ence between this number and twelve hundred, which is the most cor- 
rect calculation it has been possible to make, in the absence of Parlia- 
mentary returns, will really be an insufficient allowance for those cler- 
= that have been compelled to reside, of late years, though they 

ave not glebe-houses. Thus, then, the increase in the number of the 
beneficed resident clergy from 1807 to 1828, has been five hundred 
and seven, which is nearly as many as were in Ireland some years 
subsequent to the Union.” —pp. 154—159. 

* Now, my Lord, let us endeavour to ascertain the number of 
curates. By comparing the returns of 1806, 1819, and ‘ The Account 
‘of the number of Unbeneficed Curates, published by order of the 
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‘ House of Commons in 1828,’ we shall be enabled to ascertain the 
number of curates in Ireland in these respective years. But we can- 
not, even here, be as exact as I could wish. For in the return of 
1828, I observe that the registrars in some of the dioceses do not re- 
port the number of curates actually officiating, because, in many in- 
stances, they had not obtained their licenses, from which alone the 
knowledge desired by Parliament could be provided. The object of 
the legislature was to know the dates of the curates’ appointments, and 
their respective salaries. As many of these clergymen were but lately 
appointed, it was not possible to afford this information, and therefore 
their names are not returned. Thus, the number of curates now offi- 
ciating in Ireland, is not exactly given. But even with this disadvan- 
tage, I shall prove to your Lordship, that the increase is perfectly 
satisfactory. 

‘** | have compared all these returns with the greatest accuracy, and, 
in some cases, from my own knowledge, and other information, have 
supplied the deficiencies of the return of 1828 from that of 1819. But 
these instances are very few. In 1828, the number of curates was 
seven hundred and fifty, which, in addition to twelve hundred resident 
clergy, makes the number of the ministers of the Established Church 
in Ireland to amount to nineteen hundred and fifty. 

* Your Lordship will be pleased to remember, that an increase in 
the residence of the beneficed clergy, has a natural tendency in dimi- 
nishing the number of curates. For, if a glebe-house be built ina 
small parish, where a curate has officiated, it is more than probable 
his assistance will be dispensed with. Yet with this influence working 
against the increase of the number of curates, their re ene ap- 

ars to me to evidence distinctly the active vigilance of the hierarchy, 

or the numbers returned in 1806, were five hundred and sixty; and 
in 1828, seven hundred and fifty; so that, in little more than twenty 
a one hundred and ninety curates have been attached to the 
hurch, 

“Thus, my Lord, in twenty-one years, six hundred and ninety- 
seven working, and actually resident clergymen, have been added to 
the Church. 

‘‘ Thus, in twenty-one years, the increase in the number of the mi- 
nisters of religion, is nearly 7 to the whole amount of the resident 
clergy in the reign of George I. 

** Thus, in twenty-one years, the increase in the resident beneficed 
clergy exceeds the whole clergy in Ireland, incumbents and curates, 
resident and non-resident in the year 1792, by one hundred and fifty- 
three. 

“‘ Thus, in the space of thirty-six years, from 1792 to 1828, the 
number of resident clergymen in Ireland has been doubled; or, to 
speak with perfect exactness, has been increased from one thousand to 
one thousand nine hundred and fifty. And even the acknowledgment, 
that so large a number existed in 1792, is on the authority of Dr, 
Beaufort, who, in some instances, over-rates matters. 

** Thus, even in 1819, the number of actually resident beneficed 
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clergymen in the province of Armagh alone, was equal to the whole 
resident beneficed clergy of Ireland in 1792, which is only a period of 
twenty-seven years. And the number of glebe-houses in that province 
in 1819, exceeded the number in the whole island in the year 1800, 
by two hundred. 

“ My Lord, if these facts are not the strongest testimony, that the 
present system, as conducted by the Bishops in Ireland, works propi- 


tiously for the Church, I profess that I cannot divine what is the use 
of demonstration.”—pp. 160—168, 


Well may Mr. Newland ask 


** Who can deny that many abuses have been extirpated? If re- 
formation be really your Lordship’s object, can you assert that it is 
not rapidly proceeding? What is the plea your Lordship urges in de- 
fence of a change of discipline? Can your Lordship say, that if the 
residence of the clergy, the erection of ehuvebens the building of glebe- 
houses, and the increase in the number of curates, shall be propor- 
tionate in the coming twenty years, to what we have been in those 
which have past, that any thing will remain which the most sanguine 


reformers could desire to have amended. And suppose there is only 


the most distant chance of ruining what your Lordship declares you 
only wish to amend, is it not wiser to be satisfied with prospective but 
certain advantages, than to endeavour to bound into perfection, with 


the chance of precipitating the whole establishment into destruction ?”’ 
—pp. 167—168. 


The inadequate salaries of the curates formed another topic in 


Lord Mountcashell’s oration. Our author’s reply is here again 
triumphant. 


“It may not be unworthy of remark, that the curate is as well, or 
better paid than any gentleman on his entrance into any other profes- 
sion. Before I coals. I shall prove that his promotion is as rapid, 
and I hope to afford satisfactory evidence, that he obtains. it more 
speedily, than persons of the same rank in the Presbyterian Church of 
Scotland, in the Genevan, or German Churches, or even in England. 
Is not the curate as well paid as the ensign or lieutenant in the army ? 
What lawyer or physician enters at once upon the receipt of the same 
income? Almost in all cases he obtains promotion as soon as the en- 
sign becomes a captain, or a barrister, or medical practitioner secure a 
reasonable competence. And this I positively aver, and challenge a 
contradiction of the statement, that no instance can be produced of a_ 
curate who has distinguished himself either as a parochial minister, 
as a preacher of the Gospel, or as a learned divine, who has not, after 
a few years, become a beneficed clergyman. Nay more, in some 
cases, to my own knowledge, preferment has been offered, by more 
than one Bishop, to individuals such as I have described. So anxious 
are the heads of our Church to introduce into their dioceses men of 
ot and talents, that at the annual examinations held in the Dublin 

Iniversity, for persons preparing for holy orders, by Dr. Elrington, 
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the very learned and truly exemplary Professor of Divinity, whom Tf 
am proud to call my friend, it is not wnusual for the dignitaries of the 
Church to attend. On these occasions they tender curacies to those 
who most distinguish themselves. ‘This certainly implies a promise of 
promotion in due time. I have known instances where three distinct 
offers of this nature have been made, by different bishops, to one in- 
dividual, without interest, or any introduction, or solicitation having 
been employed. 

* Of the curates, your Lordship thus speaks : ‘ the good man of the 
parish was left to drudge through his duties at a pitiful stipend, not 
sufficient to procure the decencies of life for his family.’ If gentlemen, 
on entering the sacred office, are aware of the rate of income which the 
law has provided for them, what is the meaning of your Lordship’s 
words?) The law has fixed the salary of a curate at £75 late cur- 
rency, or at £69 4s. 7}d. present currency. I shall prove that this law 
is almost universally adhered to with rigorous exactness; nay more, 
that the cases are very numerous, when a vastly greater income than 
any authority can compel the beneficed clergy to give, is generously 
bestowed by them on their curates, 

‘“‘ But the law has done much more than appointing the salary, in 
ordinary instances, at £75 Irish; for it has provided, that ‘ if the be- 
nefice in which a curate is engaged, be of the value of £80, or £100, 
or £120, he shall enjoy, in case of the non-residence of the incumbent, 
the whole receipt of the parish, with the glebe-house and garden.’ 

“* Again, if the value of the benefice be £400 or upwards, and under 
similar circumstances as just mentioned, the ordinary may allot to the 
curate £150 per annum. ‘This law is acted on with punctuality and 
decision by the Bishops, as will appear by a reference to the table of 

the curates’ salaries, to which I shall presently call your Lordship’s at- 
tention. 

“ Thus your Lordship is again placed in the awkward position of 
proposing as subjects for legislative interference, matters which have 
been long ago decided. While your Lordship dreams about reform, 
the amendment has taken place. It is evident that when this subject 
was first mentioned at the lay synod, the law which remedied eve 
abuse of which you complained, was totally unknown to all the mem- 
bers of this convocation. But this is only a repetition of the ignorance 
which was displayed on the subject of unions, and of the laws which 
totally annihilated the power of creating them, though the corruption of 
the hierarchy was as foul as your Lordship’s animated description of 
their abandonment of all moral principle. 

“ But your Lordship appears to delight in legal speculations, which 
have been deprived of all doubtful tendencies, by being reduced to 
fixed enactments. It certainly is strange, that you should propose so 
many things as necessary to be done, which have been already effected. 
If Lever indulged in a satirical tone, I might truly say, that really your 
Lordship appears to have very frequently fallen asleep in the House of 
Lords, or you seem to have been perfectly unconscious of many evils 
having been removed, With all the zeal of a reformer, and all the re- 
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condite erudition of a legislator, you mourn over irregularities and sug- 
gest their removal. You speak of abuses as existing in frightful tur- 
pitude, and as if no legal restraint were procured for their correction, 


although the law had grappled with the evil and nearly extinguished 
it.”"—pp. 168—173. 


But it may be said, have all these additions to the churches, 
the glebe houses, the incumbents and the curates, produced a 


corresponding effect upon the people? Listen to Mr. Newland’s 
statement of facts upon this subject. 


** The report of 1800 remarks, ‘ the description of the persons to 
whom the education of the poor is committed, accounts in a great mea- 
sure for the strange prejudice which has existed against the utility of 
instruction among the lower orders ; and it will no longer excite sur- 
prise, that such a class of men were found to be fit instruments to dis- 
seminate among the lower classes the pernicious doctrines of scepti- 
cism, treason, and rebellion.’ 

“ The books in universal circulation were described as having the 
most immoral tendency, serving only ‘to inflame the passions, to in- 
spire a love of wild and lawless adventure, and inculcate principles 
subversive of religion and virtue.’ And, my Lord, be pleased to re- 
member these words, ‘ at present there is scarce a bible to be bought 
in the country.’ 

* Such is the description of the state of Ireland as to education in 
1800 and 1803. These reports were furnished to the ‘ Association for 
Discountenancing Vice,’ which, though originally established by a few 

Bishops and clergy of 
the Established Church. At this period, and for many years subse- 
uently, there was not one religious society of any kind in this country. 
Therefore, to this association is to be attributed the undivided praise of 
originating and commencing a system of national instruction. The 
ge capital object they proposed to themselves, was, in their own 
anguage, ‘ to make effectual provision that no cabin, no house in the 
whole a ag in which there is a single person that can read, shall 
be destitute of the Holy Scriptures.’ 

* Now, my Lord, let us learn what this association proposed as suit- 
able and efficient méans, to remove the moral darkness in which they 
found their country buried. As I proceed, your Lordship will not fail 
to observe, that all the credit bestowed ‘ on those pious persons,’ 
whom you love to contra-distinguish from the Bishops and the gene- 
rality of the clergy, as if the former had been the founders of many of 
the modern societies, is entirely due to those, from whom your Lord- 
ship subtracts all commendation. This Association undertook, and 
carried into execution, all the following plans. Having given a tone to 
public feeling, and aroused the energy of the nation to the attainment 
of its own prosperity, they left divided among numerous societies which 
have since arisen, a partition of their labours and their plans, 

“1, The distribution of the Bible at reduced prices. 
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“2. The sehen of schools in the most uninstructed parts of 

Ireland, 

** 3. The donations of premiums to country school-masters. 

“ 4, bie ene of a seminary for school-masters and parish 

clerks. 

** 5. The enforcing the strict observance of the Sabbath, 

“6, The translation of the scriptures into the [rish language. 

“7. A house of reform for the criminal poor. 

‘“* 8. The institution of Sunday schools. 

** 9. The distribution of tracts which have no controversial tendency. 

* 10. The establishment of spinning-schools, | 

‘11, Catechetical examinations of the children all over Ireland in 

the Scriptures. 

_ © Were all these mere speculative theories unproductive of practical 
effects? No, my Lord, they carried every one of them into operation. 
And though, after years of toil passed in this noble undertaking, they 
were forced to resign several departments of their plan to other socie- 
ties, they were still the first to begin the work. Every society of 
every kind in Ireland, at this moment, that proposes the religious pros- 
perity and moral happiness of the people as their object, found in the 
Association for Discountenancing Vice the model on which 8 might 
have formed and the example by which they might have guided them< 
selves, in their new design.” —pp. 200—204, 

‘* Now, my Lord, let us observe the admirable mode this Associa- 
tion adopted for national education, and the success which attended it. 
As it was impossible to remove the ignorance of the people, while the 
teachers were unable to instruct them, they began at the source of the 
evil, and established a seminary for the sdocaion of school-masters, 
If any candid observer travels through Ireland, and inspects the cha- 
racter, conduct, and manners of this very respectable class of persons, 
-he must acknowledge, that there is scarcely an instance of one indivi- 
dual superintending the school of a parish minister, who is not almost 
blameless in his reputation. Who, my Lord, has contributed to this 
change? ‘The Bishops and Clergy of the Established Church, must be 
the reply. Remember the description of the teachers given in the re- 
ports from two hundred and two parishes, and compare it with what 
your own observation must have pointed out, the high moral character 
of those who have succeeded them in the present day. I ask you, my. 
Lord, ought the result of this comparison to be the subject of censure 
on the Bishops ? 

‘«‘ Having provided suitable teachers, this Association directed their 
attention, not to cities and large towns, nor to neighbourhoods blest 
with a resident gentry, but they erected their first school-houses in the 
ynost uninstructed parts of the land. 

“The school-houses which they here erected, with the competent 
masters educated in their seminary. for teachers, first gave a direction to 
the public mind on the subject, and laid the foundation for that system 
of scriptural education, which, in every<nstance in .which it has been 
adopted, has led to the most important and beneficial results, Iride- 
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pendent of the other numerous schools in Ireland, many of which are 
under the direct patronage of parish ministers, there are now three 
hundred and thirty in connexion with this Association, containing 
twenty thousand scholars. 

‘* Besides the establishment of those schools, which have assumed 
and are possessed of the properties of model schools throughout the 
country, end by their influence have completely changed the character 
both of teachers and children, they adopted another plan before un- 
known, and which no society with whose affairs 1 am acquainted, has 
ever yet pursued. Each clergyman, besides the scriptural examination 
of the young people of his parish on the Sabbath, is enjoined to hold a 
week day Aswag when all the children are taught portions of the 
Scriptures, and of the liturgy and services of the Church. Annual ex- 
aminations are held to ascertain the state of improvement of those who 
have attended for six previous months. In many instances, three, 
four, five hundred children are examined in one church. Frequently 
there are classes of twenty persons whose examination embraces the 
entire Scriptures. On many occasions having been employed as an 
examiner to decide their merits, and to appropriate the premiums, I 
have no hesitation in declaring that their knowledge of the Bible has 
been often not only an object of my sincere satisfaction, but even of 
my astonishment. What trace, my Lord, in all the history of the 
Church in Ireland, can you discover of any plan proposing and secur- 
ing the beneficial results that must, under the blessing of Providence, 
arise, not alone to the children, but their parents, from these examina- 
tions. But your Lordship will inquire whether the Association has re- 
laxed their exertions in a measure calculated to effect so much good ? 
No, my Lord. From 1793 to 1806, the average number that attended 
these examinations, amounted only to seven hundred and seven, In 
last year, the number was thirty honahed, among whom were distri- 
buted three thousand and ninety-one premiums. I shall close these 
observations by stating, that this Association has circulated at reduced 
prices, 128,115 Bibles, 263,464 Testaments, 229,545 Prayer-books, 
and 1,298,985 religious books. 

Such are the results of one religious society in Ireland. At the 
Union, my Lord, the school-masters were itinerant rebels, carrying to 
every cottage they visited, the evil passions that inflamed their own 
hearts. ‘The books they distributed had only one effect, namely, to in- 
spire a love of wild and lawless adventure, and principles subversive of 
religion and virtue. ‘There was not a Bible even to be purchased in 
the country parts of Ireland. At this time there was not one religious 
society in Ireland. The plan of the Association was projected a few 
years previous to 1800, and at the Union was completely under the 
oer of the Bishops and Clergy of the Established Church. 

ill your Lordship now say that they have neglected the education of 
the people, or rather will you not sckeasintan that all the societies of 
late years founded for the circulation of the Bible—for the establish- 
ment of Sunday-schools—forthe dissemination of the Scriptures in the 
Irish language—for the institution of spinning-schools, and for the im- 
provement of prison discipline, were unknown in this country till the 
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Bishops and Clergy of the Established Church led the way, and set the 
bright example in the formation of all these numerous institutions, and 
—" by their example what could be effected even in this benighted 
_  T had proposed to have entered more particularly, had time per- 
mitted, on the subject of education; but I cannot part from it without 
these few observations, Your Lordship knows that almost all the 
Sunday schools in Ireland are under the superintendence of the Pro- 
testant clergy. The number in attendance at these schools on the first 
of January, 1829, was 185,450. The schools connected with the Kil- 
dare-place Society are generally under the direction of Protestants. 
The number in these schools, at the same date, was 106,869. 

“ The numbers in attendance at the Association schools, which are 
all under the ministers of the Established Church, are 20,000. ‘These 
numbers, added together, make 312,259. If your Lordship will com- 
pare these facts with the returns of the number of children in a state of 
education in England, under the patronage of Societies connected with 
the Established Baki and keep in your recollection the difference in 
the population of the two countries, the difficulties under which we la- 
bour, and the opposition made to all plans of education proposed by 
Protestants, I do not despair of having the pleasure of hearing your 
Lordship vaunting the praises of the Clergy of the Church in Ireland, 
for the unexampled industry which characterizes their attention to this 
all-important subject.” —pp. 206—211. 


If the Reformers can answer this case, they ought to do so 
without delay. ‘Ihe Cork Synod, and its most Protestant chair- 
man, have made but a bad beginning; and unless a blow be 
quickly and skilfully struck, the Church of Ireland will be be- 
yond the reach of her enemies. Already Mr. Hume is laughed 
at when he talks of sweeping away twenty bishopricks at once, 
and the radical Church Reformers are rebuked even by Mr. 
Brougham. ‘The rapid progress of improvement can no longer 
be concealed; if it goes on at its present rate for half a dozen 
years, the Romanist will have missed his opportunity, the Re- 
former will find nothing to reform, and the Puritan will be com- 
pelled to breathe a hopeless sigh over the goodly prospects which 
once filled his delighted eyes, but will then have vanished from his 
longing sight. 

Before we take our leave of the authors before us, it behoves 
us to point out a few particulars in which we are compelled to 
differ from them. Mr. Newland has fallen into a strange mis- 
take respecting the number of Churches in some of our English 
Dioceses, stating those in the Diocese of London, for instance, 
to be one hundred and eighty-six. We believe they are at 
least three times that amount. He speaks also in terms which 
cannot be justified respecting the alleged insincerity of the un- 
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happy King Charles; and throws out an unmerited insinuation 
against the English Clergy of the present day, as being less at- 
tached than they ought to be to their Irish brethren. 

The Bishop of Ferns surprises us when he states, p. 53, that 
probably nine tenths of the profit of the Church lands through- 
out Ireland are in the hands of the tenants, “ but that, be the 
proportion what it may, it would be direct robbery to deprive 
them, the tenants, of possessions which have been in their fami- 
lies throughout successive generations, nay, made the subject of 
family settlements.” Now supposing the deprivation to take 
place at the expiration of the respective leases, there is neither 
robbery nor fraud in the business. ‘The expediency of such a 
proceeding may fairly be called in question; but if its honesty be 
impeached, the first result would be to place the owners of 
Church lands at the mercy of their tenants, who, as they cannot 
be honestly dispossessed, may make their own terms for renewals. 
And the second result would be, to destroy the means. by which 
a material enlargement of the Established Church may hereafter 
be effected. The population of the large towng and manufac- 
turing districts in England are now going “astray as sheep without 
a shepherd, because there is no maintenance provided for the 
clergyman by whom they might be instructed; and unless this 
great evil is to increase from year to year, such maintenance must 
be defrayed either by general or local taxation, or by that part of 
the property of the Church which 1s now virtually directed to 
other purposes. In Lreland, too, the days are coming in which 
the present number of benefices and churches will be far too small 
for the Protestant population of the country, and whence are 
the religious wants of that population to be supplied, if it be di- 
rect robbery to let Church leases expire, and apply the real. pro- 
ceeds of the estates according to their original destination? We 
are aware that the subject is ‘full of difficulty, and we are no ad- 
vocates for hasty innovation ; but the declaration of the Bishop of 
Ferns puts a stop at once and for ever to all deliberation upon the 
point in question, and we therefore protest against its being re- 
ceived as any thing more than the private opinion of the author. 

Lord Mounteashell pronounces judgment, in his usual manner, 
against the disposal of the Church patronage now vested in the 


Crown. The Bishop makes the following remarks upon this 
portion of the Noble Lord’s oration :— 


** The next topic upon which Lord Mounteashell enlarged was the 
appointment of Bishops. * That,’ he asserted, ‘ was, in Ireland, ge- 
nerally the result of political motives. ‘The minister of the day selects 
the man possessed of the greatest portion of parliamentary interest, to 
whom he says, do you support me in the House of Commons with your 
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parliamentary interest, and I shall give you the investment of the next 
vacant bishoprick. The bargain is struck ; and a man possessed of as 
little talents as piety, and less of morals, is selected as the Bishop.’ | 
_ “ That such a practice was general I do not believe. Nor do I be- 
lieve that when political interest did interfere, it was exercised with 
that general recklessness of character which Lord Mountcashell de- 
scribes. But that it does not now exist, I am confident. I appealed 
against the assertion of his Lordship to the notoriety of the fact, that 
a influence has ceased to be a directing motive in the choice of 
ishops, and I supported that appeal, by calling upon him to name, 
among the Bishops appointed for many years back, an individual who 
~ could command a single vote in the House of Commons, one only ex- 
cepted, and his connexions were in opposition to the ministry, and had 
been so for very many years. 

*¢ But it is alleged, that political motives have interfered in the ap- 
pantmant of Bishops, and that, therefore, they may interfere again. 

ndoubtedly they may. But how is this to be prevented? Are we, 
for the — of providing against that possible evil, to have recourse 
to the desperate remedy of tearing from the crown the power of ap- 
pointing Bishops? And to whom are we to commit that power? ‘To 
a committee of clergymen? or of laymen? or to a mixed assembly of 
both? How are these to be chosen ? 

“Is there any man at all acquainted with human nature that sees 
not in such elections the fruitful source of intrigue and discord and 
corruption? Corruption im ics worst form, the deap guilt of simony. 

** No man can view such a measure as less than revolutionary, It 
would necessarily be accompanied with the removal of the Bishops 
from the House of Lords, and who is there that knows not that to have 
been the first object with the rebels in the time of Charles? Who that 
knows not with what rapidity their plans succeeded when that object 
was attained. 

“It is fortunate that indications such as these have been given of the 
length to which these reformers of our Church Establishment would 
go, were power granted them to put all their plans in execution, Not 
the Church only, but the State, would be new modelled, and the Crown 
would be called upon to surrender an important part of its prerogative 
in relinquishing the nomination of Bishops.”’—pp. 24—26. 


This statement is substantially accurate. ‘The improvement 
which has taken place in the exercise of government Church pa- 
tronage, both in England and Ireland, during the last twenty 
years, is a subject of gratitude and rejoicing to every friend of the 
Establishment. But we do not understand the Bishop of Ferns 
to admit, what seems to us as certain as any thing can be, namely, 
that the abuses which previously existed in the disposal of crown 
preferment were the one great cause of the decayed condition of 
the Church of Ireland before the Union, and also of the compara- 
tive weakness and inefficiency of the Church of England up to the 
same period. This fact should never be lost sight of, nor should | 
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we forget that the reform which has been begun is still incomplete. 
A very large proportion of preferment is still bestowed, especially 
in England, upon persons who have no professional claim to it. 
And if Lord Mountcashell and his friends at Cork will put a stop 
to this practice, they will be real benefactors to the country. 
While the world continues in its present state, it is idle to require 
that merit alone should always be attended to in appointments of 
any description. But the nation, and more particularly the 
Church, have a right to require, first, that merit should never be 
neglected ; and, secondly, that a moderate portion of it, at least, 
should be discernible in every person distinguished by the patron- 
age of government. An army or a navy, in which generals and 
admirals, or colonels and captains were appointed merely through 
interest, would prove but a rotten staff in the day of battle. A 
Church, badly officered, is in a similar predicament, and if but 
one bad appointment be made by the servants of the king, the 
king and his people have just reason to complain. 


Arr. XVILL— University of London.—An Introductory Lecture 
upon the Study of Theology and of the Greek Testament, de- 
livered at the opening of the Theological Institution, Saturday, 
Nov. 21st, 1829. By the Rev. Thomas Dale, M. A. Lecturer 
on Divinity at the above Institution, and Professor of the 
English Language and English Literature in the University of 
London. London. Taylor. 1829. pp. 38. 


We leave the task of criticising Mr. Dale’s mode of teaching 
theology to those who are interested in its merits or demerits—the 
members, namely, and friends of the London University. But 
there are several other subjects adverted to in this publication, 
with which the general reader ought to be acquainted. In the 
first place, there is Mr. Dale’s apology for himself and the other 
clergymen who have joined the Lnstitution, and it 1s as follows : 


* The University of London was established for a school of general 
instruction. The management of it is committed to individuals, differ- 
ing widely in religious and political views, and united only by their 
common zeal in the great cause of education. It is accordingly the 
distinctive feature of the Institution, that no Student who is willing to 
conform to the internal regulations, shall be excluded from participa- 
ting in its literary and scientific advantages. Against this principle, 
notwithstanding the frequent and acrimonious discussions to which it 
has given rise, no solid objection has yet been adduced. Science and 
literature are of no religion; nor could the most zealous member of 
any religious community reasonably hope to advance its interests by 
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confining them to his own persuasion, and consequently excluding all 
beside. For those who are excluded will be reduced to the necessity 
of dispensing altogether with mental cultivation, or seeking it in ano- 
ther quarter. Now, the most enlightened and devoted members of the 
Church of England, a church which grounds her pretensions to an 
universal acceptance on her strict adherence to Scriptural truth, and 
consequently invites examination, will hardly contend that persons 
already without her pale, will be removed farther from it, or rendered 
less likely to return to it, by the acquisition of knowledge. ‘That there 
should be a great school of instruction, composed exclusively of those 
who dissent from her communion, is an alternative which none, I think, 
would advocate. Such a separation would obviously tend only to ge- 
nerate and to cherish a spirit of disunion and dissension between those 
who may, or who must, encounter on equal terms, in the common in- 
tercourse of life ; and who should, therefore, cultivate, to the utmost 
practicable extent, all that can promote reciprocal forbearance and 
common harmony. If this reasoning be correct, an exclusive principle 
is obviously far from desirable in a new Institution,—an Institution, 
especially, which professes to adapt itself to the state of popular opi- 
nion, and to consult primarily the acknowledged and immediate neces- 
sities of the public. 

** It may, however, still be objected, that there is no absolute ne- 
cessity for an exclusive principle. It is one thing to exclude, it is 
another to tolerate; and it may, therefore, be demanded,—why cannot 
the religious system of the country be that of the University—why 
cannot the principles of the Church of England be adopted in religious 
instruction, still leaving the door open to the admission of all denomi- 
nations? Why cannot there be accredited Teachers of Religion after 
one form, without encroaching upon the tolerating principle, which 
should be extended equally to all? ‘To enter fully into the considera- 
tion of these questions, would lead us into a wide field of discussion; 


and thus engross the time which can, I trust, be more profitably em-. 


ployed. I shall, therefore, simply state a few objections to this scheme, 
which to me appear very important, though I would not be understood 
to affirm that they are altogether insurmountable. 

It would, in the first place, be indispensable that the acting authori- 
ties should concur in their theological opinions; for how could a 
Teacher of Religion, attached to oue particular system, hold himself 
amenable to the judgment of those who were disciples of another? 
Now, such a limitation would furnish just ground for complaint to 
those who have an equal interest in the Waiveraey, and may therefore 
equitably claim a proportionate share in its management. Secondly, 
if one portion of the Students were accustomed to consider themselves 
a privileged class, and the others as intrusive or subordinate, a dis- 
tinction so invidious might, not improbably, tend to disturb that per- 
fect harmony, which has contributed in so great a degree to the present 
prosperity of the University. And lastly, (which is, perhaps, the most 
formidable objection,) the forma] admission of religious instruction 
might be supposed to invest the Authorities with a responsibility for 
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the moral conduct of the Students, over which, unless placed in the 
relation of the Parent, they cannot possibly exercise any effectual con- 
trol. It is the last consideration, which, as I infer from the published 
statement, for I have no other authority, has decided the Council in 
the exclusion of Theology from the circle of academical instruction. 


. Several of its members, I know, who are distinguished for their zeal 


in the cause of religion, have contemplated that the deficiency would 
be supplied, as it is now intended to be, by the zeal and benevolence 
of communities or individuals. 

“To these considerations, while the plan of the University retains 
its present form, much weight will unquestionably be attached ; suffi- 
cient at least to place beyond suspicion or impeachment the purity of 
the motives, which have led the individuals, to whom I have alluded, 
to concur in the exclusion of Theology. Should our system ever be 
so modified as to provide accommodation for Students within the walls, 
on the plan of the Colleges in our chartered Universities, my individual 
views, both as a Christian andasa Churchman, would be, I scruple not to 
avow, essentially changed. ‘This, however, is a remote, and, from the 
principle of our Institution, scarcely a possible contingency. Suffer 
me, therefore, to observe, that at present all which is essential can be 
provided with at least equal, if not superior, efficiency, by other means. 
The Theological Institution, being kept altogether distinct from, and 
independent of the University, will unquestionably possess an advan- 
tage which it could not enjoy, were its Directors divided in their sen- 
timents ;—were it in any measure dependent upon those whose op- 
posing views might lead them to find a secret pleasure in thwarting or 
impeding its operations. Now one spirit animates all its friends. By 


members of the Church of England it was originated, by them is it 


principally supported, and they alone exercise any control over its 
management. It is true, they do not confine its benefits to those of 
their own communion, but are willing to extend them to all who admit 
that vital principle of our common Christinity,—the essential Divinity 
of the Son of God : but, while they thus adopt the principle of libe- 
rality to the utmost limit of prudence, let it be remembered, that to 
Students of their own Church the Institution is primarily adapted—for 
such it was principally designed.” —pp. 8—11. 

The meaning of all this seems to be, 

I. Science and Literature are of no religion. And as certain 
members of the London University are of no religion likewise, 
they may, for ought that appears to the contrary, be admirable 
instructors in both departments. But what is Mr. Dale’s autho- 
rity for excluding Theology from the Sciences? Or when did he 
discover that sacred Literature was not Literature?) Doubtless, 
his dictum made a goodly sound when it was delivered to the 
Divinity class—but nevertheless, we take the liberty to assure 
him, that it borders very closely upon nonsense. 

Ll. A ‘great Dissenting School of instruction” would be a 
vreat evil. Perhaps it would. But the School of the London 
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University, if it had been made a Dissenting School, would not 
have been a great school. It would have been a very small 
school, and that its friends and promoters knew right well, al- 
though Mr. Dale has not been let into the secret. 

IIL. A Church Institution admitting Dissenters, &c. would not 
answer, for the following reasons : 

Ist. Dissenters, or Deists, or Atheists in the council, might in- 
terfere with the teachers of religion. And cannot they, and do not 
they, interfere at present? If the University had consented to 
teach the religion of the country, there must have been a bond fide 
abstinence from all irreligious maneeuvres upon the part of such 
members of the Council as might happen to be in the same pre- 
dicament with “ Science and Literature.” But there is nothing 
in the present constitution to prohibit the Socinian, or even the 
Atheist, from propagating his opinions wherever and however he 
may deem it expedient. 

Qdly. The Church pupils would be a privileged class. Not 
more than Church-men are a privileged class, in a country which 
has repealed the Test and Corporation Act, and admitted Roman 
Catholics into all the offices of the State. Does Mr. Dale wish 
that his remaining privileges should cease ? | 

Lastly. If the authorities taught religion, they would be re- 
sponsible for moral conduct!!! Is Mr. Dale then responsible 
for the moral conduct of his theological students ? 

These are all the reasons we have been able to discover for the 
intended exclusion of religion from the course of academical edu- 
cation, and a lamef apology we never remember to have read. 

But ecce iterum— 

« There is yet one subject which remains to be mentioned before 
I proceed to that which is the peculiar, and should generally form the 
exclusive topic of an Introductory Lecture :—an exposition of the plan 
of instruction proposed to be pursued. I allude to the circumstances 
which originated this Institution. Concerning these, in certain quar- 
ters, an erroneous impression has prevailed, which I will state in the 
words of one of our most popular Reviews. It is there affirmed, 
‘ That the irreligious principle of the Gower-street scheme was aban- 
doned, in consequence of the announcement of a similar institution,’ 
Happily I possess documentary evidence sufficient to refute this charge : 
—happily, I say Gentlemen, because you would naturally feel far less 
interest in this Institution, and deservedly repose less confidence in its 
founders and supporters, could you imagine that they were actuated 
by a motive so utterly unworthy, so totally unbecoming the sacred 
cause in which they are engaged. For such an imputation there is no 
foundation whatever. Without entering into detail, I shall simply state, 
that the question of religious instruction was agitated by myself and 
several of my colleagues so far back as February, 1828, nearly six 
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months before the event to which the Reviewer refers; that a resolu- 
tion was then formed of providing as soon as practicable for this im- 
portant object; that the preliminary arrangements were sufficiently 
matured for the appearance of an advertisement in the public papers 
of May 27th, which, of course, remains upon record as a standing 
evidence of the fact; that a warm and zealous interest was immediately 
excited in many individuals of high rank and character, whose co-ope- 
ration led to the formation of the Theological Institution in July, 1828. 
As a brief statement of these facts will shortly be submitted to the 
public, I will no longer detain you from my immediate subject—the 
objects and the plan of this Institution. I only considered it essential 
to show that it had origimated in a genuine and most disinterested zeal. 
for the moral and religious improvement of the students; that it was 
neither the mean resource of a timorous policy, nor the puny offspring 
of ungenerous rivalry and competition. ‘This | have done, and it is for 
you to judge whether this plain statement does not put to silence the 
ignorance of mistaken—I will not say foolish men,—and vindicate us 
from the heavy charge of having done right, merely because we found 
that it was contrary to our interest to do wrong.”—pp. 11, 12. 


This sounds well —Mr. Dale puts his foolish censurers to 
silence, and appeals to dates, very awkward and untractable wit- 
nesses, in support of his plea of not gui/ty to the charge preferred 
against the London University in the Quarterly Review. His 
appendix is as follows. 


“ The pledge given in page 12 will be most satisfactorily redeemed 
by a simple and comprehensive statement of facts. 

* Onthe 21st of January, 1828, I was elected Professor of the Eng- 
lish Language and English Literature in the University of London. 
On the 20th of the ensuing February I met, for the first time, several 
of my colleagues at the house of Leonard Horner, Esq. the Warden. 
At that meeting was discussed the necessity and importance of making 
some provision for the religious instruction of the students. compatibly 
with the general principle of the Institution, as avowed in the first 
statement; and a scheme for immediate operations was prepared and 
acted upon by Dr. Lardner, Dr. ‘Thomson, and myself. 

“ After an interval of some weeks, we heard that an Episcopal 
Chapel in the vicinity of the University might be purchased. Inquiries 
were immediately made, a negotiation was commenced, and after some 
delay, the bargain was concluded. Accordingly, on Monday, May 27, 
1828, appeared the following advertisement in the Times and other 


papers :— 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. 


We, the undersigned Professors in the University of London, who 
are Clergymen of the Established Church, having from the period of 
our appointment entertained the intention of providing Religious In- 
struction for those students who are members of our own Church, do 
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hereby give notice that final arrangements have been made, with the 

full approbation of the Council, for that purpose. An Episcopal Chapel 

has been purchased contiguous to the University, to be called “ The 

bes i | Chapel,’ where accommodation will be afforded to the 

students for a due attendance on divine service, and where a course of 

Divinity Lectures will be regularly delivered during the Academical 

Session. Parents and others interested in this arrangement, may learn 

farther particulars, by applying to Mr. John Taylor, Bookseller and 

Publisher to the University, 30, Upper Gower-Street. 

Tuomas Dare, M.A. Cambridge, 

Professor of English Language and Literature, 

Drowysivs Larpner, LL.D. Dublin. 

Professor of Natural History, 

** King’s College was founded on the 2lst of June, nearly a month 
after the date of the foregoing advertisement, and exactly four after 
the first agitation of the subject. How, therefore, the announcement 
of a scheme, which did not appear for so long a period after the com- 
mencement of our operations, could have led ‘ to the abandonment of 
the religious principle of the Gower-street Scheme,’ is a problem I 
confess myself unable to solve. 

** But I am far from charging the Reviewer with wilful and delibe- 
rate misrepresentation. It is scarcely possible that he should have 
heard of our operations, which were carried on with great privacy, and 
very probable that he may have known nothing of the above advertise- 
ment, particularly as, in consequence of circumstances which I need 
not mention, the Chapel eventually was not purchased, and consequently 
could not be made available for the intended purpose. That ep 
pointment, however, by the wise dispensation of Providence, ultimately 
tended to produce a desirable result. Our individual exertions became 
known to several noble persons, who immediately formed themselves 
into an association for the promotion of the general object, and by 
whose concurrent endeavours the Theological Institution was founded 
on July 4th, 1828.”—pp. 28, 29. 


Now it should be observed that the Quarterly Reviewer said 
nothing against Mr. Dale as an individual Professor, nor against 
the other clerical Professors. But it spoke of the Gower Street 
scheme, and the great feature of that scheme was to be “ of no 
religion.” In January, 1828, Mr. Dale, happily for the Univer- 
sity, was elected a Professor, and in the February following 
began “‘ agitating the question of religious instruction,” and deter- 
mined “ to provide for this important object as soon as possible.” 
On the 20th of February he met several of his colleagues for the 
first time at Mr. Horner’s; and they “ discussed the necessity and 
importance of religion,” and a scheme for immediate operations 
was prepared. After an interval of some weeks, a chapel was 
heard of, and on the 27th May Mr. Dale and Mr, Lardner pub- 
lished an advertisement in the newspaper. 
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Now with respect to this statement, it occurs to us to ask Mr. 
Dale whether he ever had the curiosity to inquire respecting the 
date of a certain publication, entitled, A Letter to the Right Hon. 
Robert Peel, on the Subject of the London University, by Chris- 
tianus. London. Murray. 1828. We mean the pamphlet of 
Dr. eA aa which he suggested the establishment of King’s 
College. as this letter known to the Londou Council and 
their an on the 20th February, 1828? We believe it was 
in general circulation a week or two before that time. We are 
sure that it was well known through the metropolis, in the month 
of March, and we ourselves assisted in giving circulation to its 
contents, by some brief observations in the iT | 
this Journal, which was published on the Ist April. Inthe months 
of April and May the proposed establishment of King’s College 
was a matter of notoriety. It was mentioned again and again in 
the newspapers, and was just as well known to Mr. Brougham 
and Mr. pot as it was to Dr. D’Oyly himself. We are 
amazed therefore at the temerity of Mr. Dale in appealing to his 
advertisement of the 27th May, and contrasting it with the date 
of the foundation of King’s College, namely, the 21st June. 
The charge against his University was, that it abandoned its irre- 
ligious scheme on the announcement of a similar institution. No, 
says Mr. Dale, it did not—for the similar institution was not 
founded till nearly a month after the appearance of my advertise- 
ment. This is too bad. Dr. D’Oyly’s pamphlet was the real 
announcement—and unless Mr. Dale can show, not that he “ agi- 
tated the question of religious instruction,” not that he and Dr. 
Thompson “ prepared a scheme of operations,” not that he and 
Dr. Lardner “* advertised in the newspaper,” but that the Theo- 
logical Institution, now existing, saw the light as an illegitimate 
child of the London University, before the publication of the 
Letter to Mr. Peel, all the subtlety of all the Professors of all 
the Universities in the world, even of those where boys are taught 
that “ science and literature are of no religion,” will be unable to 
answer the charge preferred in the Quarterly Review. And the 
Theological Institution, as now existing, was founded, by Mr. 
Dale’s own showing, on the 4th July, 1828. We know nothing 
of this gentleman’s competence to fill his theological chair, but 
we beseech him to abstain from lecturing upon chronology. 
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STATE OF THE DIOCESES 


ENGLAND AND WALES, 


FROM JANUARY TO MARCH INCLUSIVE. 


PREFERRED. 


The Right Reverend Wittram Carey, D.D., Lord Bishop of Exeter, to the 


Bishoprick of St. Asaph, in the room of the late Right Reverend Dr. Luxmoore, 
deceased. 


The Right Reverend Cuartstorpuztr Bernert, D.D., Lord Bishop of Gloucester, 


has been nominated to the Bishoprick of Exeter, vacated by the translation 
of Dr, Carey to the See of Exeter. 


The Very Reverend James Henry Monk, D.D., Dean of Peterborough, has 


been nominated to the Bishoprick of Gloucester, vacant by the translation of 
Dr. Betuect to the Bishoprick of Exeter. 


Preferment. County. Preferred. - Patron. 


Canterbury. 


Bocking, Dean, and Gesex . 
Hadleigh, R. Hugh J. Rose . |The Archbishop, 


Shadoxhurst, R. . .| Kent . .| Charles Nairne . |Lord Chancellor, 


Work, 


Bawtrey,C.. . . 
Fentonkirk, V. and 


York . W.Cuthbert . |Vic. of Blythe. 
York . | James Matthews Preb. of Fenton in 


Sherburn, Cath. Church, 
Preb. in Coll. Chure 
of Southwell . . Notts. . .| J.Shepherd  . The Archbi 
Preb. in Cath. Ch. of . | York . .| G. P. Marriott bishop. 
Preb. in Cath. Ch. of . | York . .| Henry J. Todd 
Ripponden, C.. . .| W. York .| F,Custance . . | Vic. of Halifax. 
London. 


Great Baddow, V. .| Essex . .| Jobn Bramston . |Rev. J. Bramston. | 
ann mere Middlesex . | John Natt . . |St.John’s Coll. Oxford 


Minor Can. in Cath. : fs 
Ch. of St. Paul’s . Middlesex . | J.T. Bennett . |D. & C. of St. Paul’s, 


Sturmer, R. . . .| Essex . .| William Hicks . | Duke of Rutland. 


Durham. 


Halton, C. rere Northumb. | Henry Gipps ,. |Dn.& Ch. of Carlisle 


Embleton, . . .| Northumb, | George Rooke | Merton Coll. Oxford. 
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New Hulton, P. C. 


Chichester. 


Deanery of 
Twineham, R. . . 


Tyd, St. Giles, R. . 


Ereter. 


Archd. of Barnstable . 


Berry Narbor, R 
Lezant, R. 
St. Martin, R. . 


Stokenham, V. with 
Sherford, C. and 
ryan, i. 
eryan, V. . 
West Ogwell, R 


| Westmoreland 


R. W. Bisher  . 
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Preferment. County. Preferred. Patron. 
Winchester, | 
Andover, V. Hants . . {| G.C. Rashleigh [Winchester College. 
Am, Hants . | Charles Murray |W. Bramston, Esq. 
Chilbolton, R. . . Hants Crosbie Morgil |The Lord Bishop. 
Hants . | R. Poore . 
. Col. F. G. - 
Headley, R. Surrey . . |F.Faithfull,M.A. } 
Kings Somborne, . | Hants | Anthony Sir C. Mill, Bart. 
Preb. in Cath. Church | Hants W. Dealtry, D.D./The Lord Bishop. 
Bangor, Trustees under the 
Aber, R Carmarthen | Rob. Williams will of the late Lord | 
Vise. Bulkeley. 
Clocaenog, R. . . . | Denbigh Rich. Newcome |The Lord Bishop. 
Pe Gt | Anglesea . | Jobn Williams . |W. Bulkeley, Esq. 
, C. 
Bath and Wells. 
Bradon, S. Sin. R. Somerset Cha. Tripp, D.D. |Earl of Egremont. 
Chester. 
pre — Chester . Thomas Boydell {Dean and Chapter. 


V. of Kendall. 


. |G.Chandler,D.C.L.|The King. 


Sussex . 
Sussex . Charles Goring . |Sir C. F. Goring, Bt. 
Cambridge. | J. Hew. Watson {The Lord Bishop. 
Devon . Geo. Barnes, D.D.|The Lord Bishop. ; 
Devon . S. T. Gully Guilty, 
Cornwall W.S. Carey. . Lord Bisho 
ountess 0 w 
Cornwall Wm. Farwell . ; & Earl of Darlington. 
Devon . Henry Taylor . |The King. 
Cornwall Sam. P. J. Trist {Dean and Chapter. 
Devon . John Templer . J. Taylor, Esq 
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Preferment. County. Preferred. Patron. - 
Hereford, 
Almeley, . Hereford C. Taylor, D.D. |The Lord Bishop. 
Eyton, CQ. ... Hereford Josiah James . |w. Eye, Vic, 
Pencombe, R. . . .| Hereford .| H. Domvile . |SirC.Domvile,Bt.M.P. 
Peterchurch, V. . . Hereford .| BL J. Ward . . |Guy’s Hospital, 
‘ok Por-¥ | Salop W. Vaughan. |W. E. Owen, Faq. 
R. Salop . H. Burton, jun. . |J. C. Pelham, Esq. 
igmore, V . «| Hereford Jos. Heath . . |The Lord Bishop. 
Lich. Coventry. 
Brewood, with Stafford. . | A.B. Haden. {Dean of Lichfield. 
Measham, P.C. . Derby . J.C. Moore . . |W. Wollaston, Esq. 
Lineotn, =| | 
Broughton, R, . | Lincoln . Ii. S. De Brett ; Dy Her 
Che- 2) Bucks [Duke of Bedford. 
Friskney, V. .| Linco. .| T.W. Booth. . |W. H. Booth, Esq. 
Hoggeston, R. , . .| Bucks . Richard Grape . |Worcester Coll.Oxon. 
Knipton, R. . Leicester L. E. Towne’. |Duke of Rutland. 
Northchurch, R. Herts. J. H. Se bo . |The King. 
Steppingley, Beds. W.H. . |Duke of Bedford. 
Woodstone, R.. . Hunts M. C. Tompson Mrs. Tompson. 
Woolsthorpe, R. Lincoln . Wn. Church Duke of Rutland. 
Norwich. 
Beechamwell, St. 
John, R. Si : Norwich Thomas Walpole |J. Motteux, Esq. 
St. Ma 
Betton, R.° . me . . | Suffolk . J. B. Schomberg |Lord Bishop. 
Beyton, R. . . . Suffolk Townley Clarkson|Lord Chancellor. 
Eyke, R. . . . | Suffolk . W.A. Norton . | Earl Stradbroke. 
Lynn, West, R. . Norfolk . Jer. Bowen . . |H.H. Townsend, Esq. 
Little, V. . . Norfolk. Aug.Adol.Turnour|The Lord Bp. by lapse. 
Norwich, St. Simon 
Norfolk . C. Holloway. . |The Lord Bishop. 
nd St. Jude 
Ouiten, Suffolk . . | Charles Fisher . |Rev. G. Anguish. 
Twyford, R.  . Norfolk . . | John Spurgeon . |Mrs. R. Savory. 
Twineham, R. . Sussex . C. Goring . |Sir C. F. Goring, Bt. 
Wenham, Magna, R. . | Suffolk . J. Ashby . . |Rev. G. H, Deane. 
Orford. 
Pensa pe: Oxford Cha. Carr Clerke |The Lord Bishop. 
Canonry of Christ Ch. 
the University Oxford . . | R.W. Jelf . 
Canonry of Christ Oxford J. Bull, D.D 
Newington, R. . Oxford . .| James Edwards {Archbp,of Canterbury 
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Preferment. County, Preferred. Patron. 
Peterborough. 
Brington . . . | Northampton| Henry Rose . | Rt.Hon., EarlSpencer. 
Fletton, R. . Northampton | E.R.Theed . . Earl Fitzwilliam. 
Little Bowden, R. Northampton | John Barlow’ . (Rev. J. Barlow. 
Staverton, Northampton | J. Bull, D.D. . |Christ Ch. Oxford. 
Rochester, | 
Offham . . . Kent . . | Cecil Hall . Lord Chancellor. 
Salishurp, 
Wilts. Horatio Moule . |Rev. H. Moule. 


Chardstock, V.. . Dorset. . 


Latton, V. with 

Eisey, V. . 3 Wilts 
Letcomb Bassett, R. .| Berks . . 


St. David 
andefally with 
Crickadarn, C. Brecon. . 
Preb. in Coll. Ch. of . | Brecon . 


Udorcester, 
Preb. Stall in Cath. Ch. | Worcester . 
Eckington, V. . . | Worcester . 
Evenload, R. . . . | Worcester . 


Preb. of Chardstock, 
in the Cath. Ch. 
Trustees of Froxfield 

Hospital. 
. |Earl of St. Germans. 


. |Corp. Ch. Coll. Oxford 


E. Woodcock . 


Wm. Bleeck . 
H. J. Barton 
William Firth 


* 


Thomas James . |G. P. Watkins. 
Jeremiah Jackson |The Lord Bishop. 


James 8. Cocks . |The King. 
G. H. Deane . |D.&C. of Westminst. 
Charles James . |Mrs. A. James. 


Great Wolford, V.. . | Warwick E. H. Estcourt . |Merton Coll. Oxford. 
aie, “F Warwick . | Lord C. Paulet . |Lord Chancellor. 
CHAPELRIES, &e. 


Black, Robert, to be Morning Preacher 
at the National Society’s Chapel, Ely 
Place, London, 


Bonnor, G. to new Chapel, Cheltenham. 
Courtenay, F. to the Readership of the 


SCHOOLS. 


Cape, William, to the Head Mastership 
of the Grammar School at Peterborough. 
Charton, Edw. to the Head Mastership 
of Hackney Church-of-England School. 
Clarke, W. H. to the Second Master- 
ship of Norwich Grammar School. 
Hatbinsen, James, to the Head Mas- 


tership of King Edward the Sixth’s Free 
Grammar School in Chelmsford. 

Irvine, Thomas, to the Mastership of 
Thornton Grammar School. 

Perkins, R. B. to the Head Mastership 
of Grammar School at Aylesbury, Bucks. 


CHAPLAINCIES. 


Baines, Edward, Domestic Chaplain to 
the Earl of Buchan. 

Bleeck, William, Chaplain to Froxfield 
Hospital, Wilts. 


Child, Vicesimus Knox, Domestic Chap- - 


lain to the Earl of Buchan. 

Irvine, Andrew, Chaplain to the Tower. 

Jukes, G. M. British Resident Chaplain 
at Havre. 

King, B. Domestic Chaplain to Lord 
Crewe. 


Miliken, Richard, Domestic Chaplain 
to the Earl of Errol, 

Peile, T. W. to be Domestic Chaplain 
to the Earl of Westmoreland. 

Straton, George W. Domestic Chaplain 
to the Right Hon. Harrriet, Dowager 
Countess of Massereene. 

_ Sumner, Charles Vernon Holme, Chap- 
Jain in Ordinary to the King. 

Williams, Erasmus H. G. Domestic 

Chaplain to the Dowager Lady Cawdor. 
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SCOTLAND. 


James Walker, DD. of St. Joha’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, to the Bishoprick vaca- 
ted by the decease of Dr. Sandford. 


R. Meiklejohn, to the Church and Pa- 
rish of Strathdon, in the Presbytery of 
Alford and County of Aberdeen. 


ORDAINED, 


BANGOR. 
Dec, 20. 
By the Lord Bishop in the Cathedral. 
DEACONS. 
Henry Reynolds, M.A. Scholar of Jesus 
College, Oxford. 


John Griffith, B.A. Jesus Col. Oxford. 
John Jones, B.A. Trinity Coll. Dublin. 


PRIESTS. ‘ 


John Vaughan Lloyd, B.A. Scholar of 
Jesus College, Oxford. 

Isaac Heathcote Pring, B.A, Christ 
Charch, Oxford. 

John Rowlands, B.A. Magdalen Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 


BATH AND WELLS. 
By the Lord Bishop. 
Dec. 15. 


DEACONS, 


Wm. John Chesshyre, B.A. Balliol 
College, Oxford. 

Rayner Cosens, B.A. St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Wm. Leslie, M.A. Lincoln College, 
Oxford. 


Geo. Meaker Valentine, B,A, Trinity - 


College, Cambridge. 
John Wm. Watts, B.A. Magdalen Hall, 
Oxford, 
Charles Waymouth, B.A. Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 
PRIESTS. 
Henry Simon Charles Crook, B.A. Lin- 


coln College, Oxford. 
W. Routledge, B.A. Trin, Col. Dublin. 


BRISTOL. 
By the Lord Bishop in the Cathedral. 
7 Jan, 17. 
DEACONS, 


J. Emra, B.A. Balliol College, Oxford. 

J. Aldridge, B.A. Exeter Col, Oxford. 

J. C. Young, B.A. Worcester College, 
Oxford. 


NO. XIV.—APRIL, 1830. 


PRIESTS, 


H. Moule, B.A. Queen’s Col. Oxford. 
H. S. Sace, Pembroke College, Oxford. 
E. H. Fryer, B.A. Pemb. Col. Oxford. 


CHESTER. 
By the Lord Bishop in the Cathedral. 
Jan. 7. 
PRIESTS, 

Edward Girdleton, M.A. Brazenose 
College, Oxford, 

Wm. James Bordman, M.A. Brazenose 
College, Oxford. 

Thomas Tolming, B.A. Brazenose Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

George Wylie, M.A, Queen’s College, 
Oxford. 

Richard Jervis Statham, B.A. Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford. 

James Sutcliffe, B.A. St. Edmund's 
Hall, Oxford. wed 

James North, M.A. Brazenose College, 
Oxford. 

Francis Drake, M.A. Worcester Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

John Robert Readhead, BA. St. Ed- 
swund’s Hall, Oxford. 


DEACONS. 


Wm. Hutton, B.A. Queen’s Col. Oxford. 

Richard Greenhall, B.A. Brazenose 
College, Oxford, 

Cecil Wray, B.A. Brazenose College, 
Oxford. 
Henry Holdsworth, B.A. Brazenose 
College, Oxford. 

James Lawson, B.A. St, Alban’s Hall, 
Oxford. 
, % Hartley Orme, St. Mary’s Hall, Ox- 
ord. ‘ 

GLOUCESTER. hs 
By the Lord Bishop in the Cathedral. 
Dec. 20. 

- Frederick Joseph Foxton, B.A. Pem- 
broke College, Oxford. 2 

Samuel Henry Whitlock, B.A, St. 


Mary’s Hall, Oxford. 
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Thomas Rolph, B.A. St. John’s College. 
Cambridge. 

Robey Eldridge, B.A. Wadham Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

Isaac Williams, B.A. Trinity College, 
Oxford. 

Heury Wybrou, B.A. Worcester Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

Wm. Charles Holder, B.A. Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge. 

Arthor Hill, B.A. Trinity Col. Dublin. 


Henry John Hutton, M.A. Magdalen 
Hall, Oxford. 


Joba Hockin Cartwright, B.A. Exeter 
College, Oxford. 


PRIESTS. 


Sir George Prevost, Bart. M.A. Oriel 
College, Oxtord. 

George Cox, —" Hall, Oxford. 

Charles James, B.A. Christ College, 
Cambridge. 

William Phillips, B.A. Corpus Christi 
College, .Cathbridge. 

Osb, D. Toosey, B.A. Linc. Col. Oxf. 2 
By Let, Dim. from the Ld. Bish. of Exeter. § 


LICHFIELD AND COVENTRY. 


By the Lord Bishop, at a General Ordi-- 


nation at Eccleshall. 


Dec, 27. 
DEACONS. 


Tho. Burrows Adams, B.A. St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. 

James Bostock, B.A. St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Horatio Samuel Fletcher, Queen's Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

Alfred Hadfield, B.A. St. Mary’s Hall, 
Oxford. 

John Hill, B.A. Brazenose College, 
Oxford. 

John Smith, B.A. St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 

Henry Sueyd, B.A. Brazenose College, 
Oxford. 

Joseph Twigger, B. A. Pembroke Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

William Phillips Vyner, B.A. Queen’s 
College, Oxford. 

William Webb, B.A. Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

Arthur Willis, B.A. Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

_ PRIESTS. 


Thomas Furneaux Boddington, B.A. 
Balliol College, Oxford. 

Autbony Thomas Carr, B.A. Queen's 
College, Oxford. 


John Chell, B.A. St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 

Thomas Robert Docker, B.A. Pem- 
broke College, Cambridge. 

William isher, B.A, St. Edmund’s 
Hall, Oxford. 

Henry Hervey Franklin, B.A. Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge. 

Wm. Brooke Kempson, M.A. Sidney 
Sussex College, Cambridge. 

James Drummond Money, B.A. Tri- 
nity College, Cambridge. 

oseph Christian Moore, B.A. St. Ed- 

mund’s Hall, Oxford. 

Edw. Salkeld, B.A. Trin. Col, Camb, 

Edward Herbert Smith, B.A. Queen’s 
College, Cambridge. 

John Tetley Smith, B.A. Queen’s Col- 
lege, Oxford. 


LINCOLN. 


By the Lord Bishop, in Christ College 
Chapel, Cambridge, Dec. 20. 


DEACONS. 


James Armistead, B.A. Wadham Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

Lawrence Armistead, B.A. Lincoln Col- 
Oxford. 

Edward Thomas Champnes, B.A. Tri- 
nity College, Cambridge. 
ames Septimus Cox, B.A. Corpus 

Christi College, Cambridge. 

John Kay, B.A. Lincoln College, Oxf. 

Thomas Dodds, B.A. Caius College, 
Cambridge. 

Joseph Empson Middleton, B.A. Tri- 
nity College, Cambridge. 

Frederick R. Neeve, B.A. Oriel Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

Geo. Jonathan Quarmby, B.A. ‘Lincoln 
College, Oxford. 

Arthur Tozer Russell, $.C.L. St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. 

Thomas Storer, B.A. St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Henry Thomas Stretton, B.A. Queen’ 8 
College, Oxford. 

Edmund Thomas, 

John Watson, B.A. St. John’s College, 
Cambrid 

Peregrine Curtois, S.C. L. Trinity Hall, 


Cambridge. 

Josiah Francis Flavell, M.A. St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. 

Philip William Ray, B.A. Clare Hall, 
Cambridge. 


’ William Proctor, S. c- L. St. Peter’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Villian Hall B.A. Exeter 
College, Cambridge. 
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PRIESTS. 


George James Atkinson, B.A. Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 

Thomas $.C.L. St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Robert Edmund Blackwell, B.A. Ca- 
therine Hall, Cambridge. 

Septimus ‘Dawes, Cuius College, 
Cambridge. 

Richard Dennis Hoblyn, M.A. Balliol 
College, Oxford. 

William Hutchinson King, Catherine 
‘Hall, Cambridge. 

Thomas Mills, B.A. Clare Hall, Camb. 

Charles Murray, B.A. St. Peter’ s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Philip Palmer, B.A. Trin, Col. Camb. 

Lord Wriothesly Russell, M.A. Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 

Thomas Sutton, B.A. St. Edmund's 
Hall, Oxford. 

Joseph Taylor, B.A. Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

Thomas Dykes Thorpe, B.A. Pembroke 
College, Cambridge. 

Matthew Carrier Thompson, B.A. Tri- 
nity College, Oxford. 

Richard Thomas Welby, B.A. Christ 
College, Cambridge. 

White, B.A. Queen’s College, 
Cambridge. 

Charles John Myers, M.A. Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 

W. Heard Shelford, M. A, Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Thomas W alpole, M.A, “Balliol College, 
Oxford. 


By the Lord Bishop, in aii College 
Chapel, Cambridge, on Sunday, Mareb 7. 


DEACONS. 


Frederick Arnold, B.A. Queen’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Hon. Lowther John Barrington, M.A. 
Oriel College, Oxford. 

Daniel Capper, B.A. Queen’s College, 
Cambridge. 

William Carter, B.A. Queen’s College, 
Cambridge. 

William Nigel Gresley, B.A. St. Mary’s 
Hall, Oxford. 

James R. Holden, B.A. Christ College, 
Cambridge. 

William Godden Lyall, B.A. Christ 
College, Cambridge. 

Henry Maudesley, B.A. Em- 
manuel College, Cambridge. 

Henry Bentley Metcalfe, B.A. Linco!n 
College, Oxford. 


Claudius Sandys, Queen's College, Cam. 
Charles Frederick Bagshawe, B.A. 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. 
From the Bish. of Lichf. & Coventry. § 
Edward Bird, B.A. Magdalen Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 
From the Bishop of Chester. 
Frederick Elwes, B.A, Pembroke 
College, Cambridge. 
From the Bishop of Ely. 


Henry Griffin, B.A. Queen’s College, 
Oxford. 


From the Bishop of Winchester. 

David Herbert Thackeray Griflies 
Williams, B.A. St. John’s Coll Cam. > 
From the Bishop of St. David's, 5 


PRIESTS. 


Thomas Willingham Booth, B.A, Brase- 


nose College, Oxford. 

Geo. Colman, B.A. Christ’s Col, Camb. 

Edward Greaves, B.A, Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge. 

David Fulford B.A. Queen's 
College, Cambridge. 

William Hopwood, M.A. Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Hen. Hutton, B.A. Queen’s Col. Camb. 

John Edmund Johnson, S.C.L. St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. 

Thomas Borne Lancaster, B.A. Merton 
College, Oxford. 

William Parker Perry, B.A. Wadham 
College, Oxford. 

William Christopher Parton, B.A. Sid- 
ney College, Cambridge. 

Christopher Whichcote, B.A, St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. 

Henry John Wollaston, B.A, Sidney 
College, Cambridge. 

Benjamin Hall Kennedy, B.A. Fel- ? 
low of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

. From the Bishop of Ely. 5 


WORCESTER, 
By the Lord Bishop, in the Chapel of the 
Palace, on Tuesday, Feb. 2, the fol- 
lowing gentlemen were ordained Priests, 


John Foley, B.A. Fellow of Wadham 
College, Ox ord. ' 

Patrick Murray Smythe, M.A. Christ 
Charch, Oxtoid. 

Hugh Matthie, B.A. Pembroke College, 
Oxford. 

John Vernon, M.A. Worcester College, 
Oxford, 

Hon. Lord Charles Paulet, M. A. Clare 


‘Hall, Cambridge. 


_ Richard Foley, M.A. Fellow of Em- 
manuel College, Cambridge. 
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DECEASED. 


On Thursday, January 21, at the Palace of St. Asaph, after a few days illness, in 
the seventy-fourth year of his age, the Right Reverend Joun Luxmoorg, D. D. 


F.S.A. Lorp Bisuor or Sr. Asapn; consecrated Bishop of Bristol, 1807, 
translated to Hereford, 1808, and to St. Asaph, 1815. 


Preferment. County. Deceased. Patron. 

Canterbury, 
Hadleigh, R. . . Suffolk F.A.H.Drummond ? 
Langdon, East, R. Kent Thos. Dellanoy The Archbishop. 
Newington, R. . Oxford Phineas Pett, D.D, 5 

Work. 

Clifton, Clifton. . |Sir R. Clifton, Bt. 
N. York Major Dawson The Archbishop. 
Fenton Kirk, V. and Preb. of Fenton in 

Sherburn, Ve... W. York Wm. Molineux } Cath. Ch. of York. 
Preb. in Cath. Church Q Notts 

of Southwell . .§ 
Preb. in Cath. Church of York Henry Watkins |The Archbishop. 
Baruldborough, V.and W. York Southwell Coll. Ch. 

Conisborough, V. . The Archbishop. 
Preb. in Cath. Church of York 

and Preb. in Coll. N E.A.H.Drummond The Archbishop. 

Ch. of Southwell . om 
(And Chap. in Ord. to 

his Majesty.) 
Ripponden, C. . W. York Robert Webster | Vic. of Halifax. 

London, 

Colchester, Holy Trin. R.| Essex Thomas Tanner . |Balliol Coll. Oxford. 
Great Baddow, V. and 

Woodham ‘Mor Essex A.Colin Bullen 

Little Parndon, R. . Essex Nash Kemble . |W. Smith, Esq. 
Stanway, R.. . . . | Essex Walter Birch . |Magd. Coll. Oxford. 
St.Albans,St.Stephen 

V. and Herts F.H. Barker. wal 


Northchurch, R. . 


King as Pr. of Wales. 
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Preferment. County. Deceased. Patron. 
Winchester, 
Chilbolton, R. . . . | Hants | Phineas Pett,D.D. The Lord Bishop. 
Dogmersfield, R. . . | Hants . . | T.Cockayne,D.D. Lady Mildmay. 
Fifield, R. . . . | Hants . John Hughes’ . Lord Chancellor. 
Somborne, Kings, V. ) | 
—-—— Little, C. t Hants Richard Taylor . Sir C. Mill, Bt. 
with Stockbridge, C. } | 
Preb. in Cath. Church, The Lord Bishop. 
Wherwell’ Hants L. Iremonger J. Iremonger, Esq. 
Preb. Sin. 
Bangor, 
Aber, R. and Carnarvon R.B.W. Bulkeley, Esq. 
Clocaenog, | Denbigh Owen Reynolds The Lord Bishop. 
Bath and Wells, 
Sampford Brett, V. . | Somerset T. Tanner - « |Mr. Tanner. 
Chester, 
: Mrs. Egerton. 
Malpas, R. and Ch Sir P. G. Eger- ge , 
in Cath. Chester . Wm. Molineux . 
Chichester. 
Dean. of Cath. Church The King. 
Felpham, Sin. R. and Sussex .. Samuel Slade .¢ | Dn, & Ch. of Chichest. 
Hardfield, R. Earl of Thanet. 
Conington, R. . . . | Cambridge. | Thomas Brown . |The Lord Bishop. 
Orwell, R. . . .. - | Cambridge. | J. H. Renouard . |Trinity Coll. Camb 
Cxreter, 
Butterleigh, R. . . Devon . J. Thomas Grant | Lord Chancellor. 
Cullumpton, V. Devon . John Templer . |Rev. W. Gray. 
Gloucester, 
Avening, R. and ‘ Rev. Dr. Brooks. 
Horton, R. . . : Gloucester . | T.Brooks, LLD. { Thomas Brooks, Esq. 
Dorsington, R. . Gloucester . | Edmund Rawlins |W. Rawlins, Esq. 
Swindon, R. Gloucester . | Wm. Rumney . ‘Rev. Wm. Rumney. 
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Preferment. ‘County. Deceased. Patron. 
Hereford, 

Almeley, V. . Hereford William Owen . |The Lord Bishop. 
Humber, R. . Hereford Francis Coleman }|Lord Chancellor. 
Lydham, RR... | Salop Herbert Oakeley | Rev. H. Oakeley. 
h 

ird por Salop John Wilde . . |W. E. Owen, Esq. 
Wigmore, 7’. with Hereford David Williams. |The Lord Bishop. 


Leinthal Starks, C. 


Lich. tCoventry. 


Kemberton, R. with ) 

Sutton Maddock, i’. § 
Penkridge, P.C. with 
Coppenhall Hay, C. 
Dunston, C. and 
Woodbaston, C. 
Lichfield, St. Chad, C, 

St. Mary, 7 f 
St. Michael, C, 


and Brewood, V. 
withFeatherstone,C, 
Measham, P. C. 


Lincoln, 
Chalfont, St. Peter's, V. 
Leicester, St. Leon, V. 

and St. V. 
Northchurch, 
Padbury, V. it 
Hillesden, P. C. a 
Rand, R. with ? 
Fulnetby, C. 
Steppingley, R. 
Tilbrook, 


orwich. 

Belton, R. and 

North Repps, R. . § 
Bredfield Combust, R. 
Dalham, R. 
Norw ich, St. Simon & 

St. Jude, R. 
Trimley, St. Martin, it 
West Lyn, R. 


Orford. 
Archdeaconry and Ca- 
nonry in Christ Ch. 

Clifton, 


Salop . 


with Statfold, C. 
C 


Derby 


Bucks 


llerts 
Bucks 


Beds 
Beds 


Suffolk 
Norfolk 


Norwich 


Stafford. . 


Lincoln . 


Lincoln . 


Suffolk . 
Suffolk . 


Suffolk . 
Norfolk . 


Oxford . 
Oxford . 


Richard Slaney 


J.B. Proby . 
y 


Thomas Buckle 


J. Stuart Freeman 
T. Burnaby 

F. H. Barker 
William Eyre . 


Major Dawson 


F. H. Barker 
N. Kerr 


T. Hay, D. D. 


R. Kedington 
E.A.H.Drummond 


E. J. W. Valpy . 


Jos. Julian 
John Parson . 


Phineas Pett, D.D. 


Pet. Broughton, &c. 


Lord Lyttelton. 


Dn. & Ch. of Lichfield. 


Dean of Litchfield. 
W. Wollaston, Esq. 


St. John’s Coll. Oxf. 
Preb. of - St. Marg. 
Leicest.inLinc.Cath. 


. |King as Pr. of Wales. 


Lord Chancellor. 
Christ Ch. Oxford. 


H. Hudson, Esq. 


. |Duke of Bedford, 
. |Lord St. John. 


The Lord Bishop. 


* |Chan.of Duchyof Lan. 
. |Rev. H. Hasted. 


Sir J. Affleck, Bt. 
The Lord Bishop. 


. |Rev. J. Julian. 
. |H.H. Townsend, Esq. 


The Lord Bishop. 


George Powell . 


Miss Noyes. 
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State of the Dioceses.—Deatus. 
Preferment. County. Deceased. Patron. 
Peterborough. 
Fletton, BR. . Northampton | J.J. Lowe . . |Earl Fitzwilliam. 
Little Bowden, R. . Northampton | T. Reynolds. . |Mr. & Mrs. Brockett. 
Staverton, V. Northampton | Samuel Slade. |Christ Ch, Oxford. 
Rochester, 
Leigh, near Lyghe, V. .| Kent Nathaniel May . |Rev. N. May. » 
Salisbury, 
Ryme, R. . . | Dorset . . | William Owen { |T< Ring as Prince of 
Preb. in Cath. Church | Salisbury Phineas Pett, D.D,/The Lord Bishop. 
Stangford Dingley, R. | Berks . E. J. W. Valpy . |Rev. E. Valpy, D.D. 
Stanton St. Barnard, V. | Wilts Walter Birch . | Earl of Pembroke. 
Berks . | Henry Sawbridge | Rev. H. Sawbridge. 
Wilsford, V. with | Preb. of Wilsford and 
Woodford All Wilts . | William Roots } Woodford in Cath. 
Saints, V. : Church. 
St, David's. 
ae and Montgomery | John Jenkins . |The Lord Bishop. 
St. David’s, and ardigan e ishop. 
Lampeter, | William Morgan 
andery Welfrey, | 
V. with Crinow, C. : Pembroke Lord Chancellor, 
Name. - Residence or Appointment. 
Belcher, A. Chinsurah, Bengal. 
Bradford, R. ........- Newton Abbot, Devon. 
‘Dwarris, C. A. Everton, Bedfordshire, 
Glover, Bright .......... Jersey. 
Mildmay, Charles St. John.. Boulogne. . 
Myddleton, W. P......... Chaplain to Worcester County Goal. 
Prince, Thomas, D. D. .... Fellow of Wadham College, Oxford. 
Wee Curate of Nailstone, Warwickshire. 
Row, W. .......- erecees Chaplain of the Shannon Frigate. 
Scott, Albriet .........6.. Leiston, Suffolk. 
Shuttleworth, R. ....... Batu, Somerset. 
Stoddard, Charles ........ Ashford. 
Strwot, Te. Curate of Lyncomhe and Widcombe, Somerset. 
cd Curate of Boxwell and Leighterton, Gloucester. 
Weston, Stephen ....:.... London, 


Wingfield, Edward Jobn ... Student of Christ Church, Oxford. 
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OF 


PROCEEDINGS 


THE UNIVERSITIES. 


OXFORD. 


if DEGREES CONFERRED FROM JANUARY TO MARCH INCLUSIVE. 


DOCTOR IN DIVINITY. 
Jan. 21. 


The venerable Samuel Butler, Arch- 
deacon of Derby, and D,D. of St. Join’s 
College, Cambridge, was admitted to an 
ad eundem degree in this University. 


ay MASTERS OF ARTS. 

Jan. 14. 

. W. Barge, Wadham Col. Grand Comp. 
Rev. R. D, Cartwright, Queen’s Coll. 
Rev. Charles Parker, Queen’s College. 
Rev. George Wood, Lincoln College. 
Thomas Gladstone, Christ Church. 
Rev. John Wordsworth, New College. 
Rev. Wm. Hen. Parson, Magdalen Hall. 
Rev. Thos. Sanderson, Magdalen Hall. 


Jan, 21. 


Rev. Peter Hall, Brasennose College. 
Rev. H, Thorpe, Fellow of St. John’s 
College. 


Jan. 28. 

Rev. Henry Wm. Maddock, Fellow of 
Brasennose College. 

Rev. George Landon, Worcester Coll. 

Rev. Thomas L. Wheeler, Scholar of 
Worcester College. 

Rev. Henry Spencer Markham, Christ 
Charch. 

Rev. Philip Henry Nind, Christ Ch. 


Feb. 4. 
Rev. Thomas Dawson Hudson, Exeter 
College. 


Feb. 11. 


Rev. Robert Isham, Brasennose Coll. 

Rev. Charles Wools, Pembroke College. 

Lawrence Eberall Judge, New College. 

Rev, John Atkins, Worcester College. 

Rev. John Poulett M‘Ghie, Queen's Col- 
legdl 


Feb. 18. 


Edmund Dawson Legh, Balliol College, 
Grand Compounder. 

Robert Evans, Fellow of Jesus Coll. 

Rev. Charles Williams, Fellow of Jesus 
College. 

Rev. Isaac Smith Litchfield, Trinity 
College. 


March 4, 
John Barneby, Christ Church, Grand 


Compounder. 
Rev. Wm. Tomkins, Jesus College. 
Rev. John Henry Turbitt, Scholar of 
Worcester College. 
Rev. Joseph Berry King, Exeter Coll. 
John Burton, Magdalen Hall, incor 
rated from Trinity College, Dablin. 


March 11. 
Rev. Thomas Boddington, Balliol Coll. 


March 18. 
Rev. Robert T, Pilgrim, Trinity Coll. 


BACHELORS OF ARTS. 
Jan. 21. 


C. R. Littledale, Student of Christ Ch. 
W. E. Page, Student of Christ Church. 
Frederick Biscoe, Student of Christ Ch. 
John Robert Hall, Student of Christ 
Church. 
Henry Partington, Student of Christ 
Church, 
John Dryden Pigott, Christ Church. 
Matthewman Manduell, Queen’s Coll. 
Thomas Tyssen Bazely, Queen’s Coll. 


Jan, 28. 


John Thomas Ord, Exeter Coll. Grand 
Compounder. 

Charles Robert Carter Petley, St. John’s 
College. 

Henry Edward Knatchbull, Scholar of 
Wadham College. | 


; 
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At the same time Thomas Paddon, Esq. 
sometime Fellow of Gonville aud Caius 


College, Cambridge, was admitted ad 
eundem. 


Feb. 4. 


Robert Morris, Christ Church, Grand 
Compounder. 

William Cooper, Lincoln College. 

Christopher Richardson, Exeter Coll, 

Thomas F, H. Bridge, Christ Church. 

Charles P, Eden, Oriel College. 

Daniel Vawdrey, Brasennose College. 


Feb. 1i. 


Thomas Need, University College. 

George Neale Barrow, University Coll. 

Sidney Godolphin Osborne, Brasennose 
College, 

James Arthur Dunnage, Brasennose 
College. 

George Robertson Edwards, Brasen- 
nose College. 

Thomas Freeman, Brasennose College. 

Henry Sims, Exhibitioner of Pembroke 
College. 

Edmund May, Worcester mT 

William John Phillpotts, Oriel College. 

Edward Parker, Oriel College. 

Edward Ashe, Balliol College. | 

John Smith, Queen’s College. 

George Philips, Queen’s College. 


Feb, 18. 


Edward Hussey, Christ Church, Grand 
Compounder. 
Salusbury Humphreys, Brasennose Coll. 
_ Arthur George Palk, Christ Church. 
Horatio Samuel Fletcher, Queen’s Coll. 
John Bugden, Trinity College. 
John Reed Munn, Worcester College. 


March 4. 


John Williamson, New College. 
George Madan, Student of Christ Ch. 


March 11. 

Montagu Edmond Parker, Oriel Coll. 
BACHELORS IN CIVIL LAW, (by commu- 
tation. ) 

Jan. 28. 

Charles Barker, Trinity College. 
March 18. 
Samuel Bush Toller, Trinity College. 


BACHELOR IN MEDICINE, (with Licence 
to practise.) 
March 11. 
John Burton, Magdalen Hall. 
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MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
December 20. 


Mr. George Edwards Heathcote has 
been admitted Actual Fellow of New Col- 


lege. 
December 22. 


Rev. John Menzies, M.A. and Scholar 
of Corpus Christi College, has been ad- 
mitted Probationary Fellow of that Society. 


Jan. 22. 


Messrs. George Cox and Thomas Broad- 
ley Fooks, Scholars of New College, were 
mitted Fellows of that Society. 


Jan, 27. 


In a Convocation, Wm. Rosser Wil- 
liams, Esq. M.A. and Michel Fellow of 
Queen’s, was unanimously elected to the: 
Vinerian Fellowship, vacant by the mar- 
riage of the Hon. Philip Henry Abbot. — 


Jan. 28. 


James Adey Ogle, M.D, F.R.S, of. 
Trinity College, has been unanimously 
elected, in Convocation, to the Clinical 
Professorship, on the Foundation of the 
late Lord Litchfield, vacant by the death 
of Dr. Bourne. 4 

Feb. 11. 


A Convocation was holden, forthe pur- 
se of electing a Scholar on Mr. Viner’s 
Foundation, in the room of Mr. Williams, 
lately elected a Fellow on the same Foun- 
dation, At the close of the poll the num- 

bers were, 
For Mr. Giles, Scholar of Corpus ..94 
Mr. Whatley, Michel Exhibi- . 


tioner of ..... 
Mr. Ormerod, Hulme’s Exhi- 
bitioner of Brasennose......36 
Feb. 15. 


On Saturday last Mr. George Clark 
and Mr. Henry Barry Domville, Com- 
moners of University College, were elected 
Scholars on Sir Simon Bennet’s Founda- 
tion in that Society. 


March 3. 


The election of Proctors for the ensuing 
year took place at the respective Colleges 
determined by the Procuratorial Cycle, 
and the names of the gentlemen appointed 
were formally announced to the Vice- 
Chancellor. The Proctors elect are, the 
Rev. Joseph Dornford, M.A. Fellow of 
Oriel College, and the Rev. Thos. Town- 
son Chartun, M.A. Fellow of Brasennose 
College. 
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March 4. 


In Congregation, the Rev. William 
Hayward Cox, M.A. Michel Fellow of 
Queen's College, and the Rev. John Wil- 
liams, M.A. Student of Christ Church, 
were nominated Public Examiners in Lite- 
ris Humanioribus ; and on March 11 were 
respectively submitted to the House, and 
approved. 

March 18. 


In Convocation this day it was agreed 
to accept a Benefaction contained in the 
will of the late Mrs. Kennicott, for the 
foundation of two Scholarships, to promote 
the study of Hebrew Literature. 


The Examiners appointed to elect a 
Scholar on the Foundation of Dean [re- 
land, have announced to the Vice-Chan- 
cellor the election of Peter Samuel Henry 
Payne, Scholar of Balliol College. 


Sir Charles Wetherell,_M. A. of Mag- 
dalen College, is appointed Counsel to 
the University, in the room of John Ber- 
nard Bosanquet, M.A. of Christ Church, 
promoted to the Bench of Judges, 


The following gentlemen have been 
elected Students of Christ Church; the 
first four from Westminster:—Mr. Ralph 
Barnes, Mr. Alexander John Sutherland, 
Mr. Stephen Fox Strangways, Mr. Wm. 
Archibald Biscoe, Mr. William Ewart 
Gladstone, Hon. Charles John Canning, 
Mr. Mayow Wynall Mayow, Mr. Richard 
Steele, Mr. William Edward Jelf. 


Mr. Robert Jackson has been admitted 
a Scholar of New College. 


A Summary of the Members of the 
University, January, 1830 :— 


Members 


on the 

Convocation. Books, 
1. University......... 110 .... 218 
64 .... 1297 
12S .... 288 
6. Queen’s........ coe pecs 
9, All Souls....... 
10. Magdalen......... 131.... 167 © 


11. Brasennose........ 225.... 403 
1%. Corpus 81.... 1898 
13. Christ Church...... 442 .... 929 
14. Trinity....... 105.... 260 
16. 57 eevee 181 
18. Pembroke ......... 84.... 195 


20. St. Mary Hall...... 41.... 86 
21. Magdalen Hall...... 59.... 184 
22. New Inn Hall...... 1..-. 1 


23. St. Alban Hall...... 8.... 43 
24. St. Edmund Hall.... 52.... 105 


2510 5259 
Matriculations .. 426 


Regents......... S80 
Determining Bachelors i in Lent.... 282 
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CAMBRIDGE. 


DEGREES CONFERRED FROM JANUARY TO MARCH INCLUSIVE. 


BACHELORS IN DIVINITY. 
Feb. 18. 


E. Swanton Bunting, Fell. of Clare 
all. 


Feb, 26. 
- Rev. Frederick Parry, St. John’s Coll. 


DOCTOR IN PHYSIC, 
Feb. 10. 
Wm. Joseph Bayne, Trin. Coll. 


HON. MASTERS OF ARTS. 
Feb. 10. 


The Marq. of Douro, Trin. Coll. 
Hon. Gerard Wellesley, Trin, Coll. 
John Thomas Wharton, Trin. Coll. 


Feb. 26. 
Lord Arthur Charles Hervey, Trin, Coll. 


MASTERS OF ARTS. 


Feb. 10. 


Rev. Samuel T. Townsend, Trin. Coll. 
Henniker P. Roberts, Magdalen Coll. 
Rev. W. Tremenheere, Pemb. Coll. 


Feb. 26. 


Edw. Carlton Cumberbatch, Trin, Coll. 
Rev. John Crabb Warren, Sidney Coll. 
(Comp.) 
Mar. 10. 
Juseph Place, St. John’s Coll. 


BACHELORS IN CIVIL LAW. 
Feb, 10. 


Rev. Harry A. Small, Downing Coll. 
Rev. John Beck, Queen’s Coll. 


BACHELORS OF ARTS. 


Feb. 10. 


Inigo Wm. Jones, Trin. Coll. 
Edmund Carrington, St. John’s Coll. 
Frederick Cha. Crick, St. John’s Coll. 
John Medows Rodwell, Caius Coll. 
Robert Jackson, Emmanuel Coll. 


Feb. 24. 


Thomas Sunderland, Trin. Coll. 

John Mitchell Kemble, Trin. Coll. 
Thomas Greenwood, Trin. Coll. 
Edward Vaux, Trin. Coll. 

Samuel Shields, Jolin’s Coll. 

William Bryan Killock, St. Peter's Coll. 
John Wylde, Corpus Christi Coll. 
Francis Briggs, Queen's Coll. 
George Harrison, Catherine Hall. 
Henry John Whitfield, Magdalen Coll. 


Mar. 10. 


Henry H. Luscombe, Clare Hall. 
William Cook Charriere, Christ Coll. 


MISCELLANEOUS UNIVERSITY 
INTELLIGENCE. 


Jan, 15. 


Thomas Scott, Esq. B.A. of Queen's 
College, has been elected a Foundation 
Fellow of that Society; and Frederick 
Dusautoy, Esq. B. A. of Queen's College, 
a Fellow on Mr. Edward's Foundation, 


Feb. 10. ‘ 
The following Graces passed the Se- 


nate :— 

To affix the University seal to a letter 
of thanks to the Hon. East India Com- 
pany, for a valuable collection of dried 
—_ presented by them to the Botanical 

useum. 

To appoint Professor Henslow Pro- 
Proctor, in the room of Mr. Dawes, who 
has resigned from ill health. 

To affix the seal to petitions to both 
houses of Parliament, against the following 
clause in an Act of the session of Parlia- 
ment, of the seventh and eighth of his 
present Majesty, entitled, “ An Act to 
amend the Acts for building and promoting 
the building of additional Churches in 
populous parishes :”— 

‘“* And be it further enacted, that when 
any person or persons shail, to the satis- 
faction of the said Commissioners, endow 


| 

| 

4 
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any Chapel built, or hereafter to be built, 
by such person or persons, with some per- 
manent provision in land or monies in the 
funds exclusively, or in addition to the 
pew-rents or other profits arising from the 
said Chapel, such endowment to be settled 
and assured as the said Commissioners 
shall authorise and direct, it shall be lawful 
for the said Commissioners to declare that 
the right of nominating a Minister to the 
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said Chapel, shall for ever thereafter be 
in the person or persons building and 
endowing the said Chapel, his, her, or 
their heirs and assigns, or in such person 
or persons as he, she, or they shall ap- 
point, and notwithstanding no compensa- 
tion or endowment may be made to or for 
the benefit of the Minister of the Church 
of the parish within which such Chapel 
may be built.” 


BACHELOR’S COMMENCEMENT PAPER.—January 23, 1850. 


Those gentlemen whose names are preceded by an asterisk have one or more terms 
to keep previous to being apMitrep to their degrees, although they passed their exa- 


mination in the following order of arrangement. 


WRANGLERS. 

1 Whitley, Joh. 15 Whall, Emm. | 29 Tayler, Trin. 
2 Heaviside, Sid. 16 Urquhart, Magd.| 30 Tucker, Pet. 
3 Steventon, cC.C. 17 Ponsonby, Trin, 31 Baiiey, Clare 
4 Pritchard, Joh. 18 Walker, Joh. 32 Barton, Joh. 
5 Rangeley, Qu. 19 Pearson, Trin. 33 Banks, Joh. 
6 Pullen, C.-C. 20 Steel, Trin. 34 Dunnington, Joh. 
7? Herbert, Joh. 21 Raimbach, Sid. 35 Hebert, Trin. 
8 Walker, Trin. 22 Buston, Emm. 36 Gibson, Trin, 
9 Birkbeck, Trin. 23 Tate, Trin. 37 Powell, Chr. 
10 Dalton, Qu. 24 Chapman, C.< 38 Foster, Tr. H. 
11 Kuhff, Cath. 25 Mann, Trin. 39 Wall, Cai. 
i2 Robins, Magd. | 26 Jackson, Cai. 40 Yardley, Magd. 
13 Molineux, Clare. | 27 Heath, Y= ‘Trin. 
14 Walsh, c.¢. 28 Maynard, § Cai. 

SENIOR OPTIMES. 

1 Myers, Trin. | 43 England, Pemb. | 25 Edkins, Trin. 
2 Gibson, Chr. | 14 Wordsworth, Trin. 26 Wood, Trin. 
3 Snow, Joh. | 15 Jay, Cai. 27 Watkins, Emm. 
4 Dowell, Pet. | 16 Lawes, Joh. 28 Wilkinson, Trin. 
5 Jadis, C.C. | 17 Simpson, Cath. 29 Merivale, Joh. 
6 Fletcher, Pet. 18 Fawcett, Pet. 30 U. Smith, Trin, 
7 Hodgkinson, Joh. | 19 Dalton, Pemb. | 31 Hilton, Trin. 
8 Bird, Joh. 20 Mosley, Trin. 32 Lister, Cath. 
© Desborough, § Emm. | 21 Hoare, Trin, 33 Todd, Trin. 
10 Cook, Trim, | 22 Parrington, Chr. 34 Cosway, Qu. 
11°Sanders, Trin, 23 Clarke, Joh. 35 Humftrey, Down 
i2 Hobson, Joh. 24 J. Smith, Trin. 

JUNIOR OPTIMES. 

1 Frere, Trin. 8 Roberts, Trin, 15 Hore, Qu. 
2 Hill, Joh. | 9% Drake, Clare | 16 Coates, Jes. 
3 Burcham, Trin. | 10 Pickering, Trin. 17 Carter, Qu. 
4 Thomas, Joh. | 11 Armytage, Joh. 18 Prior, Qu. 
5 Cory, Pet. | 12 Foster, Magd. | 19 Dwyer,  <. 
6*Dolling, Trin, | 13 Sunderland, Cai, 20 Reade, Joh. 
7 Ingram, Jes. | 14 Marsh, Joh. 

Hill, Clare | "King, Cath. | *Rodwell, Cai. 
#GROT. 
Brown, Joh. | *Crick, Joh. | *Jackson, Emm. | Travis, Trin. 
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1 Ewbank, Chr. 
2 Orde, Qu. 
Elliott, 


4* Brown, Qu. 
5 Illingworth, Trin, 
6 Arkwright, Trin, 


7 Thomas, Trin, 
8 Brogden, Trin. 
9 Moody, Joh. 
10 Ramshay, Trin, 
11 Carey, Trin, 
12 Garduer, Joh. 
13*Carrow, Trin. 
14 J. Wilson, Trin, 
15*Hill, Clare 
16 Whiting, Chr. 
17 Johnson, Cath. 
18* Walker, Tr. H. 
19* Barker, Jes. 
20*Sunderland, Trin. 
21 Farr, Joh. 
22 Skipper, Emm. 
23 Dainty, Cath. 
24 Davies, Sid. 
25 Nevile, Trin. 
26 Jonas, Clare 
27 Thorp, Jes. 
28 Colley, Joh. 
29 Harvey, Pet. 
30 Morgan, Joh. 
31*E, N. Cooper, Trin. 
32 Evans, Joh. 
33 Weigall, Qu. 
34 Ramsay, Clare 


35* Lord A.Hervey, Trin. 
36 Borton, Cai. 
37 Birnie, Trin. 


38 Whitmore, Chr. 
39* Leah, Qu. 
40 Corles, Trin. 
41 Eley, Pet. 
42*Lewis, Magd. 
45* Rees, Joh. 
44 Francis, Joh. 
45 Evans, Cc. Ci 


47 Woodword, Trin. 
48 Herbert, 2 Cai. 
49 Hewson, § Joh. 
50*Izon, Pemb. 
51 Jackson, Chr. 


46 Greenwood, Jes. 


52 Freeman, C.C. 
53 Brown, Emm. 
54 Hall, Clare. 
55 Duncan, Trin, 
56 Holroyd, Chr. 
Buckson, Trin. 
Quayle, Trin. 


57 Newall, Qo. 
58* Sanders, Qu. 
59 Johns, Joh. 


60 Wells, Cc. C. 
61* Hon. A.Phipps, Trin, 
62 Terry, oh, 
63 Stainforth, Qu. 
64 Leighton, Trin, 
65 Fosbrooke, Cla. 
66 Green, § C.C. 
67 Green, Qu. 
68 Vaughan, Cai. 


69 Davies, Trin. 
70 Rhodes, Trin, 
71 Rodgers, : Trin. 
72 Rose, Joh. 


73 Buller, Trin. 
74 Colquhoun, > Trin. 


75 Roberts, C.C. 
76 Bland, Cai. 
77 Bass, Trin. 


78 Heath, Q Cc. Cc. 
79*Sandys, § Qu. 
80 Beckwith, Jes. 
81 Smith, 


82 Wright, Pemb. 
83 Crofts, Cath. 
84 Lockwood, § Magd. 


85 Arnold, 2 Qu. 
U6*Frazer, § Pet. 
87* Evans, Qu. 
88 Gambier, Trin, 
89 Babington, Joh. 
90 Black, Trin. 


91 ‘I’. Wilson, Trin. 
92*Darby, Pet. 
93 Bagshawe, C. C, 
94 Robinson, Jes. 


95 Hall, Chr. 
96 Hanford, >. 
97 Layng, Sid. 
98 Millett, C.C, 


99 Hookins, Tr. H. 
100* Powell, Trin. 
101* Liardett, Qu. 
102*Bealby, Cath. 
103 Kirkpatrick, § Pet. 


104 Fawcett, Chr. 
105 Le Gros, Down 
106 Fitzgerald, ) Trin. 


107 Straghan, Cath. 
108 Barnes, Pemb. 
109* Marsh, Qu. 

110 Rokeby, Down 
111 Barton, Cc. 
112*Coney, § Clare 


EGROT. 
Richardson, Joh. 
Trimmer, Magd. 


115" Perry, 
114 Thorpe, 

115 C. Smith, 
116 Carter, 

117 Ravenhill, 
118 Day, 

119* West, 

120* Biscoe, 

121 Pinney, } 
122* Wilmer, 
123 Walton, 
124* Waller, 

125 Drawbridge, 
126*Nunn, 

127 Boyer, 
128*Dadley, 
129 Feilde, 
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Trin, 
Cath 
Trin, 
Chr. 
Trin. 
c.c. 
Jes. 
Qu. 
Trin, 
Chr. 
Pemb. 
Qu. 
Qu. 
Jes. 
Emm. 
Cath. 
Pet. 


130 Blathwayte, C. C. 
131 Richardson, § Trin. 


Hovenden, 
133 Downe, 
134 Winthrop, 
135 Hervey, 
136 Gaskin, 
137 Hose, 

138 Fitzroy, 
139 Simpson, 
140 D. Cooper, 
141 Langton, 
142 Stocker, 
143*Carrington, 


Trin. 
Cc, 
Joh. 
Joh, 
Cc. 
Qu. 
Magid. 
Chr. 
Trin. 
Magd. 
Qu. 


Joh. 


144 Shackelford, § Qu. 


145 Jackson, 
146 Jackson, 


147*S. Longhurst, 


148*Sheild, 
149* Wright, 
150* Tomkins, 
151 Codrington, 
152 Davey, 
153° Uthwatt, 
154 Barnard, 
155 Cattley, 
156 Norris, 
157 * Briggs, 


* Atkinson, 
Burton, 
Choppin, 
Hunter, 

*Parkinson, 

*Paul, 
Wade, 

*Wharton, 


Walford, 


* The gentlemen in brackets were equal. 


Qu. 
Magd. 
Qu. 
Joh. 

Qu. 
Cath, 


| 
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Previously examined, and now admitted. 


Wood, Qa. 


Calvert, 
Robinson, Chr. 


Reid, 


Qu. Upjohn, Qu. 


Trin. 


George Thackeray, Esq , Fellow of King’s College, was admitted to the degree of 


Bachelor of Arts at the same time. 


CLASSICAL TRIPOS, 1850. 


FIRST CLASS. 


Ds. Wordsworth, ‘Trin. 


Ds. Merivale, Joh. Ds. Tucker, Pet. 

Steel, Trin. Wilkinson, Trin, Clarke, Joh. 

Burcham, Trin. Ld. A. Hervey, Trin. Hebert, Trin, 
SECOND CLASS. 

Ds. Marsh, Joh. Ds. Tate, Trin.’ Ds. Roberts, Trin. 
Watkins, Emm. Heath, Trin. Armytage, Joh. 
Mann, Trin. Dalton, Pemb. Baily, Clare. 
Todd, Trin. Frere, Trin. Coates, Jes. 
Urquhart, Magd. Whitley, Joh. 

THIRD CLASS. 

Ds. Thomas, Joh. Ds. Reade, Joh. Ds. Wood, Trin. 
Myers, Trin. Simpson, Ca. H. 

February 21. that society in the room of the late Rev. 


Chas. Rann Kennedy, of Trinity Coll. 
was elected University Scholar, on the 
Pitt foundation, vacated by the resignation 
of his brother, the Rev. B. H. Keanedy, 
Fellow of St. John’s College. 


February 14. 


Henry Edward Vallency, Scholar of 
King’s College, was admitted a Fellow of 
that Society, 


February 26. 


A grace to the following effect passed 
the Senate :— 

To appoint a Syndicate to ascertain 
what funds the University has at its dis- 
posal, and that no proceedings about the 
library, &c. should take place until the 
Syndicate had made their report. 

To re-appoint a Syndicate to consider 
of the best means of removing the Botanic 
Garden ; and to report to the Senate be- 
fore the end of the next term. 


March 3. 
The Rev. Philip Booth, M.A. of Corpus 


Christi College, was elected Fellow of the 
same College, on the foundation of Arch- 
bishop Parker. 

March 11. 


The Rev. Richard Abbott, M.A. Fellow 
of Trinity College, was elected a senior of 


J. H. Renouard. 

Lord George Thynne, son of the Mar- 
quis of Bath, has been admitted of St. 
Peter's College. 

The following will be the subjects of 
examination in the last week of the Lent 
Term, 18351:— 

1. The Acts of the Apostles. 

2. Paley’s Evidences of Christianity. 

3. The Prometheus of Aéschylus. 

4. The Fifth Book of the Histories of 
Tacitus. 


COMBINATION PAPER, 1850. 


PRIOR COMB. 
Jan. 3. Mr. E. Wilson, Cath. 
10. Mr. Brett, Corp. 

17. Mr. Fowke, Cai. 

24. Coll. Regal. 
31. Coll. Trin. 
Feb. 7. Coll. Joh. 
14. Mr. Law, Pet. 
21. Mr. Fry, Regin. 
28. Mr. Punnett, Clar. 
Mar. 7. Mr. Drake, Emm. 
14. Coll. Regal. 
21. Coll. Trin. 
28. Coll. Joh. 
Apr. 4. Mr. Porter, Chr. 
11. Fesr. Pascu. 
18. Mr. Backhouse, Clar. 
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Apr. 25. Mr, Gore, Emm. 
Mai. 3. Cull. Regal. 
9, Coll. Trin. 
16. Coll. Joh. 
23. Mr. Paley, Pet. 
30, Fest. Penrec. 
Jun. 6. Mr. Sewell, Sid. 
13. Mr. Foley, Emm. 
20. Coll. Regal. 
27. Coll. Trin. 
Jul. 4. Commem. Bener,. 
11. Coll. Joh. 
18. Mr. Adcock, Pet. 
25. Mr. Birch, Cath. 
POSTER. COMB. 
Jan. 1. Fest.Circ. Mr. G. Clive, Joh. 
3. Mr. Thirlwall, Trin. 
6. Fest. Ertepn. Mr. White, Jes. 
10. Mr. Brown, Regin. 
17. Mr. G. C. Wilson, jun. Trin. 
24, Mr. Dugmore, Cai. 
25. Conv. St. Paut. Mr. Hopkin- 
son, Clar. 
31. Mr. Harrison, Jes. 
Feb. 2. Fest. Purtr. Mr. Monson,Triv. 
7. Mr. Dewe, Joh. 
14. Mr. Williamson; Clar. 
21. Mr. E. H. G. Williams, Joh. 
24. Fest. S. Martn. Dries Crve- 
ruM. Concro ap CLERuUM. 
28. Mr. Todd, Joh. 
Mar. 7. Mr. Gwy ther, Trin. 
14. Mr. Thompson, Pemb. 
21. Mr. Jones, Trin. 
25. Fest. § Mr.C.G.Wilkinson, Jo. 
Awnyun.? Mr. D’Arblay, Chr. 
28. Mr. Symonds, Joh. 
Apr. 4. Mr. i. Hatch, Regal. 
9, Pass. Domint. Mr. Smith, Regal. 
11. Fest.Pasci. Mr. Pickford,Regin. 
12. Fer.ima. Mr. Hallewell, Chr. 
13.-Fer. 2da, Mr. Fisher, Trin. 
18. Mr. Gul. H. Roberts, Regal. 
25. Mr. Russell, Joh. 
Mai. 1. Fest. SS. Part. et Jac. Mr. 
Cooper, Joh. 
2. Mr. Cape, Clar. 
9, Mr. Richardson, Joh. 
16. Mr. Gul. F. Wilkinson, Corp. 
20. Fest. 9 Mr. Ash, Chr, 
Ascens. § Mr. J. Wood, Trin. 
23. Mr. Holroyd, Cath. 
30. Fest. Penrec. Mr. G. Atkin- 
son, Regin. 
31. Fer. ima. Mr. Smith, Pet. 
Jun. 1. Fer, 2da. Mr. Wale, Job. 
6. Mr. Porter, Cai. 
11. Fest.S.Barnn. Mr.Dewe,Regin. 
13. Mr. A. Browne, Joh. 


June 20. Mr. C. B. Tayler, Trin. 

24. Fest. Nar. Jon. Barr. Mr, 

Smalley, Joh, 

27. Mr. Stanley, Joh, 

29. Fest.S.Per. Mr. Thorp, Trin. 
Jul. 4. Commem. Beneracr, 

11, Mr. Gal. F. Mansel, Trin. 

18, Mr. Boutflower, Joh. 

25. Frest.S.Jac. Mr. Lumb, Joh. 


Resp, in Theolog. 
Coll. Trin, 
Mr. Matthew, Trin. <~ Coll. Joh. 
Mr. Melvill, Pet. 
Mr.Egremont,Cat. 
Mr. Atkinson, Sid, 
Mr. Ramsay, Jes. 
\ Coll. Rega 
Coll. Trin. 
Coll. Joh. 
Mr.A.Veasey,Pet. 
Mr. Lucas, Cai... ..- Mr. Turney,Pemb. 
MrHankinson,Cor 
Mr. Harrison, Jes. 
Mr. Hankinson, Trin.< Coll. Regal. 
Coll. Trin, 
Coll. Joh. 
Mr. Hurst, Clar.... ; Mr Johnston, Mag. 


Mr. Feachem, Joh. 


Mr. Otter, Jes. .... 


Mr. Evans Pemb. 
Mr Blake,Cor.Ch. 
Mr. Drake, Joh.... ; Mr. Porter, Cai. 
Coll. Regal. 
Coll. Trin, 
Mr. Morris, Joh. ..2 Coll. Joh. 
2 Mr, Perkins, Pet. 


Mr.Durham,Cath, 
Mr. Oakes, Trin. MrGooch,Cor.Ch. 
Mr Brougham,Jes. 
Coll. Regal. 
Mr. Brandling, Joh. ¢ Coll. Trin. 
Coll. Joh. 
Resp. in Jur. Civ. | Oppon. 
Cai. 
Mr. Clarkson, Jes. Mr. Doughty, Cai. 
Resp. in Medic. Oppon. 


§ MrStockdale,Pem, 
Mr. Mair, Jes. .... 2 Mr. White, Emm. 


PRIZES. 


CHANCBLLOR'S MEDALLISTS. 

[For the two best Proficients in Classi- 
cal learning among the commencing Ba- 
chelors of Arts 

djudged to 


Christopher Wordsworth 
Thomas Henry Steel, Coll. 
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DR. SMITH’S PRIZES, 


{Two anual Prizes, of £25 each, to 
two commencing Bachelors of Arts, the 
best Proficients in Mathematics and Na- 


taral 
djudged to 


Mr. Steventon, Corpus Christi College, 
Mr. Heaviside, Sidney College, 
(Third and Second Wranglers.) 


NORRISIAN PRIZB. 


[A Prize of £12 to the Author of the 
best Prose Essay on a Sacred Subject.) 
Subject :— 
“ The doctrine of Types, and its influence 
on the interpretation of the New Testament.” 
| Adjudged to 
William Selwyn, B.A. Fellow of St. 
John’s College. 


HULSBAN PRIZE. 


[A Prize of £40 to any Member of the 
University, under the degree or standing 
of M.A., who composed the best Disser- 
tation in the English language, on the 
Evidences in general, or on the Prophe- 
cies or Miracles in particular, or on any 
other particular argument, whether the 
same be direct or collateral proof of the 
Christian Religion, in order to evince its 
trath and excellence. ] 

Subject :— 

“« What was the extent of the knowledge 
which the Jews had of a future state, at the 
time of our Saviour’s appearance.” 

Adjudged to 
Thomas Myers, Scholar of Trinity Coll. 


The Vice-Chancellor has given notice, 
that he Annual Hulsean Prize, in conse- 


Proceedings of the University of Cambridge. 


quence of the incumbrances on the late 
Mr. Hulse’s estate being now removed, 
will in future be not less than £100, 

The following is the subject for the pre- 
sent year:— 

** On the Futility of Attempts to repre- 
sent the Miracles recorded in the Scripture, 
as Effects produced in the ordinary course of 
Nature.” 

The Dissertations must be sent in on or 
before the 30th of October, 


MEMBERS’ PRIZES. 

The Vice-Chancellor has also given 
notice, that the Members’ Prizes to two 
Bachelors of Arts, and two Undergradu- 
ates, for the encouragement of Latin Prose 
composition, will this year be 30 guineas 
each, should the exercises of the candi- 
dates appear to possess superior merit. 

The subjects of the present year are :— 

For the Bachelors : 

“€ Quantum momenti, ad studium rei Theo- 
logice promovendum, habeat literarum hu- 
maniorum cultus ?” 

For the Undergraduates : 

Que sit forma ad Grecia re- 
nascentis statum optime accommodata ?” 

These exercises are to be sent in on or 
before the 30th of April. 


SEATONIAN PRIZE. 

It is likewise intended that a second 
Seatonian Prize of £40 shall this year be 
awarded, should any Poew be considered 
worthy of a second prize. 

Subject for the present year :— 
The Ascent of Elijah.” 

These. Poems must be sent to the Vice- 
Chancellor on or before the 29th of Sep- 
tember. 


“London: Printed by C. Roworth, Beli Yard, Temple Bar. 
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*.* For Remarkable Passages in the Criticisms, Extracts, Ecclesiastical and 
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Ackland (Rev. Dr. T. G.), Sermoa, 459. 
Arnold (Rev. Dr. Thomas), Sermons, 257. 


C. 


Calamy (Dr. Edmund), Account of his 
own Life, 295. 

Carwithen (Rev. J. B. S.), History of the 
Church of England, 45. 

Copleston (Rt. Rev. Dr, Edward, Bishop 


of Llandaff), Sermon at the Re-opening . 


of Abergavenny Church, 459, 
Croke (Sir Alexander), Essay on Rhym- 
ing Latin Verse, 408. 


D. 
Dale (Rev. Thomas), Introductory Lec- 
ture on the Study of Theology, 486. 


Doddridge (Dr. Philip), Correspondence 
and Diary, 225. 


F. 


Faber (Rev. G. 8.), Sacred Calendar of 


Prophecy, 328. 
Forster (Rev. Charles), Mahometanism 
Unveiled, 1. 


H. 
Hall (Capt. Basil), Travels in North 


America, 191. 
vOL,. VII. 


Hannam (Rev. E. P.), Hospital Manual, 
462. 


K. 


Kaye (Rt. Rev. Dr. John, Bishop of Lin- 
coln), Account of Justin Martyr, 152. 


M. 


M‘Crie (Rev. Dr. Thomas), History of 
the Reformation in Spain, 345. 

[Milman (Rev. H. H.),] History of the 
Jews, 374. 

Mountcashell (Earl of), Review of his 
Correspondence with the Bishop of 
Ferns, 464. 


N. 
Newland (Rev. H.), Apology for the 
Church of Ireland, 464. - 
P. 
Penrose (Rev. John), Of Christian Sin- 
cerity, 79. 
Pott (Ven. and Rev. J. H.), Charge to the 
Clergy of London, 452. 
R. 


Rose (Rev. Hugh James), Christianity 
always — 428. 


iv INDEX. 


Russel (Rev. Dr. M.), Life of Oliver 
Cromwell, 363. 


Slade (Rev. James), Twenty-one Prayers 
for the Sick, 456. 


T. 


Turner (Sir James), Memoirs of his own 
Life, 104. 


V. 


Vanmildert (Rt. Rev. Dr. William, Bishop 
of Durham), Sermon for the Sons of the 
Clergy in the diocese of Durham, 434. 

Vernon (Vens and Rev. L. V.), Charge to 
the Clergy of the Archdeaconry of 
Cleveland, 232. 


WwW. 


Waite (Rev. Dr.), Sermons on the Thirty- 
nine Articles, 130. 

Walker (Rev. Dr. James), Sermons, 420. 

Wilson (Rev. Daniel), Funeral Sermon on 
the Rev. S. Crowther, 445. 
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